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Scene  in  huge  auditorium  of  Commerce 

W(B\  telegraph  to  Editox  &  Publisher) 

ASHINGTON,  Sept.  21— One  of 
the  most  momentous  meetings  of 
newspapermen  in  the  history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  is  scheduled  for  to¬ 
morrow. 

In  the  auditorium  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association’s  code  will  be 
thrown  open  for  discussion.  The  ulti¬ 
mate  result  will  have  sweeping  effects 
upon  the  concept  and  practice  of  jour¬ 
nalism  in  this  country. 

All  the  myriad  and  conflicting  ele¬ 
ments  of  newspaperdom  are  represented 
by  spokesmen.  Regional  publishers’ 
groups,  such  as  the  Southern,  Inland, 
Pennsylvania  and  California  Associa¬ 
tions;  the  labor  element;  the  reporters 
and  desk  men — all  will  attempt  to  con¬ 
ciliate  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
rights  under  the  “New  Deal’’  and  at  the 
same  time  further  the  intent  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  NR  A. 

Today,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
hearing,  John  S.  McCarrens,  general 
numager  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
and  George  F.  Booth,  editor  of  the 
Worcester^  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gasette, 
were*  appointed  industrial  advisors  to 
Deputy  Administrator  Lindsay  Rogers 
for  the  A.N.P.A.  code.  Edward  T. 
Gushee,  who  was  consumer  advisor  for 
the  Graphic  Arts  hearing  and  codes, 
also  will  advise  on  the  newspaper  code. 
Major  George  L.  Berry,  president  of 
the  Pressman’s  Union  and  Solomon 
Barkin,  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
labor  advisory  board,  will  be  labor  ad¬ 
visors.  They  also  were  labor  advisors 
for  the  Graphic  Arts  code. 

Attempts  of  Deputy  Administrator 
Lindsay  Rogers  and  various  divisions 
of  the  so-called  graphic  arts  industries, 
including  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  formulate  a  basic  code  to 
apply  to  all  the  graphic  arts  featured 
the  four  days  of  hearings  here  this 
Week  oil  the  codes  iiresented  by  the 
National  Editorial  Association,  the 
L’nited  Typothetse  of  America  and 
nearly  a  score  other  related  industries. 

The  auditorium  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  which  seats  nearly  1,000, 
Ill  which  the  hearings  were  held,  was 
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Building  as  more  than  1,000  representatives  of  all  branches  of  the  printing  industry,  including  members  of  the  N.E.A 
met  Sept.  18  to  debate  basic  code  for  graphic  arts  industry. 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING  readers,  the  scale  would  be  $1.05  per 

Waxhington  Corre.pondent,  Editor  &  Publi.her  super-metropolitan  shops, 

00  cents  for  metropolitans  and  75  cents 
for  all  others.  Sixikesmen  for  small 


nearly  filled  during  the  four  days  with  divisions  of  the  graphic  arts  industc.v,  “’C  others.  Sixikesmen  for  small 
representative  leaders  of  the  newspaper,  namely,  relief  printing,  non-metropolitan  shops  declared  these  scales  would  bank- 
periodical,  printing  and  allied  industries,  newspaper  publishing  and  printing,  them. 

In  addition  to  the  formal  hearings,  periodical  publishing  and  printing,  book  ^  hearings  were  not  lacking  in  de- 
which  started  Sept.  18  and  ended  Sept,  manufacturing,  and  intaglio  printing,  fenders  of  the  small  plants  throughout 
21,  there  were  innumerable  conferences  with  trade  typesetting  and  advertising  the  country,  including  the  countrj 
held  during  the  days  and  nights  pre-  typography  as  subdivisions  of  the  relief  weeklies  and  small  dailies.  These  rep- 
ceding,  during  and  after  the  hearings,  printing  division. 


The  hearings  were  not  lacking  in  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  small  plants  throughout 
the  country,  including  the  countrj 
weeklies  and  small  dailies.  These  rep¬ 
resentatives  contended  that  exceptions 


all  aimed  at  arriving  at  some  mutually  .Among  those  well  known  in  the  news-  should  be  made  in  the  code  for  the  very 
satisfactory  agreement  on  a  code  or  paix-r  publishing  industry  who  were  small  shops  which  would  be  forced  out 
codes.  present  were  Mr.  Allen.  Harry  B.  Rut-  busness  if  the  proposed  basic  40-hour 

.As  the  hearings  closed,  agreement  on  ledge,  executive  secretary  of  N.E.A.,  week  were  approved, 
a  master  code  for  the  whole  of  the  K.  F.  Balbridgc,  vice-president  of  presenting  tl^  master  code,  Mr. 

graphic  arts  industry  appeared  remote,  N.E..A.,  L.  M.  Nichols,  Bristow,  (Dkla.,  Allen  said  that  efforts  had  been  cen- 
although  Deputy  Rogers  said  he  still  and  Joseph  F.  Biddle,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  tered  upon  a  desire  to  include  in  it 
had  hope.  It  was  generally  recognized  members  of  N.E.A.  daily  newspaper  9*’^^  provisions  as  shall  make  for 
that  the  real  work  of  harmonizing  the  committee;  Howard  B.  Palmer,  Green-  competitive  relationships 

differences  which  arose  would  be  done  wich.  Conn.,  N.E.A.  director,  L.  C.  Hall,  between  the  groups  affected  and  carry 
in  conferences  after  the  hearings.  W'areham,  Mass.,  member  of  N.E.A.  out  the  purpose  of  the  Recovery  Act  to 


in  conferences  after  the  hearings.  W'areham,  Mass.,  member  of  N.E.A. 

Tlie  chief  stumbling  block  to  adoption  legislative  committee,  and  the  N.E.A. 
of  a  master  code  was  the  refusal  of  the  printing  committee  consisting  of  Clar- 
United  Typoethetae  to  join  in.  There  ence  J.  Brown,  S.  J.  Hill  and  Joseph 
was  hope,  however,  that  this  organiza-  Redfield. 

tion  would  change  its  mind,  as  Frank  Howard  Davis,  president  of  the  Amer- 
J.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  National  ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 


put  more  men  to  work  and  increase 
wages. 

The  first  rumblings  of  the  anticipated 
battle  between  the  A.N.P.A.  and  N.E.A. 
were  heard  at  Thursday’s  session  when 
Elisha  Hanson,  Counsel  for  A.N.P.A., 


Executive  Committee  of  the  Printing  L.  B.  Palmer,  general  manager,  Harvey  objected  to  the  definition  of  Metropoli- 
Industry,  announced  Sept.  20  the  ap-  J.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  special  stand-  non-metropolitan  newspapers 

pointment  of  a  committee  representing  ing  committee,  and  Elisha  Hanson,  which  the  N.E.A.  proposed.  This  is  the 
the  industry  to  meet  with  representa-  counsel  for  A.N.P.A.,  were  in  constant  metropolitan-central  city  definition  of 
tives  of  the  other  graphic  arts  attendance,  as  was  William  L.  Daley,  tbe  Census  Bureau, 
industries.  N.E.A.  VVashington  representative.  “It  i®  popK^cock  to  try  to  dpcnbe 


tives  of  the  other  graphic  arts  attendance,  as  was  William  L.  Daley,  the  Census  Bureau, 
industries.  N.E.A.  VVashington  representative.  “It  is  all  popK^cock  to  try  to  describe 

The  chief  point  of  difference  between  There  were  some  indcations  that  newspapers  as  metropoman  and  hon- 
U.T.A.  and  the  proponents  of  the  mas-  Deputy  Rogers  looked  with  favor  on  a  metropolitan,”  declared  Hanson.  Vye 
ter  code  was  the  insistence  of  the  for-  wage  plan  submitted  for  printing  estab-  h^ve  many  newspa^rs  m  our  associa- 
nier  that  the  master  code  contains  a  lishments,  including  newspaper  plants,  tion  which  are  published  in  the  smaller 
clause  providing  for  complements  of  by  Herman  A.  Fischer,  of  Chicago,  cities.  These  papers  don’t  want  any 
men  in  printing  shops  and  another  de-  secretary  of  the  national  closed  shop  code  approved  here  which  will  leave 


signed  at  industry  stabilization.  Neither  organization  committee  of  the  United  any  doubt  as  ^^to  what  code  they  will 


Printers  of  America.  This  plan  pro- 


was  in  the  master  code  as  proposed.  Printers  of  America.  This  plan  pro-  operate  under.” 

There  were  differences,  also,  between  vides  for  separation  of  shops  into  three  Deputy  Rogers  asked  him  to  give  a 
other  branches  of  the  graphic  arts  in-  classes,  the  super-metropolitan,  to  con-  definition  for  large  and  small  papers, 
dustries  which  felt  they  could  not  go  sist  only  of  New  York  and  (Thicago  and  Mr.  Hanson  suggested  that  the  provi- 
along  with  the  proponents  of  the  master  all  territory  within  50  miles  of  the  sion  of  the  A.N.P.A,  code  which  per- 


There  were  differences,  also,  between  vides  for  separation  of  shops  into  three 
other  branches  of  the  graphic  arts  in-  classes,  the  super-metropolitan,  to  cpn- 


along  with  the  proponents  of  the  master  all  territory  within  50  miles  of  the  S19”  A.N.P.A,  code  which  per- 

code,  and  certain  other  branches  ob-  respective  city  halls ;  metropolitan,  con-  mits  newspapers  to  decide  for  them- 
jected  to  specific  provisions  in  the  sisting  of  all  other  cities  over  50,000  selves  which  code  they  want  to  be  gov- 
master  code.  These  differences  and  ob-  and  all  territory  within  30  miles:  and  erned  by  be  used, 
jections,  however,  were  not  regarded  non-metropolitan,  which  would  include 


as  insurmountable. 

The  basic  or  master  code  was  sub¬ 
mitted  on  the  opening  day  by  W.  D. 


all  other  parts  of  the  country. 

He  proposed  minimum  wages  which 
varied  for  the  different  shop  crafts  an*'! 


Allen,  president  of  the  N.E.A.  He  said  for  tlie  three  classifications,  h'or  com- 


Mr.  Hanson  brought  up  the  consti¬ 
tutional  question  of  whether  newspapers 
could  be  compelled  to  come  under  any 
code.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  they 
could,  but  that  they  could  accept  a  code 


the  code  as  presented  contemplated  six  positors,  machine  operators  and  proof-  voluntarily.  He  said  he  doubted  if  the 
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National  Recovery  Administration 
would  attempt  to  compel  newspapers  to 
adopt  any  code. 

Deputy  Rogers  interrupted  to  say  he 
did  not  see  how  any  question  of  tree- 
dom  of  the  press  could  be  raised  in  any 
code  providing  for  minimum  wages  and 
maximum  hours  in  tlie  mechanical  de¬ 
partments.  Mr.  Hanson  said  he  would 
be  glad  to  go  into  the  constitutional 
question  at  the  A.N.P.A.  hearing  the 
tollowing  day  but  Deputy  Rogers  said 
he  saw  no  necessity  for  Uiat. 

Mr.  Hanson  also  entered  a  blanket 
objection  to  provisions  in  either  the 
master  code  or  separate  codes  of  indus¬ 
tries  such  as  photo-engraving,  which 
seek  to  extend  jurisdiction  of  tneir  par¬ 
ticular  craft  to  similar  work  done  in 
newspaper  shops.,  Newspapers  have  a 
perfect  right  to  perform  piioto-engraving 
work  in  their  own  shops  for  use  in  their 
publications,  he  said,  without  submit¬ 
ting  to  jurisdiction  of  the  photo-engrav¬ 
ing  industrj’. 

He  said  that  any  basic  code  for  the 
graphic  arts  which  includes  publisher- 
printers  in  a  subdivision  should  have  a 
strict  line  of  demarcation  showing  what 
authorities  will  have  jurisdiction  over 
them. 

Samuel  B.  Anson,  president  of  the 
American  Shopping  News  Publishers’ 
Association,  started  attacks  on  shoppii^ 
news  publications  when  he  appeared  in 
support  of  the  code  presented  by  his 
organization.  He  said  he  represented 
shopping  news  publications  in  17  cities, 
with  a  minimum  weekly  circulation  ot 
4,361,165  and  with  an  invested  capital 
ot  $2,143,360. 

All  but  four  of  these  papers  are  mer¬ 
chant  owned,  he  said.  There  are  255 
other  similar  publications  in  the  United 
States  which  he  did  not  repr«sent,  Mr. 
Anson  said. 

Opposition  to  the  designation  of  shop¬ 
ping  news  publications  as  “advertising 
newspapers  ’  and  suggested  amendments 
to  the  “advertising  newspaper”  code, 
which  would  spell  the  end  of  such  pub¬ 
lications  were  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
A.  N  P.  A.  by  Elisha  Hanson,  counsel. 

Mr.  Hanson  said  it  was  “with  some 
reluctance,  but  necessarily  with  a  sense 
of  obligation  to  its  memt^rship,  as  well 
as  an  even  greater  sense  of  obligation 
to  the  public”  that  the  A,  N.  P.  A. 
was  making  its  objections. 

“It  is  no  more  proper  to  designate  as 
newspapers  the  printed  sheets  printed 
and  distributed  by  the  sponsors  of  this 
code  (the  shopping  news  code)  than  it 
would  be  to  call  a  piece  of  ordinary 
southern  pine  (Jeorgia  mahogany,”  said 
Mr.  Hanson.  “A  newspaper  has  a 
dehnite  meaning,  which  has  b^n  defined 
by  statute  and  bwn  upheld  by  the  courts. 

“The  printed  matter  distributed  by  the 
sponsors  of  this  code  cannot,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  regarded 
as  newspapers.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  NRA  cannot  approve  the  use  of  the 
word  newspaper  in  any  way  to  describe 
an  industry  or  business  in  competition 
with  newspapers  and  act  in  accord  with 
the  statute  under  which  it  functions. 

“If  it  does  otherwise  than  to  strike 
the  words  ‘newspaper’  or  ‘advertising 
newspaper’  wherever  they  appear  in  this 
code  as  descriptive  of  the  business  of 
the  proponents,  it  not  only  will  violate 
its  own  act,  but  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act  and  other  statutes  as  well.” 

Mr.  Hanson  proposed  insertion  of  the 
following  in  the  unfair  practices  section 
of  the  proposed  “advertising  newspaper” 
code: 

“It  shall  be  deemed  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  and  a  violation  of  this  code  to  print 
and  distribute  free  of  charge  any  news, 
pictures,  comics,  or  other  features  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  printed  in  newspapers  which 
newspapers  have  bona  fide  circulation 
and  sul»cription  prices. 

“It  shall  be  deemed  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  and  a  violation  of  this  code  to  print 
and  distribute  any  advertising  matter 
free  of  charge,  whether  such  advertising 
matter  be  classified  advertising  or  dis¬ 
play  advertising. 

“It  shall  be  deemed  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  to  defame  or  belittle  any  other 
advertising  medium  or  to  attempt  to  ob¬ 
struct  or  prevent  the  use  of  any  other 
such  medium  or  to  entice  away  em¬ 


ployees  of  any  other  such  medium. 

“It  shall  be  deemed  unfair  competition 
to  represent  as  a  newspaper  any  hand¬ 
bill,  page  or  combination  of  pages  dis¬ 
tributed  as  a  ‘shopping  news’.” 

“It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge,”  Mr.  Hanson  continued,  “that  the 
purpose  of  a  shopping  news  is  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  advertising  and  advertis¬ 
ing  only.  Outside  of  its  expenditures 
for  labor,  the  greatest  single  expendi¬ 
ture  of  any  newspaper  is  for  the  news 
and  feature  materials  which  it  gathers 
and  distributes  to  its  readers.  The  pri¬ 
mary  function  of  a  newspaper  and  an 
advertising  circular,  no  matter  how 
many  pages  may  be  used  for  either,  are 
essentially  different. 

“A  newspaper  owes  a  responsibility 
to  its  readers  for  the  accuracy  of  its 
news.  This  is  gathered  at  great  cost. 
It  would  be  just  as  fair  to  permit  a 
newspaper  to  operate  a  store  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  merchants,  selling  merchan¬ 
dise  at  Or  below  cost,  or  giving  it  away, 
to  serve  its  publishing  purposes,  as  it 
would  to  permit  a  group  of  storekeepers 
to  give  away  those  essential  features  of 
a  newspaper  in  order  to  serve  their 
purpose,  whatever  it  may  be.” 

He  spoke  of  instances  where  mer¬ 
chants  have  used  shopping  news  publica¬ 
tions  as  clubs  to  hold  over  the  heads  of 
publishers  who  did  not  reduce  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  and  of  another  instance  where 
a  merchant  offered  to  print  classified 
ads  free  in  his  shopping  news. 

“We  have  no  objection  to  any  mer¬ 
chant  selecting  any  medium  for  his  ad¬ 
vertising  which  he  thinks  will  produce 
results,”  Mr.  Hanson  said.  “We  do  ob¬ 
ject,  however,  to  such  a  proposition  as 
this — the  false  designation  of  the  printed 
matter  as  a  newspaper,  and  the  offer  of 
such  free  service  in  competition  with  a 
newspaper.” 

He  suggested  that  in  most  instances 
the  circulation  of  shopping  news  publi¬ 
cations  is  merely  an  incident  to  some 
other  business  and  could  well  be  taken 
care  of  in  codes  governing  the  principal 
establishments  sponsoring  them. 

Following  Mr.  Hanson’s  attack  on 
the  shopping  news  code,  John  B.  Long, 
representing  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association,  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  and  Pacific 
Northwest  Publishers’  Association,  also 
assailed  this  code. 

H.  S.  Gratch,  of  the  code  committee 
of  the  Advertising  Distributing  Indus¬ 
try,  objected  to  any  code  for  the  shop¬ 
ping  news  industry. 

The  periodical  publishers’  code  was 
scheduled  for  a  separate  hearing  Sept. 
21,  but  Deputy  Rogers  explained  that 
this  was  through  inadvertence  rather 
than  design,  as  it  was  his  intention  to 
“lump”  this  hearing  with  the  other 
graphic  arts. 

Stanley  R.  Latshaw,  president  of  the 
Periodical  Publishers  Institute,  and 
Marvin  Pierce,  of  the  code  committee, 
presented  the  periodical  publishers’  case 
so  clearly  and  concisely,  illustrating 
their  presentation  with  graphs  and 


SEPARATE  CODE  ASSURED 
FOR  DAILY  PUBLISHERS 

(Special  to  Edito«  &  Publisher) 

ASHINGTON,  Sept.  20— Recur- 
rent  rumors  floating  around  the 
auditorium  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  during  the  hearings  this 
week  on  the  graphic  arts  and  news¬ 
paper  codes  that  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  represented  hy  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association 
would  be  expected  to  join  in  the 
basic  code  submitted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association  were 
squelched  by  Deputy  Administrator 
Lindsay  Rogers. 

“The  A.  N.  P.  A.  has  a  separate 
code,”  said  Deputy  Rogers.  “It  will 
be  heard  separately  and  will  be  put 
into  effect  separately.  “The  large 
daily  newspapers,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  do  not  operate  print  shops 
and  do  not  properly  come  under  the 
graphic  arts  code.” 


charts,  that  Deputy  Rogers  remarked 
that  although  he  had  conducted  many 
hearings  he  had  never  witnessed  a  bet¬ 
ter  presentation. 

Mr.  Latshaw  and  Mr.  Pierce  pointed 
out  that  it  was  impossible  for  periodi¬ 
cals  to  increase  their  advertising  and 
subscription  rates,  at  least  for  some 
time. 

The  former  said  there  was  a  lag  of 
about  one  year  before  magazines  felt 
the  pinch  of  the  depression,  1930  being 
a  better  year  for  them  than  1929.  They 
anticipate,  he  said,  that  they  will  not 
benefit  by  the  business  upturn  for  six 
months  or  a  year. 

He  said  employment  conditions  in  the 
magazine  industry  had  held  up  remark¬ 
ably  well,  as  had  payrolls.  There  never 
were  any  monopolistic  tendencies  in  the 
periodical  publishing  industry,  he  said, 
nor  had  the  industry  ever  engaged  in 
price  fixing,  discrimination  against 
small  publishers  or  child  labor  under 
insanitary  or  indesirable  conditions. 

“In  agreeing  to  this  code  we  have 
adopted  things  which  are  not  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  us,”  he  said,  “and  have 
given  up  many  advantages.  We  can¬ 
not  pass  along  our  increased  costs  for 
some  time,  but  we  are  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Administration  in  the 
hope  that  ultimately  we  will  profit.” 

Mr.  Pierce  devoted  his  testimony  to 
an  explanation  of  the  employment  situa- 
ton  in  the  industry,  contrasting  this 
with  declining  revenues.  Real  wages 
in  the  industry,  he  said,  had  kept  much 
higher  than  in  industry  generally. 

Several  protests  against  the  periodical 
publishers’  code  were  entered  by  small 
publishers,  including  J.  C.  Aspley,  rep¬ 
resenting  Chicago  publishers,  Charles 
F.  Jenkins,  of  the  Farm  Journal,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  and  John  S.  Pierson,  of  the 
Progressive  Farmer.  All  contended 
that  small  publishers  are  utterly  unable 
to  meet  the  maximum  hour  and  mini¬ 
mum  wage  provisions  of  the  code. 

H.  J.  Brown,  business  manager  of 


Rnnew  of  Reviews  and  Golden  Book, 
said  the  former  publication  had  lost  jn 
average  of  $50,000  a  year  for  the  past 
thr^  years.  The  publications  are  in  no 
position  to  increase  their  advertising 
revenues,  he  said,  and  it  was  problem¬ 
atical  how  long  they  could  hold  out 
under  such  conditions. 

Edward  Keating,  editor  of  Labor,  and 
representing  10  railroad  labor  publica¬ 
tions,  said  he  realized  keenly  the  diffi¬ 
culties  publishers  are  under,  because 
labor  publications  also  had  suffered 
He  said,  however,  that  the  entire  re¬ 
covery  program  was  hanging  in  the 
balance  and  that  unless  publishers  faced 
facts  and  increased  purchasing  power  it 
would  fail. 

The  publications  he  represented,  he 
said,  were  willing  to  bear  the  increased 
costs  necessitated  by  codes,  despite  their 
financial  difficulties. 

Mason  Britton,  of  McGraw-Hill  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  one  of  Deputy  Rogers’  in¬ 
dustrial  advisors,  asked  if  the  laboi 
publications  could  not  count  on  financial 
support  from  the  unions  if  their  own 
revenue  failed.  Mr.  Keating  admitted 
the  unions  contributed,  but  said  they  had 
come  to  the  point  where  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  support  their  publications. 

•Albert  E.  Haase,  representing  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
asked  that  the  section  of  the  periodical 
publishers’  code  providing  for  open  cir¬ 
culation  records  for  advertisers  k 
clarified  so  there  would  be  no  doubt  as 
to  what  records  advertisers  could  in¬ 
spect  and  how  the  inspection  might  be 
made. 

In  presenting  the  N.E.A.  code  Mr. 
Allen  said  it  had  been  unreservedly  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  periodical  publishers, 
book  manufacturers,  lithographers,  and 
gravure  printers  and  approved  with 
reservations  by  the  trade  compositors, 
advertising  typographers,  label  manu¬ 
facturers,  bank  note  printers,  textile  and 
hosiery  label  manufacturers,  employing 
photo-engravers  and  the  association  of 
closed  shop  operators. 

He  denied  that  the  code  established 
price  fixing,  stating  the  code  carried 
merely  a  provision  against  selling  below 
the  cost  of  production  in  each  individual 
establishment,  the  cost  to  be  determined 
by  a  cost  finding  system. 

K.  F.  Baldridge,  vice  president  of 
N.  E.  .A.,  and  publisher  of  the  Bloom¬ 
field  (la.)  Democrat,  pointed  to  the 
lack  of  surplus  skilled  workers  in  the 
smaller  communities,  saying  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  additional  skilM 
help.  He  estimated  that  on  the  basis 
of  a  40-hour  week  employment  in  the 
printing-publishing  shops  would  be 
raised  to  the  1929  level. 

He  also  asked  that  the  provisions  per- 
mitting  boys  under  16  to  deliver  news¬ 
papers  be  retained  in  the  code.  Such 
work,  he  said,  does  not  interfere  with 
school  and  in  no  way  tends  to  impair 
the  health  of  the  boys. 

The  first  three  days  of  the  hearing 
were  taken  up  largely  with  testimony 
unrelated  to  newspaper  publishing  and 
with  labor  objections. 

John  J,  Deviny,  executive  secretary 
of  the  U.  T.  A.,  and  Frank  Smith, 
chairman  of  the  national  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  printers,  were  the  first  wit¬ 
nesses  Monday  testifying  for  the  sep¬ 
arate  U.  T.  A.  code.  (Dther  witnesMS 
told  of  conditions  in  the  printing  in¬ 
dustry  and  various  witnesses  represent¬ 
ing  other  branches  of  the  graphic  arts 
testified  as  to  condidtions  in  their  in¬ 
dustries  and  gave  their  positions  witli 
respect  to  the  basic  code. 

O.  C.  Cheney,  of  the  Book  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Institute,  declared  the.basic  code 
was  “the  greatest  forward  step  in  the 
history  of  the  graphic  arts  industry.” 
He  said  it  was  an  “example  of  sound 
economics  and  of  individual  cooperation 
within  the  industry.”  Mr.  Cheney  good 
naturedly  declined  an  invitation  of 
Deputy  Rogers  to  define  “sound  eco¬ 
nomics.” 

Speaking  for  the  various  unions  which 
are  affected  by  the  printing  industry, 
Charles  P.  Howard,  president  of 
national  Typographical  Union,  declared 
the  code  did  not  reflect  the  SP**"**, 
the  NRA  and  said  it  was  drafted  “for 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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SIX  GROUPS  UNDER  GRAPHIC  ARTS  CODE 

Basic  NR  A  Document  Covers  Relief  Printing,  Non-Metropolitan  Publishers  and  Printers, 
Lithographing,  Periodical  Publishers,  Book  Making  and  Intaglio  Printing 


SiX  major  divisions  of  the  graphic 
arts  industries  are  set  up  in  the  basic 
Clide  upon  which  hearings  were  hel^ 
tliroiigliout  this  week  at  Washington. 
The  code,  which  in  addition  to  prescrib¬ 
ing  wages  and  hours  (with  a  codicil  in 
the  famous  Section  7 A  that  reflects  the 
N'RA  opposition  to  guarantees  of  the 
upen  shop),  also  sets  up  a  code  of  fair 
1  practices  and  provides  for  its  enforce¬ 
ment.  The  six  divisions  constitued 

1.  Relief  Printing,  including  trade 
typesetting  and  advertising  tyiKigraphy. 
this  group  covers  all  establishments 
affiliated  with  the  National  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Printing  Industry  ap¬ 
pointed  July  13  and  14  at  Chicago; 
printing  establishments  in  metropolitan 
areas,  printers  having  an  annual  sales 
volume  of  $50,000  or  more,  no  matter 
where  located  (unless  covered  uniter 
another  division) ;  also  printing  estab¬ 
lishments  belonging  both  to  the  above 
committee  and  to  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association.  This  last  include/ 
some  newspaper  job  plants. 

2.  Non-Metropolitan  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  Printing.  Under  this  head 
come  members  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  .Association  and  its  co-operating 
or  affiliating  or  regional  organizations 
and  all  printing  establishments  with  an 
annual  sales  volume  of  less  than  $.50.- 
000,  liKated  outside  a  metrojsolitan 
area  and  not  otherwise  covered  under 
the  code.  Newspaiver  printing  plants 
which  are  members  of  groups  affiliated 
both  with  the  National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Printing  Industry  and  the 
y.E.A.  come  under  the  latter’s  juris¬ 
diction  as  divisional  code  authority. 

3.  Lithographing.  This  includes  es- 
i  tablishments  using  lithographic,  plano- 
itraphic,  or  photo-lithographic  processes. 

4.  Periodical  Publishing  and  Printing. 
This  includes  all  establishments  publish¬ 
ing  but  not  printing  periodicals  and 
those  publishing  and  printing  periodi¬ 
cals  (except  all  newspapers)  issued 
regularly,  but  not  less  freiiuently  than 
four  times  a  year  and  from  which  the 
publisher  derives  circulation  and/or  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue. 

3.  Book  Manufacturing.  This  covers 
all  the  processes  of  book  printing  and 
binding. 

6.  Intaglio  Printing.  Under  this  head 
come  all  establishments  engaged  in  in¬ 
taglio  printing,  gravure,  rotogyavure, 
photogravure  and  related  processes. 

Divisional  code  authorities  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  each  of  these  groups  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Division  1 — Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Printing  Industry ;  Division 
--National  Editorial  Association ;  Di¬ 
vision  3 — Lithographers’  National  As¬ 
sociation;  Division  4 — Periodical  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Institute;  Division  5 — Book 
Manufacturers’  Institute;  Division  6— 
•vational  Gravure  Printers’  .Association. 

The  basic  code  is  supplemented  by 
other!  c^es  applicable  only  to  indi¬ 
vidual  divisions,  the  whole  covering  48 
I  typewritten  sheets,  many  of  them  single- 
f  spaced.  Firms  whose  business  might 
I  f^ctn  to  more  than  one  code 

^inistration  are  grouped  under  the 
heading  for  which  they  have  the  largest 
annual  sales  volume.  This  principle  is 
subject  to  several  exceptions. 

Employment  provisions  repeat  the 
familiar  language  of  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  .Act  concerning  the  right  of 
employes  to  organize  for  collective  bar- 
f^^d  this  qualification: 
vVithout  in  any  way  attempting  to 
QMlify  or  modify  by  interpretation  any 
of  the  provisions  of  the  National  Indus- 
^al  Recovery  Act,  employers  in  the 
^'C^pEic  .Arts  Industries  may  exercise 
fheir  right  to  select,  retain,  or  advance 
employes  on  the  basis  of  individual 
wnt  without  regard  to  their  member- 

iship  or  non-membership  in  any  organ- 
lation. 

Provisions  of  the  basic  code  dealing 


with  wages  and  hours  for  all  employes 
include  proprietors  and  members  of 
their  families  under  code  limitations 
when  engaged  in  mechanical  tasks. 
They  exclude  from  code  provisions  pro¬ 
fessional  men  engaged  in  their  profes¬ 
sions,  numbering  among  this  group 
newspaper  reporters  and  editorial  work¬ 
ers  receiving  $25  or  more  per  week. 
Text  of  these  sections  is  given  in  full 
below ; 

Section  S 

Nu.n-Meiiianicai.  Maximum  Hours 

(a)  Establishments  covered  by  this  Code 
shall  nut  wuik  any  accountiiiK,  clerical,  office, 
service,  or  sales  enijiloyes  (except  outside 
salesinen,  elevator  ojierators,  and  watchmen) 
in  any  office  or  department  for  more  than  40 
lioiirs  in  any  one  week. 

(b)  In  case  of  necessity,  arising  from  an 
emergency,  permission  is  grunted  to  exceed 
the  foregoing  limitations,  upon  the  condition 
that  no  employe  shall  work  more  than  an 
ave  age  of  40  hours  iier  week  over  a  26-week 
lieriod  nor  over  48  hours  in  any  one  payroll 
week. 

(c)  Sales  employes  working  solely  on  a 
commission  basis  shall  not  lie  restricted  as  to 
their  hours  of  labor  nor  guaranteed  the  mini¬ 
mum  wages  hereinafter  provided. 

(d)  In  any  establishment  included  in  Divi¬ 
sion  2  Ii  ewspapers]  not  more  than  three  non 
mechanical  employes  may  be  employed  not 
more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week. 

Section  6 

Mechanical  .Maximum  Hours 

(a)  No  establishment  covered  by  this  Code 
shall  employ  any  factory  or  mechanical 
worker,  artisan,  or  mechanical  employe  (in¬ 
cluding  any  proprietors,  members  of  their 
famiies,  or  supervisors,  including  foremen, 
for  the  time  actually  engaged  in  mechanical 
work)  more  than  40  hours  per  week,  aver¬ 
aged  over  a  six  months’  period,  provided, 
however,  that  no  such  employe  shall  be  so 
employed  for  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one 
week. 

(b)  Where  there  is  a  shortage  of  mechan¬ 
ical  labor  in  any  of  the  classes  mentioned 
above,  which  shortage  will  create  great  and 
unavoidable  hardship,  an  employer  may,  in  a 
petition  approved  by  the  Divisional  Code 
Authority  of  his  Division,  obtain  a  stay  of 
the  requirements  of  the  maximum  hour  pro¬ 
visions,  pending  an  investigation  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administration,  if  he  agrees 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  such  investigation. 

(c)  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  code  to 
limit  the  numtier  of  hours  or  shifts  a  plant 
may  operate. 

(d)  Establishments  shall  not  permit  any 
employe  to  work  for  two  or  more  establish¬ 
ments  for  a  greater  numlier  of  hours  in  any 
week  than  is  s|>ecilied  herein  for  a  single 
establishment. 

(e)  In  any  establishment  in  Division  5  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  service  of  I.ibrary  Rinding,  the 
maximum  hours  per  week  shall  be  44  hours 
averaged  over  a  six  months’  periml.  provided 
however,  that  no  employe  shall  be  employed 
for  more  than  48  hours  in  any  one  week. 

Section  7 

Maximum  Hours  Exceptions 

(a)  The  maximum  hours  fixed  by  this  code 
shall  not  apply  to  professional  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  profession,  technical  employes, 
employes  on  emergency  maintenance,  or  repair 
work;  employes  in  cases  where  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  hours  of  highly  skilled  artistic  or 
mechanical  workers  on  continuous  processes 
would  unavoidably  reduce  production,  but  in 
the  caw  of  such  highly  skilled  artistic  or 
mechanical  workers  at  least  time-and-one-third 
shall  be  paid  for  the  hours  worked  in  excess 
of  the  maximum. 

(b)  The  requirements  as  to  hours  and 


wages  shall  lie  observed  except  in  the  case  of 
an  employment  contract  or  contracts  made  on 
or  betore  July  1,  1V33,  and  still  remaining 
in  full  fo.ee  and  effect,  which  can  not  be 
revised  except  by  mutual  consent. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  wash-up  crews,  shipping 
crews,  outside  delivery  men,  porters,  engi¬ 
neers,  firemen,  and  electricians,  there  shall 
be  allowed  a  tolerance  of  10  per  cent  over  the 
maximum  hours  herein  prescribed. 

(d)  In  any  establishment  included  in  Divi¬ 
sion  2  where  there  are  newspapers  published 
and/or  printed,  professional  persons  employed 
in  their  professions,  as  mentioned  above,  shall 
include  reportorial  and  editorial  employes  re¬ 
ceiving  $2j  |)er  week  or  more. 

Section  8 

Non-Mechanical  Minimum  Wages 

(a)  Establishments  covered  by  this  code  shall 
nut  pay  any  non -mechanical  employe  less  than 
$15  per  week  in  any  city  over  500,000  popula¬ 
tion  or  in  the  immediate  trade  area  of  such 
ciiy;  nor  less  than  $14.50  per  week  in  any 
city  between  250,000  and  500,000  population, 
or  in  the  immediate  trade  area  of  such  city; 
nor  less  than  $14  per  week  in  any  city  l»- 
tween  25,000  and  '250,000  population,  or  in 
the  immediate  trade  area  of  such  city;  nor 
less  than  $13  per  week  in  any  city  between 
5,000  and  25,000  population,  or  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  trade  area  of  such  city;  in  towns  of 
less  than  5,000  population  wages  shall  be 
11  creased  by  nut  less  than  20  per  cent,  pro¬ 
vided.  that  this  shall  not  require  wages  in 
excess  of  $12  per  week,  and  provided  further, 
that  persons  learning  the  business  during  the 
first  12  months  of  service  in  the  industry, 
office  boys  or  girls,  and/or  errand  boys  or 
girls,  comprising  in  all  not  more  than  one 
for  each  ten  emiiloyes,  or  fraction  thereof, 
shall  not  receive  less  than  20  cents  per  hour. 
Population  for  the  purposes  used  herein  shall 
be  determined  by  the  1930  Federal  Census. 

(b)  Wages  for  part  time  shall  be  computed 
and  paid  at  proportional  rates,  per  week,  for 
the  time  actually  employed. 

(c)  Any  establishment  inchided  in  Divimon 
4  [Periodicals]  and  Subilivision  B  of  Divi¬ 
sion  1  [.Advertising  Typography]  shall  not 
pay  any  non -mechanical  employe  less  than  the 
amount  set  forth  in  paragraph  (a)  unless  the 
wage  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  the  same 
locality  on  July  15,  1929,  was  less  than  the 
amount  set  forth,  in  which  case  it  shall  pay 
not  less  than  the  wage  for  the  same  class  of 
work  in  such  locality  on  July  15,  1929,  and 
ill  no  e\ent  less  than  $12  per  week. 

Section  9 

Mechanical  Minimum  Wage 

(a)  Establishments  covered  by  this  code 
shall  not  pay  any  factory  or  mechanical 
worker,  artisan,  or  mechanical  employe,  less 
than  40  cents  per  hour,  unless  the  hourly 
rate  for  the  same  class  of  work  on  July  15. 
1929,  was  less  than  40  cents  per  hour,  in 
which  latter  case  they  shall  be  paid  not  less 
than  the  hourly  rate  on  July  15,  1929,  and  in 
no  event  less  than  30  cents  per  hour;  pro¬ 
vided,  that  apprentices  (who  shall  comprise 
not  more  than  one  for  each  five  mechanical 
employes  or  fraction  thereof)  during  their 
first  three  years  of  service  in  the  industry 
may  be  jiaiil  not  less  than  20  cents  per  hour. 

(b)  Wages  for  part  time  shall  be  computed 
and  paid  at  proportional  rates  for  the  time 
actually  employed. 

(c)  It  is  understood  that  this  section  estab¬ 
lishes  a  guaranteed  minimum  rate  of  pay 
regardless  of  whether  the  employe  is  com¬ 
pensated  on  the  basis  of  a  time  rate  or  piece 
work  performance. 

Section  10 

Child  Labor 

(a)  Establishments  covered  by  this  code 
shall  not  employ  any  person  under  the  age  of 
16  years  except  that  those  between  14  and 
16  years  of  age  may  be  employed  (but  not  in 
mechanical  or  manufacturing  duties)  and  not 
to  exceed  three  hours  a  day  and  those  hours 
between  7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.  in  such  work  as 


PROTECTION  OF  NEWS  SOURCES  SOUGHT 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Syracuse:.  Sept.  is— The  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  at 
the  fall  meeting  in  Hotel  Syracuse  to¬ 
day  decided  to  sponsor  a  bill  to  be 
introduced  at  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature  to  protect  confidences  of  re¬ 
porters  hy  permitting  them  to  withhold 
the  source  of  any  information  obtained 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession. 

The  Society  will  cooperate  with  the 
New  York  State  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  backing  a  bill,  and  the  latter 
has  already  gone  on  record  in  favor  of 
a  measure  similar  to  the  one  recently 
adopted  in  New  Jersey  and  in  effect 
for  many  years  in  Maryland.  A  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  two  associations  will  be 
appointed  to  draft  a  measure  after  a 
study  of  the  two  laws  already  in  force. 

The  Society  already  has  a  committee 
of  three  which  has  made  a  preliminary 
survey,  including  Harold  Sanford, 
chairman:  W.  A.  Gracey,  Geneva 
Times,  and  Frank  Waid,  Elmira  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  This  will  be  increased  to 


seven  and  cooperate  with  the  publishers 
in  shaping  a  bill.  Karl  H.  Thiesing, 
executive  secretary  of  the  publishers, 
was  present  and  will  cooperate  from 
the  publishers’  standpoint. 

Mr.  Sanford  gave  a  report  of  a  care¬ 
fully  compiled  survey  among  34  editors 
of  newspapers  in  New  York  who  were 
practically  unanimous  in  favoring  such 
a  law. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  law  is  to  be 
sponsored  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
public  welfare  and  the  newspaper  con¬ 
tribution  to  it  but  not  to  include  pro¬ 
tection  for  persons  who  make  deliberate 
fabrications. 

Other  questions  discussed  included 
publication  of  names  of  those  on  the 
county  relief  rolls  and  the  effect  of 
the  NRA  code  in  editorial  rooms.  On 
the  latter  some  members  reported  that 
staffs  had  been  increased  while  others 
were  getting  their  papers  out  earlier 
on  Saturdays  to  shorten  hours. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  group  will 
be  held  in  November. 


will  not  interfere  with  the  hours  of  day 
school. 

tb)  Establishments  covered  by  Divisions  2 
and  4  as  provided  in  this  code,  where  there 
are  newsjiapers  or  periodicals  published  and/or 
printed,  may  also  employ  persons  under  the 
age  of  16  years  who  are  able,  without  im¬ 
pairment  of  health,  to  deliver  or  sell  news¬ 
papers  or  periodicals  during  the  now  estab¬ 
lished  hours  for  such  work,  where  such  work 
does  not  interfere  with  the  hours  of  day 
school 

Maintenance  of  accounting  systems, 
to  be  approved  for  each  division  by  the 
divisional  code  authority,  is  required 
under  Trade  Practice  Rules,  for  the  ac¬ 
curate  determination  of  production  costs 
uiHin  an  hourly  basis. 

Prices  at  which  products  or  services 
are  sold  must  be  based  upon  cost,  and 
it  is  provided  that  no  bid  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  nor  price  quoted,  nor  products 
nor  services  sold  or  rendered  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  production,  plus  the 
cost  of  all  materials  and  outside  pur¬ 
chases,  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  News¬ 
papers  or  periodicals  of  bona  fide  circu¬ 
lation  may  be  sold  for  less  than  pro¬ 
duction  cost.  Existing  written  contracts 
are  left  to  the  negotiation  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  its  customer. 

Secret  rebates  and  agreements  to  fur¬ 
nish  products  or  services  on  terms  not 
available  to  all  purchasers  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  and  constitute  a  code  violation. 

Misleading,  deceiving  or  defrauding 
customers  with  respect  to  newspaper 
circulation,  or  as  to  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  printed  matter  is  also  for¬ 
bidden  and  constitutes  a  code  violation. 

Defamation  or  damaging  of  competi¬ 
tors  by  false  imputation  as  to  their  con¬ 
duct,  ability,  credit,  service,  or  other¬ 
wise  by  false  statements ;  or  false  dis¬ 
paragement  of  competitive  products  or 
services,  with  the  purpose  of  mislead¬ 
ing  or  deceiving  a  purchaser  or  cf  in¬ 
juriously  afl'ecting  a  competitor's  busi¬ 
ness.  or  the  obstruction  of  performance 
of  contractual  relationships  by  any 
means:  delilierate  enticement  away  of 
competitors'  employes ;  use  of  unfair 
subscription  or  circulation  sales  and  so¬ 
licitation,  or  advertising  sales  methods ; 
pirating  of  ideas,  designs,  drawings, 
sketches,  dummies,  or  copy,  'Known  to 
be  the  product  of  a  competitor,  ir  any 
attempt  to  avoid  contractual  obliga¬ 
tions;  deliberately  inducing  or  attempt¬ 
ing  to  induce  the  breach  of  an  existing 
contract  between  a  competitor  and  his 
customer  by  any  false  or  deceiving 
means,  or  interfering  with  or  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  performance  of  any  such  con¬ 
tractual  duties  or  services  by  any  means 
— all  of  these  are  forbidden  and  con¬ 
stitute  code  violations. 

Commercial  bribery  through  the  giv¬ 
ing  of  money  or  anything  valuable  to 
agents,  employes,  or  representatives  of 
customers  or  prospective  customers,  to 
influence  the  purchase  of  products  or 
services  is  not  permitted. 

Wilfully  maintaining  inaccurate,  im¬ 
proper,  or  false  methods  of  cost  finrlitig 
constitutes  a  code  violation. 

The  one-bid  policy  of  competitive  bid¬ 
ding  is  approved,  and  fictitious  bids  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  customers  or 
purchasers,  or  connivance  to  have  all 
bids  rejected  arc  forbidden  and  consti¬ 
tute  code  violations. 

Divisional  code  authorities  are  em¬ 
powered  to  investigate  written  charges 
of  unfair  bidding  and  unfair  prices. 

Selling  below  cost  of  production  pre¬ 
vailing  in  respective  localities  is  for¬ 
bidden  also  to  state  or  municipal, 

church,  educatonal,  charitable,  welfare, 
penal  or  any  other  institutions  publicly 
endowed  or  supported  in  part  or  in 

whole  by  contributions,  or  which  is 
exempt  from  payment  of  any  taxes. 

The  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  such 
institutions  can  sell  their  own  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  below  cost  of 

production. 

Divisional  administrative  agencies  are 
empowered  to  assess  establishments  fer 

(Continued  on  paqe  40) 
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CLEVELAND  EDITORIAL  GROUP  DENIES 
NEWS  WRITING  IS  A  PROFESSION 

A.N.P.A.  Code  Manifestly  Intended  to  Evade  Letter  and  Spirit 
of  NRA,  Their  Brief  Submitted  in  Washington 
Dechu'«s — Organization  Idea  Spreads 


Categorical  denial  that  newspa¬ 
per  editorial  workers  are  profes¬ 
sional  in  any  sense  of  the  word  is  the 
central  theme  of  the  objections  to  the 
A.X.P.A.  code  presented  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  Sept.  22,  by  the  Cleveland  Edito¬ 
rial  Employes’  Association,  represent¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Cleveland  Xetvs 
and  Clez'eland  Press  staffs.  A  separate 
brief  was  filed  by  the  Cleveland  _  Plain 
Dealer  Editorial  Employes’  Association, 
differing  mainly  from  the  other  in  that 
it  did  not  advocate  the  five-day  week 
for  editorial  workers. 

The  Cleveland  Editorial  Employes’ 
code  was  presented  by  Lloyd  White, 
labor  editor  of  the  Press,  assisted  by 
State  Senator  Martin  C.  Harrison,  as 
counsel.  The  brief  was  prepared  Ity  a 
committee  consisting  of  Mr.  White, 
Garland  .\shcraft  and  Robert  Bordner 
of  the  Press,  and  A.  H.  Roberts,  I. 
L.  Kenen  and  Elmer  Fehlhaber  of 
the  News.  The  Plain  Dealer  group’s 
code  was  submitted  by  Ralph  J.  Don¬ 
aldson,  Chads  O.  Skinner  and  Law¬ 
rence  F.  Levering. 

The  brief  of  the  News  and  Press 
employes’  attacks  the  A.N.P.A.  code 
as  manifestly  intending  “to  evade  both 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act”  in  that  it  seeks 
to  place  newspaper  men  as  a  class  be¬ 
yond  all  hope  of  Roosevelt  recovery. 
“On  the  face  of  it,”  the  brief  declares, 
"the  authors  of  this  code  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry’  was  a  thing  apart  from  all  other 
industry  and  entitled  to  special  privi¬ 
lege.” 

.Amendments  to  the  code  proposed 
this  brief  would  require: 

That  the  40-hour  week  principle  be 
applied  to  editorial  as  well  as  to  other 
classes  of  newspaper  employes. 

That  the  40-hour  week  be  of  five 
days. 

That  the  40-hour  week  be  guaranteed 
by  payment  of  wages  for  overtime  either 
in  the  form  of  time  off  or  money. 

That  Sections  7  and  8  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Re-employment  Agreement  be  in¬ 
clude  in  the  code  to  prevent  salary  re¬ 
ductions,  notwithstanding  reduction  in 
hours  of  work. 

That  this  code  must  not  authenticate 
the  open  shop. 

The  first  amendment  proposed  is  to 
Section  4,  the  changes  being  indicated 
by  italics. 

“Shall  not  work  any  accounting,  cleri¬ 
cal,  editorial,  office,  service  or  sales  em¬ 
ployes  (except  outside  salesmen,  repre¬ 
sentatives  other  than  editorial  repre¬ 
sentatives,  drivers,  circulation  men,  and 
editors-in-chief  and  managing  editors) 
in  any  office  of  department  for  more 
than  40  hours  in  any  one  week.  These 
excepted  employes,  other  than  outside 
salesmen,  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  employed.” 

Reasons  for  the  proposed  changes 
are  given  as  follows: 

1 — Application  of  the  40-hour  week 
to  editorial  employes  will  spread  em¬ 
ployment  in  compliance  with  the  act. 

2 — There  is  no  technological  difficulty 
that  precludes  it. 

3 — It  would  place  no  unbearable 
economic  burden  on  the  publishers  out 
of  reason  or  out  of  proportion  to  that 
placed  by  the  act  upon  other  industries, 
or  out  of  proportion  to  that  placed  by 
the  publishers  upon  themselves  by  their 
own  application  of  the  act  to  other 
classes  of  their  employes. 

“Since  the  publishers  had  admitted 
the  principle  of  the  40-hour  week  in 
their  proposed  code,”  the  brief  contends, 
“any  exemption  of  a  particular  group 
of  their  employes  should  be  suptwrted 
by  a  clear  showing  these  publishers 
of  insurmountable  technological  or  eco¬ 
nomic  difficulties  which  would  dictate 
such  an  exception.  In  the  case  of  edi¬ 
torial  workers,  this  cannot  be  demon¬ 


strated  from  the  facts  of  daily  newspa¬ 
per  editorial  operation.” 

“There  is  no  shortage  of  labor  in  the 
newspaper  industry  to  prevent  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  40-hour  week  to  all 
classes  of  its  salaried  and  wage-paid 
employes,”  the  argument  continues. 
“Thousands  of  newspaper  men — compe¬ 
tent  men — are  out  of  work.  They  owe 
their  plight  to  the  fact  that  newspaper 
publishers,  instead  of  shortening  hours 
of  work,  have  discharged  workers  and 
compelled  their  staffs  to  work  longer 
hours  and  bear  the  increased  burden. 
It  is  time  to  reverse  this  anti-social 
trend.” 

Editors-in-chief  and  managing  editors 
are  the  only  executives  recognized  as 
entitled  to  exemption  from  the  short 
week,  and  it  is  contended  that  sub-edi¬ 
tors’  work  can  well  be  spread  over  a 
greater  number  of  men,  some  of  whom, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  newly-hired. 

Section  6,  setting  minimum  rates  of 
pay  according  to  size  of  city,  would  be 
amended  by  deletion  of  the  provision 
that  “learners  and  apprentices,  not  to 
exceed  S  per  cent  of  the  total  employes 
of  any  establishment,  are  to  be  paid 
not  less  than  70  per  cent  of  the  forego¬ 
ing  scale.” 

This  clause  is  characterized  as  “an 
obvious  attempt  to  evade  the  law,” 
through  classification  of  editorial  work¬ 
ers  as  apprentices  and  opening  the  way 
to  application  of  pay  as  low  as  $8.40 
per  week  for  reporters.  “In  view  of 
the  low  minimums  proposed  in  this  sec- 
tion,_  we  assert  that  still  lower  wages 
are  inhuman,”  the  argument  proceeds. 

Section  7  would  also  be  amended  by 
the  association  by  deletion  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  on  pay  of  apprentices,  to  conform 
to  the  suggested  change  in  Section  6. 
A  further  amendment  to  Section  7  will 
be  r^uired  to  establish  a  rate  for  me¬ 
chanical  apprentices,  the  brief  states, 
commenting  that  such  a  step  is  not  per¬ 
tinent  to  its  objectives. 

Section  8  would  be  entirely  eliminated 
by  the  group.  It  is  the  section  classi¬ 
fying  reporters  and  persons  employed 
in  a  managerial  or  personal  capacity  and 
receiving  more  than  $35  per  week  as 
professional  persons  and  exempting 
them  from  the  hours  provision. 

“This  section,”  the  Clevelanders  de¬ 
clare,  “contains  enough  exemptions  to 
enable  the  newspaper  industry  to  inter¬ 
pret  itself  out  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act’s  requirements.  The 
following  reasons  support  our  proposal 
to  eliminate  this  section: 

1 —  Newspaper  editorial  employes  are 
not  professional  men  and  women. 

2 —  ^Assuming  that  they  were  NIRA 
contains  no  provision  exempting  profes¬ 
sional  employes  from  its  application. 

3 —  The  section  seeks  to  exempt  all 
newspaper  editorial  employes  from  the 
40-hour  w^k  by  excluding  employes  in 
a  managerial  and  personal  capacity. 

4.  The  section  contains  another  “loop¬ 
hole”  in  that  it  exempts  “emergency” 
workers,  in  which  class  might  in  fact 
be  placed  all  newspaper  editorial  em¬ 
ployes. 

5.  By  excluding  employes  earning 
more  than  $35  a  week  from  the  benefits 
of  NIR.A,  the  code  as  it  is  now  written 
discriminates  against  the  editorial  and 
white  collar  worker,  clearly  contrary  to 
any  explicit  or  implicit  intention  of  the 
act. 

“It  is  probably  the  first  time  that 
anyone  has  suggested  that  a  man  mak¬ 
ing  $34.75  a  week  was  not  professional 
and  that  a  man  who  had  attained  a  $35 
salary  was,”  the  brief  comments. 

Objections  to  the  professional  classi¬ 
fication  of  newspapermen  are  based  on 
the  assertion  that  newspaper  writers 
possess  none  of  the  following  profes¬ 
sional  characteristics: 

(A)  Admission  to  the  professions  re¬ 
quires  special  educational  qualifications 
which  the  layman  does  not  possess. 


(,B)  Certain  professions  are  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  law  by  the  requirement  that 
on  entering  them  legal  fees  must  be 
paid,  legal  licenses  to  practice  obtained, 
added  to  which  are  legal  requirements 
for  professional  conduct. 

(C)  Professions  commonly  have  or¬ 
ganized  their  practitioners  into  asso¬ 
ciations,  which  generally  assume  to  de¬ 
fine  the  standards  of  professional  con¬ 
duct  and  require  certain  professional 
qualifications  for  membership. 

(D)  Professions  commonly  have  a 
published  code  of  ethics. 

(,E)  Members  of  professions  generally 
serve  the  lay  public  in  their  professional 
capacities  without  the  medium  of  an 
employer,  charging  a  fee  direct  for  pro¬ 
fessional  services. 

“Newspaper  editorial  knowledge  is 
not  professional  knowledge,”  the  brief 
asserts,  “but  the  same  type  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  that  possessed  by  the  brick¬ 
layer  who  has  learned  by  practice  to 
build  a  wall  to  plumb.  Editorial  work¬ 
ers  are  not  professional  men,  but  skilled 
artisans  and  hired  hands.  .  .  .  The 
business  of  newspaper  editorial  work 
has  long  been  romanticized,  and  even 
newspapermen  themselves  have  lived  in 
an  atmosphere  of  quixotism.  They  ride 
on  Rocinantes  while  their  advertising 
brethren  glide  behind  eight  cylinders.” 

Pursuing  the  ironic  argument,  the 
brief  asks  whether  a  “$25-a-week  police 
reporter  who  manages  one  to  three 
other  men  on  the  police  beat  shall  be 
considered  in  a  ‘managerial  capacity’  ? 
Will  four  or  five  rewrite  men  suddenly 
find  themselves  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  assistant  city  editors?  Will  the  head 
office  boy  suddenly  bask  in  the  new¬ 
found  glory  of  a  title:  director  of 
juvenile  personnel?” 

On  Section  11,  guaranteeing  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  the  brief  suggests  in¬ 
clusion  of  a  provision  that  publishers 
be  required  to  abide  by  further  decrees 
of  the  President,  provided,  however, 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  guaranteed. 

Section  12,  guaranteeing  publishers 
against  the  payment  of  punitive  over¬ 
time  for  services  rendered  within  the 
maximum  of  hours  of  work  provided, 
would  be  eliminated  by  the  editorial 
employes,  as  “clearly  a  ‘weasel’  on 
Section  7  of  the  President’s  Re-Employ¬ 
ment  Agreement.” 

“It  means,”  the  brief  argues,  “that 
experienced  editorial  workers  now  re¬ 
ceiving  more  than  the  minimums  set  up 
in  Section  6  unamended  could  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  minimum  and  worked  un¬ 
limited  hours.  ...  All  that  remains 
with  this  section  written  into  the  code 
to  enable  the  publishers  to  work  their 
reporters  25  hours  a  day  at  from  $12 
to  $15  a  week  is  to  appeal  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  obtain  another  amendment  to 
the  Julian  Calendar.  In  view  of  their 
extreme  recourse  to  such  a  provision  as 
this  to  evade  the  necessities  of  the  Re¬ 
covery  Act,  it  is  surprising  that  they 
did  not  seek  this  further  mode  of  es¬ 
cape.” 

Section  14,  the  so-called  “open  shop” 
clause,  would  be  deleted  by  the  editorial 
men,  because  “it  would  invoke  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Recovery  Act  to  authenti¬ 
cate  the  open  shop,  a  particular  type  of 
employer-labor  relationship.  The  Re¬ 
covery  Act  does  not  authenticate  any 
type  of  employer-labor  relationship.” 

Several  additional  sections  are  pro¬ 
posed.  Section  A,  put  forward  as  the 
substance  of  Sections  7  and  8  of  the 
President’s  Re-Employment  Agreement, 
is  submitted  as  follows: 

“Publishers  shall  not  reduce  the  com¬ 
pensation  for  employment  now  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  minimum  wages  herein  set 
up  (notwithstanding  that  the  hours 
worked  in  such  employment  may  be 
hereby  reduced)  and  shall  increase  the 
pay  for  such  employment  by  an  equit¬ 
able  readjustment  of  all  pay  schedules; 
shall  not  use  any  subterfuge  to  frustrate 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  code,  which 
is,  among  other  things,  to  increase  em¬ 
ployment  and  to  shorten  hours  and  raise 
wages  for  the  shorter  week  to  a  living 
basis.” 

Section  B,  proposed  by  the  group,  is 
as  follows : 

“The  work  day  shall  fall  within  a 
period  of  nine  consecutive  hours,  and 
the  time  worked  in  excess  of  these  nine 


hours  shall  be  computed  as  overtime. 
Publishers  shall  have  the  option  of 
paying  no  less  than  time-and-one-third 
for  overtime  or  granting  time  off  equal 
to  the  hours  of  overtime.  The  40-hour 
week  shall  be  divided  into  no  more  than 
five  days.” 

The  brief  declares  that  the  40-hour 
week  split  into  six  days  has  proved  lui- 
workable  in  Cleveland,  where  it 
been  tried  on  the  News.  The  eight- 
hour  day  is  urged  as  technologically 
more  practicable  in  that  it  will  not  re- 
.strict  production,  will  tend  to  hold 
chiseling  to  a  minimum,  and  will  ac¬ 
complish  better  the  purpose  of  the  act— 
to  spread  employment. 

The  overtime  evil  is  energetically  at¬ 
tacked,  with  examples  of  men  working 
as  much  as  70  hours  a  week  without 
extra  compensation. 

“Under  the  five-day,  40-hour  week, 
we  point  out.”  the  brief  continues,  “it 
is  obviously  impossible  for  shorter  staffs 
and  groups,  such  as  the  copy  desk  to 
handle  the  same  amount  of  work  as 
can  a  full  six-day  desk  and  staff. 
Chiseling  through  a  forced  speed-up  sys¬ 
tem  and  overtime  in  order  to  maintain 
an  undermanned  staff  and  avoid  em¬ 
ployment  of  additional  men  must  be  con¬ 
demned  in  the  light  of  the  Recovery  .\ct. 
More  men  should  be  added  to  take  up 
the  slack.” 


The  Plain  Dealer  employes’  brief,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  pro¬ 
posed  substitute  sections  for  Sections 
6,  8,  and  13  of  the  A.N.P.A.  code,  the 
deletion  of  Sections  12  and  14,  and  the 
addition  of  three  paragraphs,  which  de¬ 
fine  editorial  workers,  provide  for  a 
maximum  8-hour  day  on  a  five-day  or 
six-day  week,  and  for  an  optional  basis 
of  overtime  compensation.  Two  other 
paragraphs  are  similar  to  those  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  other  Cleveland  brief. 

For  Section  6,  the  Plain  Dealer  group 
proposed  this  substitute: 

6.  Shall  not  pay  any  employe  of  the 
classes  mentioned  in  Paragraphs  4  and 
4a  less  than  $15  per  week ....  (the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  pay  schedule  is  quoted 
from  the  A.N.P.A.  code  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  on  apprentices  objected  to  by  the 
News  and  Press  group  is  included  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  association’s  draft.) 

The  change  in  Section  8  is  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  reporters  receiving  in  excess 
of  $35  a  week  from  the  professional 
classification  exempt  from  the  hours 
limitation. 

The  change  in  Section  13  is  the  in¬ 
clusion  within  its  provisions  of  em¬ 
ployes  named  in  the  proposed  additional 
Paragraph  4a. 

Paragraph  4a,  as  drafted  by  the  Plain 
Dealer  men,  reads  as  follows : 

4a.  Shall  not  employ  any  editorial 
employe  (except  editors-in-chief,  man¬ 
aging  editors  and  sub-editors  who  are 
bona  fide  executives,  exercising  formal 
authority  over  editorial  staffs  or  parts 
thereof)  more  than  40  hours  in  any  one 
week.  The  work-day  in  the  case  of  a 
six-day  week,  shall  fall  within  a  period 
of  8  consecutive  hours  and  the  time 
worked  in  excess  of  eight  hours  shall  be 
computed  as  overtime.  In  the  case  of 
a  five-day  week,  the  work-day  shall  fall 
within  a  period  of  nine  consecutive 
hours  and  the  time  worked  in  excess 
of  nine  hours  shall  be  computed  as 
overtime.  Publishers  shall  have  the  op¬ 
tion  of  paying  no  less  than  time-and- 
one-third  for  overtime,  or  granting  time 
off  equal  to  the  hours  of  overtime.  By 
editorial  employe  is  meant  any  person 
who  in  any  capacity  is  vocationally  w- 
gaged  in  producing  the  reading  and  pic¬ 
torial  content  as  distinguished  from  the 
advertising  content  of  any  newspaper. 

The  other  two  paragraphs  are  idCT- 
tical  with  paragraphs  7  and  8  of  the 
President’s  Re-employment  Agreement. 

NEWARK  WRITERS  ORGANIZE 
(.Special  to  Editox  &  PuBUSxn) 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Sept.  20 — Forty- 
seven  Newark  newspaper  workers  have 
formed  an  organization  to  be  known  as 
the  Guild  for  Newark  Newspaper  Men 
and  Women.  The  organization  is  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  meeting  held  at  the  Hillcrest 
Club  in  Newark  last  night  at  which 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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3  NEW  YORK  NEWS  WRITERS  ORGANIZE 

qual 

Committee  Named  to  Represent  Reporters  at  Washington  Hearing  on  A.N.P.A.  Newspaper 
lour  Code — Asking  40-Hour,  Consecutive  Five-Day  Week — 500  Back  Program 
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n..  MU  PITRBV  was  now  under  the  NRA  and  it  was  up 

By  JUMIN  W.  rtKKi  .to  them  to  do  their  regular  amount  of 

The  newspaper  men  were  the  punish  you  he  is  going  to  have  a  lot  ol  ^ork  in  the  prescribed  40  hours  a  week. 

Mr.  Ernst.  trouble.”  This  reporter  had  suggested  that  the 

"The  people  who  holler  the  loudest  spirit  of  the  NRA  was  not  being  lived 

ire  going  to  get  the  most,”  Mr.  Ander-  jj,  plan,  that  the  idea  was  to 

on  said  in  connection  with  the  hearing  shorten  hours  in  order  to  increase  em- 
)n  the  code.  The  way  for  the  editorial  pioyment.  His  objection  incurred  the 

leople  to  get  what  they  want  is  not  to  displeasure  of  executives,  he  said,  and 

see  Jim  Farley,  or  Marvin  McIntyre  i^^  subsequently  fired.  He  asked 

- Mr.  .Anderson  what  a  reporter  should 

^  ^  do  under  such  conditions. 

"Complain  to  the  administration,”  Mr. 
.Anderson  said.  He  added  that  he  could 
not  understand  why  newspapermen  did 
not  write  to  Washington,  as  workers 
in  other  fields  did. 

I  V  At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Anderson 

"  '  said,  there  is  no  newspaper  code.  He 

>  ^  explained  that  the  publishers  had  merely 

signed  a  revised  version  of  the  so-called 
J  blanket  code  as  a  temporary  measure. 

-  “I  suspect,”  he  added,  "that  there  has 
been  some  chiseling  under  the  present 

- — ^ -  agreement.  That  is  all  the  more  reason 

why  newspapermen  should  be  represen¬ 
ted  at  Washington  next  Friday.” 

Mr.  Anderson,  in  answer  to  another 
question,  said  he  believed  it  would  be 
wise  for  the  Guild  to  be  represented  by 
legal  counsel  at  the  hearing. 

"The  publishers  have  an  attorney,” 
he  said,  "and  he’s  one  of  the  biggest 
public  utility  lawyers  in  the  U.  S.” 

Mr.  Ernst  was  then  designated  to  con¬ 
fer  with  the  committee  in  Washington. 

Mr.  .Angly  outlined  briefly  the  work 
of  the  committee  that  had  drafted  the 
program  originally,  and  told  of  the  de¬ 
liberations  that  had  gone  into  drafting 
each  provision.  He  also  sketched 
briefly  the  basis  of  the  British  Institute 
of  Journalists’  organization. 

W.  Ian  Mack,  World-Telegram 
financial  writer,  told  of  the  successful 
operation  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  News- 
writers  Union,  of  which  he  was  formerly 
a  member,  saying  that  seasoned  report¬ 
ers  under  the  union’s  provisions  receive 
a, minimum  pay  of  $58  a  week. 

With  this  discussion  finished  the  meet¬ 
ing  voted  to  accept  the  program  of  the 

_ , _ ^  _ _  _  Guild  as  present^.  It  was  explained 

come  to  them  seeking  free  news  space  before  the  voting  that  the  word  “news- 
that  “laws  of  their  editorial  guilds  pro-  paper  man”  as  used  in  the  program  in¬ 
cluded  newspaper  women  also. 

In  electing  the  committee  to  go  to 
Washington,  the  first  four  were  named 
.  ■  ■  "  'j.  Marguerite 

Young,  of  the  Daily  Worker,  a  radical 
paper,  was  nominated  as  the  fifth  com¬ 
mittee  member.  She  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated  in  the  ensuing  vote. 

It  was  subsequently  decided  to  give 
the  four  members  named  the  power  to 
pick  the  fifth  member  of  the  committee. 


the  meeting.  Among  them  were  many 
of  New  York’s  best  known  newspaper 
men.  These  included  well-known  by¬ 
line  writers,  desk  men  of  long  experi¬ 
ence,  district  reporters,  society  report¬ 
ers,  press  association  and  syndicate  men, 
and  others,  who  collectively  provide 
the  day’s  news  to  the  city’s  millions  of 
newspai^r  readers. 

Practically  unanimously,  they  ap¬ 
proved  a  program  of  minimum  wages 
and  hours  and  other  working  conditions 
which  were  to  be  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  NRA  for  consideration  in 
connection  with  the  newspaper  code. 

The  following  were  elected  to  repre¬ 
sent  New  York  newspaper  men  at 
Washington :  Heywood  Broun,  Scripps- 
Howard  columnist;  Joseph  Lilly,  re¬ 
porter,  World-Telegram;  Edward 
Angly,  reporter.  Herald  Tribune,  and 
Doris  Fleeson,  Washington  reporter. 
Daily  News. 

This  group,  meeting  afterwards,  en¬ 
larged  the  committee  to  include:  Morris 
Watson,  Associated  Press;  James 
Kieran,  Times,  and  Francis  Emery, 
Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle. 

Morris  L.  Ernst,  well-known  New 


Edward  Angly 


Joseph  Lilly 


Doris  Fleeson 


Heywood  Broun 


James  Kieran 


Morris  Ernst 


Morris  Watson 


drafted  at  meetings  of  a  small  group  should  say  to  the  NRA  at  the  hearing  and  ask  them  to  turn  on  the  heat  un- 
of  newspaper  men  over  a  peri^  of  Friday,  and  (2)  "to  forin  an  der  General  Johnson,  he  said,  but  to  ask 

five  weeks,  with  Mr.  Broun  as  the  tern-  organization  so  t^t  whatever  code  is  for  what  they  want  at  the  hearing  m 
porary  chairman.  Before  the  mass  provisions  will  be  kept.  the  regular  manner, 

mppiinw  We  are  not  meeting  in  any  hostility  Some  editorial  organizations  could 

among  newsp^pef  staffs.  Ennol  &  “‘f’  t9  publishers  Mr.  An- 

Pi  BiKiHFD  added  that  It  IS  the  duty  of  employes  to  derson  said,  especially  if  the  two  groups 

So  iewstai^r  mel  and  tad  >ook  out  for  their  own  Interests,  jmt  as  could  work  together.  Publishers  might 

Sorser^e  nrovrao,  d^.  h  ‘he  employers  look  out  for  theirs.  benefit  from  such  organizations,  he  sug- 

S  fa(o?"ng  H' 

the  Guild’s  program.  connected  with  a  New  York 

The  program  follows:  newspaper  who  had  the  courage  to 

“Tu  V  -u  r  X-  xr  1  XT  this  thing.  hibit  free  publicity. 

Ine  Guild  of  New  York  Newspaper  \Jr.  Broun  said  that  the  first  code  “In  their  code  the  publishers  have 
.Men  and  Women  favor  the  establish-  submitted  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  at  Wash-  called  newspaper  workers  ‘professional’  _  . 

ment  of  a  W  hour,  consecutive  five-day  ington  was  “a  bad  code,”  and  that  the  but  to  what  extent  are  they  ready  to  and  accepted  imm^iately. 

Reek  for  all  newspaper  writers,  except  revised  version,  under  which  publish-  recognize  them  as  such?”  Mr.  Anderson  ”  '  ' 

authentic  executives  and  men  engaged  ers  are  now  displaying  Blue  Eagles,  was  asked. 

1!,  .®'^PP‘y'”8  signed  syndicate  material,  bad  also.  The  loopholes  in  the  revised  Will  they  let  them  charge  their  own 
This  code,_  we  feel,  should  cover  all  code,  he  asserted,  were  indicated  by  the  fees,  work  on  what  stories  they  want, 
press  associations,  as  well  as  men  work-  fact  that  many  publishers  had  gone  be-  when  they  want,  and  allow  them  to 
“•f  for  individual  papers.  _  yond  its  regulations.  He  urged  the  come  and  go  as  they  please  as  “pro- 

We  favor  a  system  by  which  any  newspaper  men  to  cooperate  with  other  fessional”  people  do?  If  they  are  pro-  .  _ 

man  who  has  worked  for  more  than  editorial  groups  which  will  be  repre-  fessional,  Mr.  Anderson  said,  it  might  The  committee,  later,  however,  enlarged 

three  years  on  the  same  newspaper  may  sented  at  the  Washington  hearing.  be  expected  that  there  would  be  state  its  personnel  by  the  addition  of  three, 

not  be  dismissed  with  less  than  one  Paul  Y.  Anderson,  Washington  cor-  registration  and  examination  of  their  to  make  it  more  representative, 
month’s  notice;  four  years,  two  months’  respondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis-  qualifications,  as  provided  for  other  The  meeting  then  started  to  pick  a 
notice;  five  years,  three  months’  notice;  f>ntcli,  and  one  of  the  most  outspoken  “professional”  people.  permanent  chairman,  but  there  were 

six  years,  four  months’  notice;  seven  critics  of  the  newspaper  code,  was  then  Just  before  leaving  Washington,  Mr.  numerous  objections  to  this  from  the 

years,  five  months’  notice ;  and  eight  introduced  to  answer  questions  of  those  Anderson  said,  an  NRA  official  with  floor,  inasmuch  as  the  organization  as 
years  and  beyond,  six  months’  notice.  present.  statistics  told  him  that  the  turnover  in  yet  had  no  constitution  and  by-laws, 

“We  favor  an  extension  of  the  mini-  Mr.  Anderson  read  a  message  from  the  newspaper  industry  was  the  greatest  membership  requirements,  etc.  It  was 
mum  wage  clause  in  the  revised  news-  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson.  NRA  admin-  in  any  industry  except  the  automobile  stated  by  some  that  the  business  of 
^per  code  to  provide  that  any  New  istrator,  which  was  described  as  “a  mes-  industry.  picking  officers  could  not  be  done  until 

York  newspaper  man  who  has  had  one  sage  dictated  to  you  personally.”  One  of  the  first  questions  asked  Mr.  the  plan  of  organization  had  been  drafted 

year  or  more  experience  in  work,  shall  The  message  quoted  sections  of  the  Anderson  was  whether  the  petition  of  and  accepted. 

receive  a  minimum  wage  of  $35 ;  for  National  Recovery  Act  dealing  with  the  reporters  would  have  any  standing  at  It  was  then  moved  that  the  committee 

two  years’  experience,  $40.  To  pro-  right  of  employes  to  organize  and  bar-  the  open  hearing.  already  appointed  be  designated  also 

tect  this  scale  we  would  suggest  that  gain  collectively  and  calling  for  maxi-  “Certainly,”  Mr.  Anderson  replied.  “I  as  the  organization  group.  This  was 

not  more  than  one-fifth  of  any  report-  mum  hours  and  minimum  pay.  apd  happen  to  know  that  the  administration  passed  nearly  unanimously, 
orial  or  copy  desk  staff  should  consist  added:  “Of  course  these  provisions  feels  the  publishers  did  not  conduct  them-  Louis  W.  Fehr,A(m  T’orfe /dm^rtVaw, 
of  men  of  less  than  one  year’s  experi-  will  be  observed  and  enforced.”  selves  so  well  in  Washington.  They  urged  that  the  Guild  go  slowly  and  give 

Mr.  Anderson  then  read  a  letter  from  pulled  all  kinds  of  strings.  Compared  great  consideration  in  j^rfecting  its 

“We  favor  striking  out  clause  14,  Josephus  Daniels,  publisher  of  the  with  the  way  the  publishers  acted,  the  organization.  Too  many  times,  he  said, 
of  the  revised  newspaper  code,  which  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Neivs  and  Observer,  steel  men,  when  they  drafted  their  code,  had  there  been  attempts  to  organize  re¬ 
provides  that  newspaper  publishers,  al-  and  United  States  Ambassador  to  Mex-  were  Christians.  The  administration  portorial  groups  on  a  basis  of  emotion, 
though  admitting  the  right  of  collective  ico.  in  which  he  said  that  when  news-  welcomes  any  just  complaint,  and  I  feel  Everything  seemed  like  smooth  sailing, 
targaining,  may  not  be  called  upon  to  paper  business  offices  became  more  pow-  that  it  will  be  particularly  glad  to  hear  he  said,  until  the  emergency  that  gave 
deal  with  any  outside  parties.  erful  than  editorial  offices,  “you  cannot  from  newspaper  writers.”  rise  to  the  situation  subside,  and  then 

“We  favor  an  annual,  minimum  vaca-  have  a  free  press.”  A  reporter  from  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  out-  the  usual  thing  was  for  the  group  to 

tion  of  two  weeks  with  pay,  for  all  The  Washington  correspondent  told  lined  to  Mr.  Anderson  conditions  under  break  down  because  it  did  not  have  the 
newspaper  workers  who  have  been  em-  the  newspaper  men  that  they  “need  not  which  he  had  lost  his  job  after  he  had  organization  machinery  for  continuing. 
Ploy^  for  more  than  one  year.”  be  afraid”  in  prosecuting  their  interests  questioned  the  policy  of  his  paper  after  At  the  outset  of  the  meeting  it  was 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  City  in  Washington.  “The  law  protects  it  had  obtained  its  Blue  Eagle.  He  said  suggested  that  reporters  making  com- 

Club,  55  West  44th  street,  starting  at  you,”  he  said.  “If  anyone  attempts  to  reporters  had  been  informed  the  paper  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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NEW  POST  RECEPTION 
HELD  EXCELLENT 


“Exceeded  Our  Expectation*,’’  Nason 
Say*  More  Men  Beiay  Employed 
Ib  Cemposinc  Room — New  Ad- 
^  rertisiny  Rate*  Announced 


The  reception  of  the  “New  York  size” 
A'eti.’  i’ork  Evening  Post  has  “exceeded 
our  expectations,”  Harry  B.  Nason, 
Post  acting  edi¬ 
tor,  told  Editor 
&  PUBLISHER  this 
week. 

Mr.  Nason  de¬ 
clined  to  divulge 
circulation  tig- 
ures  at  this  time, 
although  he  said 
the>  were  more 
than  satisfactory. 

The  reception 
of  the  new-size 
newspaper  was 
held  all  the  more 
satisfactory  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact 
that  the  first  three  days  of  its  life  the 
weather  was  inclement,  and  therefore 
not  conducive  to  sales  of  newspapers. 
The  first  issue  in  the  new  size,  which  is 
one-half  standard  newspaper  size,  ap¬ 
peared  Sept.  14. 

Increased  activitj  at  the  Post  plant 
was  indicated  by  the  employment  of 
more  men  in  the  composing  room  and 
mechanical  departments.  Mr.  Nason 
.said  the  Post  is  using  all  of  its  mechan¬ 
ical  equipment. 

Promotion  of  the  paper  in  newspaper 
copy  this  week  centered  in  an  advertise- 


Harky  B.  Nason 


ment  illustrated  by  a  line-drawing  of 
three  men  in  a  subway  train,  the  center 
figure  crowding  the  other  two  as  he 
attempted  to  read  his  standard-size 
newspaper.  “This  man  is  not  a  crim¬ 
inal — fearing  the  gaze  of  his  fellows,” 
the  caption  said.  The  cony  featur^ 
“the  new  easy-to-handle.  easy-to-read 

Evening  Post,”  and  the  completeness 
of  its  news  content. 

New  general  advertising  rates,  rep¬ 
resenting  a  slight  reduction,  follow: 

„  ,  „  Per  agate  line 

a.  Run  of  Paper . . 

Space  Cont'-acts: 

5,000  lines  within  one  year . /9 

10.000  lines  within  one  year . 38 

15,000  lines  within  one  year . 37 

20,000  lines  within  one  year . *  * 

25,000  lines  within  one  year . [35 

c.  Time  Contracts: 

52  times  in  one  year . 40 

104  times  in  one  year . *39 

156  times  in  one  year .  **  33 

Minimum  space  14  lines. 


BECKWITH-BRANHAM  MERGER 


Firm*  of  New*paper  Repre*enUtiTe* 
Are  Combined 

The  Beckwith  Special  .\gencv.  Inc., 
newspaper  representative,  with  '  offices 
in  New  York  and  half  a  dozen  other 
leading  cities,  has  fteen  merged  with 
the  Branham  Companv,  it  liecame 
known  this  week.  The'  Beckwith  of¬ 
fices  will  be  closed,  and  representation 
of  a  number  of  the  Beckwith  pajiers 
will  be  carried  on  by  the  Branham 
Company.  A.  J.  Marucchi  and  E.  F. 
Toomy  of  the  Beckwith  staff  in  New 
\  ork  have  been  added  to  the  Branham 
staff. 

Fred  P.  Motz,  vice-president  of  the 
Branham  ewnpany,  said  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  newspapers  from  the  Beckwith 
list  would  be  represented  by  Branham : 
Louisville  Courier-] onrtia!  and  Times, 
Dallas  Times-Herald,  Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Journal  and  Enterprise.  West  Palm 
Beach  Post,  H'ichita  Eagle.  Others 
probably  will  be  added,  he  said. 


SEARCH  FOR  NEWSPAPERMAN 
{By  teUgrapk  to  Eorro*  &  Poblisrer) 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  21— Search  here 
has  been  started  for  Herbert  Johnson, 
retired  newspaperman,  who  was  re¬ 
port^  missing  from  the  home  of  his 
son-in-law,  Dr.  W.  T.  Dowd,  at  Rome, 
N_.  Y,  It  is  thought  that  Mr.  Johnson 
might  be  suffering  from  amnesia.  He 
began  his  newspaper  career  in  1876  in 
Lai^ster,  Pa.,  and  has  been  on  many 
dailies.  He  was  with  the  Public  Ledger 
staff  27  years. 


DONATES  STATE  PARK 

A  4,500  acre  track  of  timber-covered 
mountain  land  in  Patrick  County,  has 
been  donated  to  the  State  of  Virginia 
by  Junius  P.  Fishburh,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
Sr  World  Reu's,  as  the  fifth  in  a  chain 
of  public  parks  stretching  from  South¬ 
west  Virginia  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


M.  &  O.  SUES  E.  W. 
BACKUS  FOR  $7,235,778 

Receiver*  Seek  Reimbur*ement  of 

Fund*  Allegedly  U*ed  for  Con- 
*truction  and  Purcba*e  of 
Securitie* 

(By  tclenrafh  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Mix.ve-apolis,  Minn.,  Sept.  21 — E.  W 
Backus,  members  of  his  family  and  va¬ 
rious  Backus  interests  were  named  de¬ 
fendants  in  a  $7,235,778  equity  suit  filed 
in  Federal  District  Court  here  by  re¬ 
ceivers  of  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario 
Paper  Company,  one  of  the  Backus 
interests. 

The  complaint  advances  the  theory 
that  Backus  had  large  sums  of  money 
advanced  him  to  carry  on  his  enter¬ 
prises  and  that  later  he  attempted  to 
receive  credit  for  the  sums  through  the 
transfer  to  the  paper  company  of  “value¬ 
less  preferred  stock  in  the  Great  Lakes 
Paper  Company,”  by  credits  under  two 
contracts  for  construction  projects  and 
by  other  means. 

Other  defendants  were  Elizabeth  H. 
Backus  and  Seymour  \N'.  Backus,  wife 
and  son  respectively  of  Backus ;  the 
Kenora  Development  Company,  Ltd. ; 
Backus-Brooks  Company  and  the  Fort 
Francis  Pulp  &  Paper  Company.  C. 
T.  Jaffray  and  R.  H.  M.  Robinson  are 
the  receivers. 

During  the  course  of  the  transactions 
which  continued  from  1927  until  the 
|)aper  company  went  into  receivership 
in  February,  1931,  the  bill  charges,  Mr, 
Backus  and  his  family,  spoken  of  as 
“controlling  defendants,”  caused  credit 
to  be  extended  to  some  of  the  Backus 
concerns  which  were  not  in  position  to 
obtain  credit. 

The  bill  requests  specifically  that  the 
construction  contracts,  for  “which  no 
consideration  passed,”  be  cancelled,  as 
well  as  the  transaction  by  which  more 
than  $4,000,000  in  Great  Lakes  Paper 
Company  preferred  stock  became  part 
of  the  assets  of  the  Minnesota  &  On¬ 
tario  Company.  It  asks  also  for  an 
accounting  to  ascertain  just  how  much 
more  may  f>e  owing  the  latter  concern 
by  reason  of  various  transactions. 

The  two  contracts,  under  which  one 
of  the  concerns  agreed  to  do  certain 
construction  work,  were  signed  at  the 
behest  of  the  controlling  defendants 
"solely  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
withdrawals  and  the  extension  of  credit 
by  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Company 
and  the  Fort  Francis  Company  and 
other  subsidiaries  to  the  controlling  de¬ 
fendants  resitectively  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  apparent  offset  of  growing 
indebtedness  against  the  Kenora  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  controlling  defendants,” 
the  bill  states. 

It  continues  with  the  statement  that 
“the  contracts  were  wholly  without 
consideration  and  fraudulent  and  void.” 

The  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company 
stock,  transferred  by  Backus  to  the 
Minnesota  &  Ontario  Company,  was 
“without  value,”  the  bill  alleges.  It 
asks  that  the  stock  be  returned  to  Mr. 
Backus,  and  the  paper  company  be 
given  credit  for  the  sum. 

“Money  abstracted  from  the  Min¬ 
nesota  &  Ontario  Company,”  the  bill 
.states,  “was  used  by  the  controlling  de¬ 
fendants  for  the  purchase  of  stocks  and 
lionds  of  corporations  not  mentioned 
and  for  the  purchase  of  other  proper¬ 
ties  all  in  their  own  interest.” 

Mr.  Backus  termed  the  bill  “poppy¬ 
cock”  and  promised  some  startling 
revelations  in  the  answer, 

A.  B.  C.  DIRECTORS  MEET 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  .\udit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  were  to  meet 
at  the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York, 
Sept.  22. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  25-26-  Insurance  Advertising 
Conference,  11th  annual  meeting, 
Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  26-29 — Advertising  Specialty 
National  Assn,,  meeting.  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  26-29 — Direct  Mail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Assn.,  meeting.  Hotel  Sherman. 
Chicago. 

Sept.  28  —  Southern  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  meeting,  Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Oct.  6-8 — Ohio  Nevkspaper  Women’s 
Assn,,  annual  convention,  Akron. 

Oct.  6-7 — Missouri  Republican  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  fall  meeting.  Warsaw. 

Oct.  6 — West  Virginia  Associated 
Press,  annual  fall  meeting,  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va.,  in  conjunction  with 
annual  State  Newspaper  Council, 
Oct.  6-7  at  Morgantown. 

Oct.  9 — New  Jersey  Press  Assn., 
twelfth  annual  Newspaper  Institute, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick. 

Oct.  13-15 — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  18th 
national  convention,  Northwestern 
University,  Chicago. 

Oct.  13-14 — Interstate  Advertising 
Managers*  Assn.,  meeting.  Brigdeton, 
N.  J. 


BASIL  BREWER  BUYS 
CONTROL  OF  DAIUES 

Majority  Intereat  in  New  Bedford, 
Ma**.,  Paper*  Purcha*ed  from 
Stockholder* — Became  Publi*her 
in  March,  1931 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Sept.  21 — 
Basil  Brewer,  publisher  of  the  Stan¬ 
dard-Times,  Morning  Mercury  and 
Sufulay  Standard  Times  since  March  6, 
1931,  has  purchased  the  common  stock 
of  the  estate  of  Benjamin  H.  .Anthony 
and  Eklmund  .Anthony  and  several  other 
stockholders  in  E.  Anthony  and  Sons, 
Inc.,  owner  of  the  three  papers. 

His  holdings  constitute  a  majority. 
The  Times  was  consolidated  with  the 
Standard  Aug.  6,  1932.  The  Mercury 
was  founded  .Aug.  7,  1807 ;  the  Evening 
Standard,  Feb.  15,  1850;  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Times,  March  25,  1907. 

Mr.  Brewer,  a  native  of  Rush  Hill, 
Mo.,  was  with  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  from  1906  to  1919,  serving  as 
business  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Post 
from  1916  to  1919,  and  business  manager 
of  the  Clez’eland  Press  from  1919  to 
1921. 

He  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  Morning  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Bee  from  1921  to  1924,  and  editor, 
publisher  and  owner  of  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  Capital  Xetes  from  1924  to 
1929. 

CARLL  MANAaNG  EDITOR 

SucceedB  TuIUen  on  Indianapoli* 

Time* — I*aac*  1*  New*  Editor 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept.  18 — Changes 
in  the  staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
effective  today,  have  been  announced  by 
Talcott  Powell,  editor. 

Stanley  A.  Tull  sen,  managing  editor, 
has  r«igned  to  join  the  Cleveland  staff 
of  NE.A  Service,  and  Charles  Carll, 
former  city  editor,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor.  At  the  same  time  Norman 
Isaacs  was  promoted  to  fill  the  place 
made  vacant  when  Charles  Weddle, 
news  editor,  went  to  the  Akron  Times- 
Press  two  weeks  ago.  James  Doss,  of 
the  staff,  was  made  city  editor. 

Some  change  in  division  of  work  also 
was  announce.  The  departmental  edi¬ 
tors  will  be  responsible  for  makeup  of 
their  pages,  and  the  news  editor  will  be 
responsible  for  makeup  of  the  inside 
news  pages.  The  front  page  will  be 
made  up  by  the  city  editor  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 


AHLRICH  TO  LANSING 

Chris.  Ahlrich,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  is  now  the  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  (Wis.)  Capital  Times. 


RALPH  RENAUD  JOINS 
WASHINGTON  POST 


Former  New  York  Executive  Ap¬ 
pointed  Managing  Editor — Clyde 
McCauley  Become*  New* 
Editor 

Bv  (iKORI.E  H.  .VIaNNINC 
{li’ashingtoti  Correspondent . 

Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washin(;ton,  1).  C..  Sept.  20— With 
the  appointment  of  Ralph  E.  Renaud 
as  managing  editor,  the  Washington 
Post  practically 
completed  this 
week  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  its 
Iiersonnel.  There 
has  been  an  al- 
m  o  s  t  complete 
turnover  since 
Eugene  Meyer 
purchased 
the  Post  at  auc¬ 
tion  from  the 
McLean  estate 
about  three 
months  ago. 

Renaud  was 
managing  editor 
of  the  York  Evening  Post  until 

last  week.  He  formerly  occupied  the 
.same  position  on  the  Sett'  York  World, 
and  before  that  was  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Netv  York  Tribune 
and  night  managing  editor  of  the  Netv 
York  Herald.  He  was  born  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  did  his  first  newspaper  work 
here. 

Clyde  McCauley,  who  has  been  act¬ 
ing  managing  editor,  has  been  appointed 
news  editor. 

Don  Reed,  who  was  city  editor  for 
several  years  and  held  the  place  as 
managing  editor  when  the  Post  changed 
hands,  is  now  personal  assistant  to 
Eugene  Mac  Lean,  the  general  manager. 
Mr.  Mac  Lean  came  to  the  Post  shortly 
after  it  was  purchased  by  Eugene 
Meyer. 

Frederic  C.  Pitts  has  been  appointed 
Sunday  editor.  Pitts  was  formerly 
news  editor  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
.VcTi'f.  and  acting  managing  editor. 

Karl  T.  Dixon,  for  several  years  as- 
siKiated  with  Earl  Martin,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  joined  the 
Post  recently.  He  is  now  holding  doyn 
the  job  as  assistant  news  editor,  after 
serving  awhile  as  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Mr.  MacLean. 

Joseph  F.  Melia  was  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Post  about 
two  weeks  ago.  He  was  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Netv  York  American  and 
later  advertising  manager  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Evening  News. 

Winslow  Abbey  is  manager  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  He  was  formerly 
business  manager  of  the  NEA  Service. 
Inc. 

Elliott  Thurston,  formerly  manager 
of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  New 
York  World,  and  now  well-known 
Washington  political  writer,  and  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Record 
and  Boston  Post,  joined  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  staff  recently.  Mr.  Thurston 
has  been  given  the  task  of  organizii^ 
the  gathering  and  writing  of  all  politi¬ 
cal  and  government  departmental  news 
for  the  Post,  it  was  explained  by  Mr. 
MacLean. 

Ira  h:.  Bennett  remains  as  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  on  the  Post.  He  has  held 
that  position  nearly  25  years. 

There  have  been  a  score  of  minor 
changes  in  the  Post  staff  since  Mr. 
Meyer  took  the  paper  over. 


BACKS  SURVEY  WITH  $50,000 
(Special  to  Editor  k  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Sept.  20 — Copies  of  a  survey 
made  under  the  direction  of  J.  L. 
Palmer,  professor  of  marketing  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  showing'  the 
“home  coverage”  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  were  issued  this  week  to  local 
and  national  advertisers.  The  survey 
is  prefaced  with  an  offer  to  donate  to 
charity  $50,000  “if  any  one  can  prove 
any  substantial  inaccuracy  in  the  data 
herewith  published  relating  to  efferiive 
home  coverage  of  the  Daily  News.” 
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OPINION  IS  DIVIDED  ON  TUGWELL  BILL 

Measure  Seen  As  Grave  Threat  by  Some  Agency  Men  and  Medicine  Manufacturers — Others 
Delay  Commenting — B.  B.  B.  Executive  Emphatically  Favors  Proposed  Law 


WIDM  disagreement  was  evident 
tliis  week  in  comments  upon  the 
article  contributed  to  P'pitok  &  Pin- 
lishkr  last  week  by  Rexford  G.  Tug- 
well.  assistant  secretary  of  Agriculture, 
writing  about  the  proposed  inire  bnid 
and  drug  bill. 

Of  probable  significance  was  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  numbers  of  advertisers  and 
advertising  agents  who  place  food, 
drug,  or  cosmetic  copy  to  make  any 
public  statement  on  the  matter.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  list  of  those  (pieried  were 
many  of  the  largest  and  hest-kno\jn 
manufacturers  of  f<K)ds,  drugs,  and  cos¬ 
metics.  as  well  as  some  large  and  ac¬ 
tive  agencies  with  accounts  in  one  or 
more  of  these  fields. 

A  few  openly  avowed  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  broad  extension  of  federal 
power  involved  in  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion.  In  addition,  evidence  came  to 
light  showing  active  campaigns  de¬ 
signed  to  defeat  the  bill  when  it  comes 
up  in  the  next  Congress.  Associations 
of  manufacturers  who  would  be  affected 
by  the  legislation  have,  of  course,  been 
active  for  some  time,  and  have  had  ex¬ 
pert  legal  counselors  analyzing  the 
measure.  The  bill  was  vigorously  at¬ 
tacked  at  a  convention  of  the  United 
Medicine  Manufacturers’  .\s.sociation  in 
Chicago,  as  told  in  another  article  on 
this  page. 

The  head  of  one  of  the  large.st  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  argued  that  the  agencies, 
by  adopting  an  N'RA  code  setting  up 
standards  of  advertising  ethics,  had  vir¬ 
tually  adopted  the  Tug  well  attitude 
toward  advertising.  He  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  would  consider  it  dis¬ 
astrous  to  newspaivers  and  magazines 
if  administrative  officials  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  interpret  c|uestions  of  fact 
under  the  propose«l  bill. 

One  voice  raised  emphatically  in 
favor  of  the  Tugwell  proposals  was 
that  of  K.  U.  (ireene.  general  manager 
of  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau, 
who  described  the  great  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  pro.secuting  fraudulent  medi¬ 
cal  adverti.sers  under  existing  laws. 

"There  should  be  no  opposition,”  he 
said,  "to  a  law  to  insure  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  you  read  shall  be  worthy 
of  confidence.  The  record  shows  that 
in  the  ))ast  some  nation’’ I  adverti«e-s 
have  not  hesitated  to  exploit  the  public 
in  their  own  selfish  interests.  I  think 
it  a  sound  premise  that  the  pure  food 
and  drugs  act  should  Ik'  extended  to 
cover  all  advertising  instead  of  merelv 
reaching  package  labels  as  at  present. 
The  proposed  hill  will  be  carefully  re¬ 
viewed.  and  we  hoi)e  that  the  law  as 
enacted  will  he  sound  and  provide 
C(|uitable  treatment  for  all.” 

Mr.  (ireene  held  that  while  the  worst 
abuses  lay  in  medical  advertising,  it 
was  proper  for  the  bill  to  impose  rigid 
re.strictions  on  f<K>d  advertising  as  well, 
because  of  the  exaggerated  claims  made 
for' some  food  products  and  because  in 
.some  instances  excessive  use  of  certain 
f<K>ds  might  he  harmful. 

In  the  field  of  drugs  and  cosmetics 
he  drew  a  distinction  between  the 
"many  products  which  serve  a  useful 
purpose  and  have  a  tremendous  public 
following"  and  the  dubious  fringe  of 
products  which  arc  advertised  in  pub¬ 
lications  where  the  standards  are  low. 
h-ven  in  the  first  class,  he  said,  adver¬ 
tising  is  t(M)  fre(|uently  exaggerated, 
while  in  the  latter  class  there  is  apt  to 
hf  actual  fraud. 

"Irrespective  of  whatever  laws  are 
passed.”  he  commented,  “the  public  is 
Ruing  to  buy  drugs  and  cosmetics.” 

In  administration  of  the  proposed 
law,  Mr.  (ireene  held,  the  government 
should  deal  with  the  advertising  of 
fraudulent  products,  and  should  set 
up  standards  of  quality  for  products, 
but  should  leave  the  advertising  field 
every  opportunity  for  self-regulation  as 
regards  the  advertising  of  meritorious 


products.  He  referred  to  the  .■Advertis¬ 
ing  Review  t'ommittee  set  up  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  and  also  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  cleaning  up  advertising  in 
the  N'RA  C(Kles  of  various  industries. 
He  called  attention  to  a  sentence  in  Mr. 
Tugwell’s  article,  which  said:  "1  am 
convinced  that  with  the  Department  of 
.Agriculture  possessing  the  authority 
this  bill  contains,  publishers,  broad¬ 
casters,  advertising  agencies  and  all 
their  associations  can  do  most  of  the 
actual  policing.” 

“This  makes  it  evident,”  said  Mr. 
Greene,  "that  the  Advertising  Review 
Committee  and  similar  organizations 
will  have  a  chance  to  prove  their  effec¬ 
tiveness.  If  they  do  a  good  job,  thev 
need  not  fear  that  government  inter¬ 
ference  in  this  or  future  administra¬ 
tions.  But  if  self-regulation  of  adver¬ 
tising  fails,  the  government,  under  this 
proposed  law,  would  be  able  to  stei> 
in  and  do  the  work.” 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  the 
charge  was  made  this  week  that 
the  bill  constituted  unwarranted  dele¬ 
gation  of  powers  to  bureaurra* 
it  would  make  the  American  Medical 
Association  almost  sole  arbiter  of 
what  medicines  could  l)e  advertised,  and 
that  it  would  put  numbers  of  manu¬ 
facturers  out  of  business. 

A  3(XK)-word  criticism  of  the  meas¬ 
ure,  drawn  up  on  behalf  of  a  group  of 


Opposition  to  the  Tugweii  food 
and  drug  advertising  bill  was 
voiced  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
United  Medicine  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.,  in  Chicago  late  last  week. 
Individual  members  were  requested  to 
urge  publishers  and  legislators  to  study 
the  proposed  bill  from  the  standpoint 
of  public  welfare. 

J.  M.  Ewing.  Ligonier,  Pa.,  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  association, 
made  the  following  statement  to  EniTOR 
&  Publisher: 

“I  believe  it  very  necessary  that  much 
study  and  thought  should  be  given  to 
the  Tugwell  bill  as  to  the  effects  it  will 
have  on  American  industry  and  public 
health.” 

The  bill  was  referred  to  as  “another 
sinister  prohibition  movement”  by  Avron 
Spiro,  of  Lake.  Spiro,  Cohn,  Inc.,  Mem¬ 
phis  advertising  agency,  in  a  telegram 
addressed  to  the  convention  meml)ers. 

J.  O.  Clark,  of  tb.e  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  .Agriculture,  outlined  the 
highlights  of  the  proposed  bill,  as 
viewed  by  the  administration,  and  as¬ 
serted  that  "no  honest  manufacturer 
need  fear  it.” 

Mr.  Spiro’s  wire  suggested  a  vigor¬ 
ous  newspaper  publicity  campaign  at¬ 
tacking  the  bill  and  said  "newspapers 
will  stand  with  you  because  they  are 
vitally  affected.”  The  text  of  the  wire 
follows : 

“Inasmuch  as  time  is  short  liefore  the 
Tugwell  bill  will  be  presented,  any 
newspaper  publicity  directed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  must  have  color  and  interest.  It 
must  appeal  to  the  public’s  personal  in¬ 
terests  and  arouse  active  opjxisition 
against  the  bill.  This  appeal  can  lie 
woven  around  the  fact  that  another  sin¬ 
ister  prohibition  movement  is  starting 
in  Washington. 

“America  is  just  now  emerging  from 
its  great  and  sad  experiment  of  prohi¬ 
bition  with  all  its  attendant  evils.  It 
has  been  proved  that  the  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit  of  .America  will  not  tol¬ 
erate  any  attempt  to  illegalize  personal 
liberty.  The  Tugwell  bill  and  what  it 
aims  to  do  are  in  reality  another  pro¬ 
hibition  movement ;  a  prohibition  move¬ 
ment  which  seeks  to  restrain  even  a 
more  natural  inclination  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  public  than  even  the  drinking  of 
alcoholic  liquors.  Self-preservation  is 


drug  interests,  was  made  public  bv 
one  manufacturer. 

In  a  section  on  advertising,  this 
said : 

“.Advertisement  is  defined  to  mean 
all  representations  of  fact  or  opinion 
designated  in  any  manner  or  by  anv 
means  other  than  by  labeling.  This,  of 
course,  would  include  oral  as  well  as 
written  or  printed  statement.  There  is 
no  good  reason  why  advertising  of 
fcxxls,  drugs  or  cosmetics  should  be 
subjected  to  such  a  drastic 
statute.  Section  Q  prohibits  advertis¬ 
ing  which  is  false  in  any  particular  ‘or 
by  ambiguity  or  iiifcrciicr  creates  a  mis¬ 
leading  imfiression'  or,  if  it  mentions 
the  name  of  any  disease  but  fails  to 
state  that  it  i*  not  a  specific  cure,  but 
is  a  palliative  or  contains  any  repre¬ 
sentation  directliy  or  by  ambiguity  or 
inference  ‘which  is  contrary  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  of  medical  opinion.’ 
Such  prohibitions,  punishable  bv  fine 
and/or  imprisonment  and/or  cancella¬ 
tion  of  license  to  do  business,  are  not 
only  radical  and  unreasonable,  but 
would  render  it  practically  impossible 
for  any  hone.st,  conscientious  manufac¬ 
turer  to  continue  in  business.  The  true 
test  of  false  advertising  should  be 
truthfulness,  and  not  vague  tests  of 
‘ambiguity,’  ‘inference,’  ‘impression,’  or 
‘opinion.’ 

"It  would  seem  that  the  real  purpose 


the  first  law  of  nature  and  self-medica¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  first  laws  of  self- 
preservation. 

“The  objection  of  the  general  iniblic 
to  purpose  and  ultimate  effect  of  the 
Tugwell  bill  will  be  natural  and  fun¬ 
damental.  For  this  reason  the  story 
can  be  told  the  public  in  the  form  of 
another  fight  again.st  prohibition — a 
prohibition  which  seeks  to  take  away 
from  the  women  of  .America  their  in¬ 
herit  right  to  administer  self-medication 
hy  medicines  of  recognize<l  efficiency 
within  their  own  homes.  Such  a  methwl 
of  appeal  to  the  public  shotdd  bring  a 
quick  understanding  and  should  swing 
public  opinion  against  the  projiosefl  bill. 
Such  an  appeal  as  this  would  lie  readily 
understcxxl  by  a  public  that  has  for  13 
years  seen  the  sad  siiectacle  of  the  18th 
.Amendment  loom  before  its  eyes  and 
has  witnessed  its  sini.ster  influence  seep 
in  and  shatter  in  many  instances  the 
very  structure  of  our  country. 

■(live  the  newspaiiers  a  real  news 
idea  and  they  will  stand  with  you  lie- 
cause  they  too  are  vitally  affected  hy 
the  ultimate  working  of  the  hill  if  pas¬ 
sed.  Just  imagine  what  a  ixiwerful  and 
forceful  influence  this  idea  would  prove 
w’hen  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  in  a  clear-cut.  concise,  easy-to- 
understand  form.  .America  has  made 
one  sad  mi.stake  with  liquor  prohibition 
and  liquor  was  never  a  necessity.  The 
.American  public  will  indignantly  re¬ 
pulse  any  further  attempts  at  prohibi¬ 
tion  particularly  if  it  is  a  prohibition 
against  self-medication,  which  because 
it  is  a  fundamental  traditional  necessity, 
is  even  nearer  to  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  .American  public. 

"The  various  women’s  clubs  and 
organizations  of  the  country  would 
prove  a  fertile  field  in  which  to  arouse 
public  feeling  against  the  Tugwell  bill, 
because,  after  all.  it  is  the  mothers  and 
grandmothers  of  .America  who  have 
exalted  self-medication  to  its  present 
high  place  in  home  health  and  it  is  those 
women  who  would  be  the  first  to  rebel 
forcefully  at  any  attempt  to  prohibit 
their  activity  in  this  regard. 

“The  newspapers  are  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  for  this  bill  hits  directly  at  them. 
It  establishes  a  government  censorship 
on  advertising  directed  by  non-adver¬ 
tisers.” 


of  section  9  relating  to  advertising  is  to 
kill  all  advertising  of  proprietary  medi¬ 
cines.  The  use  of  such  statements  in 
the  bill  as  ’to  discourage  the  public 
advertisement  and  sale  in  interstate 
commerce  of  drugs  for  diseases  wherein 
self-medication  may  be  especially  dan¬ 
gerous.’  and  the  fact  that  the  words 
‘self-medication’  are  used  three  times  in 
section  9  (c)  are  very  significant. 

Moreover,  advertisements  disseminated 
to  members  of  the  medical  and  phar¬ 
macological  professions  only  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  this  provision  of  the  law. 
.As  a  matter  of  fairness,  if  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  wise  to  have  governmental 
censorship  of  advertising  of  medicines 
then  it  should  apply  to  all  such  adver¬ 
tising,  without  exemptions  or  favorti- 
ism  to  any  group  or  class. 

“If  governmental  censorship  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  necessary  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest  it  should  be  applied  to  all  agri¬ 
culture,  commerce  and  industry,  as  is 
contemplated  in  the  so-called  Printer/ 
Itxk  false  advertising  bill  now  pending 
in  Congress,  which  bill  prohibits  and 
penalizes  false  advertising  of  any 
product  or  service.” 

Elsewhere  the  analysis  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  comment : 

“The  provision  in  the  bill  regarding 
an  ‘imitation  of  another  food’  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  It  may  be  construed 
so  as  to  require  every  preparation 
which  did  not  comply  with  the  official 
standard  to  be  labeled  ‘imitation.’  That 
is,  no  food  product  could  be  labeled 
‘compound.’  ‘mixture,’  ‘blend’  or  given 
a  distinctive,  fanciful  or  coined  name 
such  as  Bred-Spred,  Jello-0.  Crisco, 
Certo,  Karo,  etc.  They  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
an  official  formula  or  be  labeled  ‘imi¬ 
tation.’  This  provision  particularly  con¬ 
cerns  manufacturers  of  extracts  and 
flavors.” 

The  same  digest,  stating  that  the  bill 
“would  make  the  secretary  of  agricul¬ 
ture  supreme  dictator  of  the  production, 
manufacture,  distribution,  sale  and  pur¬ 
chase  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
of  foods,  medicines,  and  toilet  prepara¬ 
tions,”  went  on  to  say: 

“Such  a  change  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  sound  principle  that  this  gov¬ 
ernment  was  founded  on  government  by 
laws  and  not  by  men. 

“Under  the  present  law  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  experience  of  the  past  25  years, 
manufacturers  and  di.stributors  of  foods 
and  drugs  have  been  enabled  within  a 
reasonable  degree  to  know  what  state¬ 
ments  may  lawfully  be  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  products  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  1906.  In  the  present  law  it  is 
a  question  of  fact  whether  or  not  the 
article  is  adulterated  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  law  and  it  is  also  a  question 
of  fact  whether  or  not  the  product  is 
falsely  and  fraudulently  misbranded. 

“But  under  the  proposed  law  it  would 
lie  a  crime  to  make  any  statement  on  the 
label,  in  correspondence,  or  in  advertis¬ 
in'”  in  connection  with  any  interstate 
shipment  of  food,  medicine  or  toilet 
preparation,  even  though  the  article  he 
pure,  wholesome  and  useful,  if  such 
statement  contains  any  ‘inference,’  ‘am¬ 
biguity,’  ‘impression’  or  ‘opinion’  which 
can  be  construed  as  misleading,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  intent  of  the  manufacturer 
or  distributor.  It  is  believed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  such  an  abstract  ideal  of  KX) 
per  cent  scientific  accuracy  is  un¬ 
necessary,  impracticable,  and  unreason¬ 
able. 

“There  is  grave  doubt  regarding  the 
constitutionality  of  any  law  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  fine  and/or  imprisonment 
for  its  violation  unless  the  law  itself 
more  clearly  defines  the  unlawful  acts.” 

Criticizing  the  permit  system  proposed 
to  be  set  up,  the  report  said :  “It  should 
be  noticed  that  the  secretary  may  im- 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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NEW  CAMPAIGN  TO  STIMULATE  BUYING 
DRAWS  WIDESPREAD  ATTENTION 


CONFERENCE  BARS  BROADCASTS 


Hearst  Series  of  Advertisements,  Originally  Drawn  Up  for  Govmi- 
ment  Use,  Urges  Public  to  “Buy  m  September” — 

New  York  NRA  Drive  Delayed 


MORN'ING  and  Sunday  newspapers 
of  the  Hearst  group,  and  evening 
papers  in  cities  where  there  is  no  morn¬ 
ing  Hearst  paper,  are  publishing  a  ser¬ 
ies  of  13  “Buy  in  September”  full-page 


Today  ymr  mmm  m  the  "'deUtJ Imt"  i»  a  pATtioTlC  Act! 


BUY  IN  SEPTEMBER  -  BUY  AMERICAN  I 


One  of  the  Hearst  “Buy  in  September” 
pages. 

advertisements  which  have  attracted 
wide  attention. 

As  part  of  this  campaign,  energetic 
promotion  effort  has  b^n  given  in  all 
the  Hearst  cities.  The  advertisements 
are  based  on  the  theme  that,  as  the  first 
advertisement  said,  “The  success  of  na¬ 
tional  recovery  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.”  The  copy,  like  that  of 
other  advertisements  brought  out  re¬ 
cently,  seeks  to  loosen  consumer  buying 
as  an  essential  factor  in  national  re¬ 
covery. 

This  week  saw  another  postponement 
of  the  buying  campaign  planned  by  the 
Kew  York  NRA  organization,  which  is 
now  expected  to  get  under  wav  soon 
after  final  acceptance  of  the  retail  code 
which  has  been  engrossing  dealers’  at¬ 
tention  for  some  weeks.  The  first  ad 
declared:  “More  People  Must  Get  On 
The  Payroll,  or  More  People  Must 
Get  Off !"  Other  advertisements  in 
this  campaign,  prepared  by  leading  ad¬ 
vertising  men,  carry  on  the  drive  with 
such  arguments  as  these :  “Depres¬ 
sion  has  been  so  long  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  consciousness  that  it’s  hard  to 
recognize  the  advent  of  better  times, 
but  on  all  sides  there  is  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  tide  has  turned.  .  .  . 
The  President’s  program  for  industrial 
recovery  is  not  a  question  of  patriotism 
but  self-interest,  b^use  more  jobs  will 
be  lost  unless  more  jobs  are  found. 

.  .  .  It’s  a  plain  business  proposition 
and  it’s  a  much  better  proposition  to¬ 
day  than  it  will  be  later,  because  prices 
are  going  up  and  the  only  way  to  get 
bargains  is  to  buy  now.” 

Each  advertisement  is  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  some  business  group,  and  will 
include  at  the  bottom  a  list  of  “mer¬ 
chandise  which  our  employes  plan  to 
buy  between  now  and  January  First.” 

The  Hearst  campaign  was  prepared 
by  J.  Stirling  Getcfiell,  Inc.,  New 
York  agency,  and  according  to  an 
agency  statement,  grew  out  of  an  ap¬ 
parently  unrelated  advertisement  by  the 
Davega  chain  of  stores  in  a  New  York 
newspaper  .Aug.  3.  This  said;  “Wanted 
— 50  sporting  goods  and  radio  sales¬ 
men.”  and  went  on  to  explain  that  the 
men  were  to  be  added  as  part  of  the 
President’s  re-employment  program. 

“To  the  man  in  the  street  this  was 
good  news,”  said  the  agency  statement. 
“But  we  saw  in  it  a  serious  challenge 
to  the  man  at  the  head  of  a  business. 
How  to  meet  this  new  overhead  .  .  . 
how  to  pay  these  extra  men  their 
weekly  wage.  This  was  a  vital  problem.” 

\’isualizing  the  need  for  a  campaign 
to  encourage  buying,  the  agency  rushed 


into  type  the  full  series  of  advertise¬ 
ments,  planning  them  to  be  run  over  the 
signature  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  program  was  submitted  to 
government  officials  and  the  matter  of 
an  appropriation  debated. 

“It  was  during  this  period  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  consideration  that  we  re¬ 
ceived  an  important  telegram,”  the 
agency  explained.  “It  was  sent  by 
Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst.  A 
Hearst  editor  had  seen  our  proposal, 
and  he  liked  it.  He  told  Mr.  Hearst 
about  it.” 

As  part  of  the  Hearst  promotion  cam¬ 
paign  based  on  these  advertisements, 
thousands  of  copies  were  printed  in 
color  as  posters,  and  distributed  to  busi¬ 
ness  houses.  Filling  stations  received 
posters  .of  the  advertisement  showing 
a  motorist  at  a  gas  station.  Automobile 
supply  stores  and  tire  companies  re¬ 
ceived  those  showing  a  man  changing  a 
blown-out  tire  and  deciding  that  it  was 
time  to  buy  a  new  set.  An  advertise¬ 
ment  showing  a  grocery  scene  went  to 
food  stores  and  so  on.  Many  movie 
houses  displayed  “blow-ups”  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  which  a  couple  were  de¬ 
ciding  to  see  a  film  show  instead  of 
sitting  at  home. 

In  addition  the  series  was  promoted 
at  14,000  newsstands. 


ENDANGERED  IN  CUBA 


Big  Six  Schools  In  Midwest  Will  Keep 
Football  Games  Off  Air 

Radio  broadcasting  of  Big  Six  con¬ 
ference  football  games  has  been  banned 
by  unanimous  decision  of  the  athletic 
boards  at  the  Universities  of  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Missouri  and 
Kansas  State  and  Iowa  State  colleges, 
it  was  announced  this  week  by  C.  L. 
Brewer,  Missouri  athletic  director  and 
secretary  of  the  conference,  following  a 
poll  of  the  membership. 

“Radio  broadcasting  has  been  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  conference  for  some  time,” 
Brewer  said.  “It  was  felt  by  several 
directors  that  broadcasting  reduced  at¬ 
tendance,  but  some  schools  as  a  matter 
of  policy  have  hesitated  to  banish  radio 
from  the  press  box.  With  the  lowering 
of  admission  prices  this  year,  however, 
and  the  necessity  of  drawing  larger 
crowds,  action  of  some  sort  was  im¬ 
perative.” 

Brewer  stated  other  factors  influenc¬ 
ing  the  decision  were  strong  newspaper 
objection  and  sharp  competition  among 
broadcasting  companies  for  the  privilege 
of  reporting  games  by  radio. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  this 
week  refused  to  sanction  radio  broad¬ 
casts  of  Minnesota  football  game  this 
fall,  if  sponsored  by  a  brewery  con¬ 
cern. 


HAD  CONTRACT  WITH  HARDING 


Brush-Moore  Agreed  to  Pay  Former 


President  $13,300  Per  Year 

_  iSpfcial  to  Eoitob  &  Pubusreb) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  20 — A 
salary  of  $13,3CK)  a  year  guaranteed  to 
the  late  President  Warren  G.  Harding 
for  services  as  an  associate  editor  of 
the  Marion  (0.)  Star  is  in  controversy 
in  an  appeal  filed  by  Brush-Moore 

Newspapers,  Inc.,  from  assessment  of  an 
income  tax  deficiency  in  the  amount  of 
$3,350.66. 

When  the  Brush-Moore  syndicate 
purchased  Harding’s  holdings  in  the 
Harding  Publishing  Company  a  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  agreement  that  for 
a  period  of  70  years,  beginning  Sept. 
1,  1923,  the  then  President  would  be 
employed  as  an  associate  editor  at 
$13,300  a  year,  and  that  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  the  payment  would  be  made 
to  his  estate.  The  President’s  death 
came  a  few  days  after  the  contract  was 
executed  and  before  he  had  actually  en¬ 
tered  upon  his  editorial  duties.  Pay¬ 
ments  were  then  made  to  the  estate  and 
the  right  of  the  syndicate  to  deduct 
these  amounts  as  business  expenses  now 
is  at  issue. 

The  appeal  also  seeks  sanction  for 
deductions  of  ^,545.98,  representing 
donations  to  charitable  agencies.  These 
are  claimed  to  be  proper  business  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  in  the  promotion  of  cir¬ 
culation,  advertising  and  prestige. 


Miami  (Fla.)  New*  Men  Threatened 
by  Revolutionists 

Francis  P.  Malone,  city  editor,  and 
Ralph  Willits,  chief  photographer,  both 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  are 
back  in  Miami  after  covering  the  un¬ 
rest  in  Havana  following  the  abdication 
of  Carlos  Manuel  de  Cespedes  from  the 
presidency  and  the  accession  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Grau  San  Martin. 

The  men  narrowly  missed  facing  a 
firing  squad  upon  arrival  in  Cuba  when 
their  plane  w’as  forced  down  100  miles 
from  Havana.  They  went  aboard  a  boat 
in  the  custody  of  the  revolutionists  and 
found  themselves  unable  to  explain  to 
the  authorities  their  presence.  C)nly  one 
man  among  their  captors  was  able  to 
speak  English  and  he  was  able  to  speak 
it  imperfectly.  Efforts  to  win  him  to 
their  side  failed  and  they  were  fr^d 
only  after  an  English-speaking  physician 
came  aboard. 


VAN  HORN  ON  ST.  PAUL  NEWS 


HTZGERALD  RESIGNS 


SLOGAN  DRIVE  OFFERS 
ANNUITY  PRIZES 


Unusual  Rewards  Announced  in 
Contest  to  Pick  Sub-Title  to 
American  Weekly — $1,000  a 
Year  for  Life  to  Winner 


MRS.  FRANK  P,  GLASS 


A  large  .American  Weekly  promotion 
campaign  to  select  a  slogan  and  sub¬ 
title  to  the  weekly  Hearst  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  magazine  section,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Hearst  Newspapers. 

First  prize  is  $1,000  each  year  for 
life  to  the  winner.  Second  prize  is  $500 
for  life. 

Third  prize  is  $500  a  year  for  five 
years;  fourth,  $400  for  five  years; 
fifth  and  sixth,  $1  a  day  for  five  years; 
seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth,  ^50 
a  year  for  five  years. 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  time 
that  annuities  have  been  offered  as  re¬ 
wards  in  newspaper  contests. 

The  American  Weekly  is  announcing 
the  contest  on  four  consecutive  Sundays. 
The  first  announcement  appeared  Sept. 
17.  A  coupon  is  being  printed  with 
each  announcement.  It  provides  space 
for  the  proposed  slogan,  and  the  names, 
addresses  and  birthday  dates  of  the 
contestants. 

A  board  of  judges  to  select  the  win¬ 
ners  will  be  announced  soon,  Hearst 
officials  declared. 


Named  Business  Manager  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Director — Woodward  Named 

Announcement  was  made  this  week 
of  the  appointment  of  J.  R.  \'an  Horn 
as  business  manager  and  advertising 
director  of  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News, 
effective  immediately.  Mr.  Van  Horn 
has  been  in  newspaper  work  in  St. 
Paul  for  many  years.  He  was  formerly 
w’ith  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune  and  the  Seattle  Post -In¬ 
telligencer.  For  the  past  11  years  he 
has  been  with  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press. 

W.  H.  Neal  who  has  been  with  the 
St.  Paul  Daily  News  for  many  years, 

has  been  appointed  advertising  mana¬ 
ger.'  The  News  also  announced  that 
John  B.  Woodward,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  its  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative. 


Stockton,  Cal.,  Publisber  Join*  San 
Francisco  Chronicle 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  I  RANcisco,  Sept.  19 — The  Stock- 
ton  (Cal.)  Independent  is  reported  in 
process  of  sale  by  W.  A.  Fitzgerald, 
who  announced  that  he  had  resigned  as 
publisher  of  the  Independent  this  week 
on  assuming  his  new  duties  with  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  as  editorial 
associate  of  Chester  Rowell,  e.xecutive 
editor. 

Arrangements  for  the  sale  are  being 
conducted  by  a  party  believed  acting  in 
behalf  of  the  Crown-Zellerbach  Paper 
Company,  a  creditor.  Fitzgerald  was 
managing  editor  of  the  old  Fresno  Re¬ 
publican  for  the  20  years  the  Republi¬ 
can  was  published  by  Rowell.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  became  publisher  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  in  1923. 


BUREAUS  JOIN  A.F.A. 
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Better  Business  Affiliation  Votes  for 
Advertising  Link 

The  Affiliated  Better  Business 
Bureaus,  Inc.,  consisting  of  more  than 
50  local  organizations  and  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau,  voted  unani¬ 
mously  at  their  recent  convention  in 
Chicago  to  affiliate  with  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  as  a  national 
group  under  the  Council  on  Depart¬ 
mental  Activities. 

This  action  renews  an  association 
under  which  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  for  many  years  before 
1927  shared  offices  with  the  A.  F.  A. 
and  was  financed  jointly  with  it.  The 
local  Bureaus,  however,  have  not  been 
affiliated  with  the  A.  F.  A.  before.  The 
A.  F.  A.,  then  known  as  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  America,  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  organizing  the  “vigilance 
committees”  from  which  the  Better 
Business  Bureaus  sprang. 

Harry  Van  Horn,  manager  of  the 
Columbus  Bureau,  was  elect^  president 
of  the  Affiliated  Better  Business 
Bureaus  at  the  Washington  meeting. 
H.  I.  McEldowney,  manager  of  the 
Detroit  Bureau,  was  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  Robert  Bauer  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Bureau,  secretary.  Direc¬ 
tors  are:  Kenneth  B.  Bachman,  Bos¬ 
ton;  H.  G.  Mitchell,  Oklahoma  City; 
Edward  L.  Greene,  National  Better 
Business  Bureau,  New  York;  H.  J. 
Kenner,  manager  of  the  New  York 
Bureau ;  Harry  W.  Riehl,  St.  Louis, 
retiring  president. 


Wife  of  Montgomery  Advertiser  Pub¬ 
lisher  Dies  in  Washington 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Sept.  21 — Mrs.  Frank 
P.  Glass,  73,  wife  of  the  publisher  of 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Adzvrtiser  and 
now  a  member  of  the  Federal  Board  of 
Mediation,  died  here  today.  She  was 
past  regent  of  Montgomery  chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  a  member  of  the  United 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 

The  funeral  wHl  be  held  Friday  after¬ 
noon  from  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Montgomery.  Besides  her 
husband,  three  sons  and  three  daughters 
survive. 

One  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Petterson 
Marzoni,  drama  editor  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Nezt's. 
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A.P.  Gives  Stroke-by-Stroke  Account 
of  Amateur  Golf  Tourney 

Portable  radio  equipment  was  used  f 
by  the  Associated  Press  Sept.  15  to 
report  the  national  amateur  golf  cham¬ 
pionship  at  Kenwood  Country  Club, 
Cincinnati.  The  equipment — portable 
radio  transmitters  and  receivers — oper¬ 
ates  well  below  the  so-called  “20-meter 
band”  which  was  once  considered  too 
low  for  use  in  communications. 

The  tournament  was  covered  by  a 
reporter  on  the  greens  and  fairway  who 
gave  a  stroke-by-stroke  account  of  the 
game.  Beside  him  an  operator  main¬ 
tained  radio-Contact  with  the  cluBhouse, 
where  a  telegraph  wire  relayed  the 
story  outside. 

The  United  Press  used  a  portable 
radio  telephone  in  covering  the  A.A.U. 
track  and  field  meet  in  Chicago,  June 
30.  1933. 

Later  the  radio  equipment  was  used 
to  cover  the  arrival  in  Chicago  of  the 
Balbo  air  fleet. 
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NEW  DEAL  FOR  ADVERTISING  UNDER  NRA 


Speakers  at  Boston.  Retail  Distribution  Conference  Foresee  Better  Copy,  Higher  Standards  of 
Truth — High  Business  Morality  of  Newspapers  Emphasized 


Boston,  Sept.  19. — The  spirit  of 
the  New  Deal,  graphically  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  program  so  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  under  the  NRA,  proved  to  be 
the  guiding  influence  that  brought  to 
the  Boston  Conference  on  Retail  Dis¬ 
tribution  this  week  a  series  of  valuable 
addresses,  informative  and  inspirational 
to  a  high  degree,  and  delivered  by 
speakers  who  themselves  seemed  im¬ 
bued  with  a  new  feeling  of  optimism 
and  a  deeper  insight  into  the  manifold 
problems  of  retail  distribution. 

Advertising  was  a  popular  subject  of 
discussion  and  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
coming  of  a  new  era  in  merchandising 
endeavors  that  would  necessarily  mean 
a  distinctly  new  type  of  advertising. 

In  one  sentence  Katherine  Fisher  of 
the  Good  Housekeeping  Institute  crys¬ 
tallized  this  sentiment  and  effectively  ex¬ 
pressed  it  by  saying  “You  are  selling 
standards  of  living”.  Successive  speak¬ 
ers  caught  the  phrase  and  placed  further 
emphasis  upon  it.  As  Miss  Fisher 
pointed  out,  the  need  of  this  new  era  in 
advertising  was  not  only  the  sale  of 
the  product  but  teaching  the  correct  use 
of  that  product.  Standards  of  living 
were  by  no  means  determined  by  pur¬ 
chasing  power  alone  but  these  stand¬ 
ards  were  profoundly  affected  by  the 
way  in  which  purchases  were  utilized. 
Teaching  consumers  effectively  to  use 
the  products  they  purchase  is  not  only 
selling  the  products  but  it  is  selling 
standards  of  living. 

She  further  pointed  out  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  of  the  future  would  not  be  con¬ 
tent  with  a  mere  statement  of  quality 
but  would  demand  proof  of  that  qual¬ 
ity.  Products  must  undergo  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  recognized  testing  to  insure 
this  quality  standard. 

In  opening  this  fifth  annual  Boston 
Conference,  which  was  in  session  Sept. 
16  and  19  at  the  University  (Zlub,  P.  A. 
O'Connell,  general  chairman,  stated  in 
part: 

"For  the  first  time  in  history  business 
has  been  permitted  to  take  into  its  own 
hands  the  task  of  ordering  its  economic 
recovery  instead  of  waiting  for  some 
mysterious  ‘natural  law’  to  do  it.  In 
about  two  months  time  more  than  2,000,- 
OOO  men  have  been  put  back  to  work, 
most  of  our  great  industries  have  been 
organized  under  codes  of  fair  compe¬ 
tition,  cancerous  evils  such  as  the 
sweatshop  and  cheap  labor  have  been 
banned  from  industry  and  the  sum  total 
of  American  business  has  been  increased 
by  at  least  30  per  cent. 

“Our  task  now  is  to  raise  the  volume 
of  retail  distribution  quickly  enough  so 
that  the  improvement  already  made  in 
general  business  conditions  can  be  held. 
Increased  advertising,  more  aggressive 
sales  promotion  and  better  selection  of 
merchandise  will  do  the  work,  if  prop¬ 
erly  handled.  In  this  crucial  period, 
retail  advertising  will  take  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part.  It  must  sound  a  new  note 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  recovery 
ind  the  New  Deal.  It  must  give  the 
consuming  public  a  new  and  more  ur¬ 
gent  incentive  to  buy.  It  must  be  hon- 
and  it  must  be  convincing.  It  must 
offer  merchandise  of  serviceable  qual¬ 
ity  that  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  and  will  pay  a  living  wage  to 
the  employes  who  produce  it.” 

Ira  A.  Hirschmann,  publicity  director 
of  Lord  &  Taylor,  Inc.,  New  York, 
created  quite  a  sensation  when  he  arose, 
in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  floor, 
and  urged  all  stores  to  boycott  German 
goods.  He  stated  that  Lord  &  Taylor 
had  already  taken  that  step  on  two 
grounds,  humanitarianism  and  good 
business. 

In  his  address  “Wanted :  A  New  Deal 
For  Advertising,”  Mr.  Hirschmann 
pointed  out  that  under  the  New  Deal  we 
still  had  the  same  old  cards  to  play 
With  and  that  human  nature  is  still 
human  nature  and  unless  all  cooperated 
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and  backed  this  movement  to  the  full¬ 
est  extent  it  could  not  succeed  of  it¬ 
self.  He  stated  that  false  and  mislead¬ 
ing  advertising  of  the  past  had  aroused 
a  consumer  suspicion  of  all  advertising, 
to  the  hardship  of  the  honest  stores 
that  tried  to  play  the  game.  Of  the 
newspapers  he  said  in  part: 

“The  most  encouraging  factor  even 
in  the  gloomy  days  of  the  past  was 
that  the  American  newspapers  had  a 
standard  of  morality  not  approached 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  and  that 
this  standard  governed  the  advertising 
department  equally  with  the  news  de¬ 
partment.  America’s  honest  and  strong 
newspapers  have  over  decades  been  re¬ 
ducing  false  and  misleading  advertising 
— certain  types  of  which  have  been  ab¬ 
solutely  eliminated,  and  the  fight  to 
bring  all  types  of  it  under  control  has 
been  waged  steadily  by  individual  news¬ 
papers  and  by  groups  of  newspapers 
which  could  unite  on  this  one  point 
when  there  was  nothing  else  for  them  to 
unite  on.  The  result  in  New  York  has 
been  a  very  thorough  retarding  of  sen¬ 
sationalism  and  unwarranted  state¬ 
ments,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  news¬ 
papers — individually  and  collectively — 
had  at  stake  a  tremendous  revenue.” 

He  further  pointed  out  that  the  re¬ 
tailers  themselves,  through  their  code 
and  through  their  own  advertising  de¬ 
partments  must  cooperate  fully.  A  new 
type  of  advertising  must  be  crc.ited,  for 
under  the  New  Deal  good  advertising 
would  be  more  imperative  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  The  advertising  man  must  now 
create  new  ideas  to  attract  customers 
and  can  no  longer  fall  back  upon  the 
simple  price  appeal. 

In  speaking  of  the  place  of  branded 
merchandise  in  retail  advertising,  Roy 
E.  Tilles,  general  manager  of  the 
Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Company,  brought 
out  the  point  that  even  if  real  emphasis 
were  placed  upon  the  word  “quality”  in 
instructions  to  buyers,  the  buyers  them¬ 
selves,  know  only  too  well  that  they 
would  get  little  consideration  in  the 
store’s  advertising  department  if  their 
merchandise  did  not  have  a  strong  price 
appeal.  One  buyer  pointed  out  that  the 
advertising  in  his  store  was  a  constant 
succession  of  “sales”  throughout  the 
store.  These  were  made  up  of  mer¬ 
chandise  that  the  public  really  did  not 
want,  styles  that  had  gone  sour,  quali¬ 
ties  that,  because  they  did  not  measure 
up  to  a  standard  had  to  measure  down 
to  a  price.  The  value  cf  a  manufac¬ 
turer’s  brand  name  insured  quality  of 
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high  standard;  it  marked  this  product 
and  put  the  manufacturer  squarely  be¬ 
hind  it  to  insure  its  quality.  It  gave  to 
a  product  a  name  that  meant  some¬ 
thing  that  when  advertised  would  be  rec¬ 
ognized  and  create  a  desire  to  purchase. 
In  this  connection,  Mr.  Tilles  states  "is 
it  not  significant  that  the  United  States 
Government,  itself,  has  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  become  a  national  advertiser, 
under  the  NRA  trademark,  or,  may  I 
say,  brand  name,  to  tell  every  consumer 
where  to  buy?” 

One  of  the  principal  speakers  at  the 
first  luncheon  session  was  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  publisher  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  He  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  newspapers  to  retail  distri¬ 
bution.  He  said  in  part: 

"Newspapers,  published  by  the  thou¬ 
sands,  with  circulations  in  the  millions, 
have  made  possible  the  distribution  of 
merchandise  as  has  no  other  agency. 

“Fortunately  the  enterprise  of  a  free 
press  has  kept  us  with  a  freed  industry 
— hence  the  topic  of  my  address  to-day ; 
The  Growing  Importance  of  the  News¬ 
paper  to  Distribution. 

“By  skillful  and  consistent  advertising, 
the  individual  producer  can  solve  his 
problems,  and  the  composite  producer 
solve  the  queer  psychology  called  de¬ 
pression. 

"The  newspapers  ate  a  powerful  force 
to  combat  the  reaction  in  Europe  which 
leads  to  the  unbalancing  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  balance  here.  The  newspaper  re¬ 
mains,  in  our  land,  under  our  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  bulwark  against  the  conspiracy 
of  foreign  agents  to  reintroduce  among 
us  the  tyranny  from  which  rur  early 

forbears  escaped  and  later  cnes  re¬ 
volted.” 

H.  Gordon  Sel  fridge  of  London,  Eng¬ 
land,  gave  a  special  address  over  the 
radio  from  London,  direct  to  the  con¬ 
ference.  His  address  was  difficult  to 
hear  at  times  but  his  message  of  greet¬ 
ing  came  over  clearly  as  did  his  sugges¬ 
tion  that  a  system  of  licensing  retail 
stores,  designed  to  keep  down  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  establishments,  might  be  of 
real  benefit. 

At  the  second  luncheon  session  Rich¬ 
ard  B.  Waldo  of  the  McClure  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  spoke  on  “Federal 
Regulation  of  Advertising.”  In  paying 
tribute  to  Miss  Fisher’s  remark  that 
“you  are  selling  standards  of  living” 
he  said :  “I  think  it  is  a  thought  we  can 
all  take  with  us,  live  with  it.  develop 
it,  and  come  to  this  ideal,  that  there  is 
no  retailer  performing  a  proper  func¬ 


WON  PRIZE  AT  HORSE  SHOW 


M.  Preston  Goodfellow,  publisher  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  and  his  son, 
M.  Preston,  Jr.,  who  carried  off  second  prize  in  the  Parent  and  Child  com* 
petition  at  the  Ox  Ridge  Hunt  Club  Show  at  Darien.  Conn.,  recently. 


tion  in  his  community  who  is  not  telling 
standards  of  living  to  nis  community.” 

He  called  particular  attention  to  the 
bills  introduced  in  t.he  Senate  and  in  the 
House,  Senate  bill  1944  and  the  House 
record  6110,  both  bills  identical  and 
designed  to  regulate  the  advertising  of 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics  and  things  re¬ 
lated  thereto.  He  urged  full  cooperation 
of  all  retailers  in  helping  to  make  these 
bills  laws. 

Dr.  Mordecai  Ezekeil,  Economist  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  the 
additional  luncheon  speaker  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  and  he  gave  an  interesting  and 
instructive  address  on  the  problems  that 
confront  the  farmer  and  the  need  for 
better  and  more  efficient  distribution  to 
help  bring  to  the  farmer  his  share  of 
the  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  made  from  his  products. 

Herbert  J.  Tily,  president.  Straw- 
bridge  and  Clothier,  Inc.,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  an  address  that  was  most  en¬ 
thusiastically  received,  gave  a  graphic 
presentation  of  what  the  retail  world 
would  be  under  the  various  codes  after 
they  become  effective.  Mr.  Tily  has 
been  active  in  the  preparation  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  retail  code  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

"You  are  a  merchant,  who,  discour¬ 
aged  and  ill  in  1933,  disposed  of  your 
business,”  he  said.  “Now,  restored  to 
health,  you  are  anxious  to  learn  the 
present  status  of  your  former  craft.  As 
you  glance  through  the  paper  you  are 
struck  at  once  by  the  greatly  reduced 
size  of  all  retail  advertising  and  by  its 
greater  beauty  in  illustration  and  typo¬ 
graphy. 

“You  are  puzzled,  too,  at  the  decent 
restraint  of  all  statements,  the  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Ugly  black  figures  and  odd 
prices— $17.98,  etc.,  which  you  so  de¬ 
tested  in  the  days  of  your  merchandise 
activity.  You  note  that  there  are  no 
lowest  in  the  city  price  claims,  no  com¬ 
parative  prices  except  on  clearances, 
discontinuance  of  lines,  etc.,  and  that 
even  here,  in  most  cases,  no  former  price 
is  mentioned. 

“Then  the  type  of  copy  intrigues  you 
amazingly.  It  has  all  the  interest  of 
real  news  and  is  written  with  a  style 
and  charm  that  amaze  you.  There  is  no 
bait  advertising  to  hook  the  unwary, 
and  almost  an  entire  absence  of  price 
or  terms  appeal. 

“Advertising  had  become  believable 
news,  interesting  news,  readable  news. 
Its  reduced  volume  makes  it  possible 
for  a  prospective  customer  to  cull  from 
all  the  advertising  of  all  the  stores,  after 
dinner  and  before  an  evening’s  social 
engagements  or  before  breakfast  in  the 
morning  such  news  as  may  have  been 
of  personal  interest  to  that  customer. 

“The  60  page  daily  had  become  obso¬ 
lete;  newspaper  production  costs  even 
with  higher  wages,  were  lowered;  so 
that  the  increase  in  the  milline  rate 
was  much  less  than  had  been  antici¬ 
pated — while  this  concentrated  method 
had  so  increased  the  value  of  advertis¬ 
ing  that  the  merchants’  percentage  of 
newspaper  advertising  cost  to  sales  had 
been  cut  almost  to  one-half. 

“The  effect  of  this  reform  on  wages 
of  both  newspaper  employes  and  store 
clerks  was  most  salutary.  Then  again, 
the  necessary  spread  between  factory 
cost  and  the  sales  price  had  been  pro¬ 
portionally  cut  almost  one-half. 

“Newspapers  had  not  at  first  been 
represented  on  these  boards  of  control, 
but  at  the  insistance  of  consumers  and 
merchants  they  had  been  added.  It 
was  because  of  the  latter’s  represen¬ 
tation  that  the  publishers’  code  had 
been  amended  to  include  a  clause  pledg¬ 
ing  newspapers  not  to  accept  any  ad¬ 
vertising  that  was  not  in  strict  con¬ 
formity  with  the  retail  code,  nor  from 
any  merchant  whose  dishonest  or  un¬ 
ethical  practices  had  been  proved  by  the 
Better  Business  Bureau,  acting  under 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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the  purpose  of  bargaining  rather  than 
in  the  true  spirit  of  the  law.” 

Mr.  Howard  asked  a  maximum  work 
week  of  32  hours  and  a  minimum  wage 
which  would  be  10  per  cent  less  than 
the  rates  in  effect  July  15,  1929,  with 
provision  to  be  maae  for  adjusting  any 
cases  in  which  this  would  result  in  a 
reduction  in  wages.  He  said  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  printing  trade  workers  in 
19.^  were  not  excessive  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  wages  at  the  level  they  reached 
in  1929  was  "conclusive  evidence  of  the 
ability  of  the  industry  to  pay  the  pro¬ 
posed  rate.” 

The  wage  proposals  in  the  code,  Mr. 
Howard  said,  were  “totally  inadequate.” 
He  said  there  should  be  no  difference 
between  the  hourly  rates  of  pay  of  men 
and  women.  He  characterized  the 
unions’  wage  proposals  as  “extremely 
conservative.” 

Mr.  Howard  said  he  believed  that 
some  form  of  basic  code  could  be  de¬ 
vised  to  fit  the  graphic  arts  industries. 
He  digressed  from  his  printed  brief  to 
put  in  a  word  for  the  various  printing 
schools  in  the  country-.  The  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  do  not  want  them  harmed 
by  any  code,  he  said. 

W^nesday  morning  Frank  Smith, 
of  U.  T.  A.  took  the  stand  to  say  that 
at  an  all  night  conference  of  the  national 
executive  committee  of  the  general  print¬ 
ing  code  conference  it  had  been  decidetl 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  meet  with 
other  branches  of  the  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustries  in  an  effort  to  agree  on  a  basic 
code. 

.Members  of  this  committee  were  Mr. 
Smith.  H.  F.  .Ambrose.  Xashville;  T.  E. 
Donnelly,  Chicago ;  B.  B.  Eisenberg, 
Cleveland;  H.  A.  Fischer,  Chicago:  R. 
H.  Hefner.  Los  .Angeles;  G.  T.  l^rd. 
New  York;  E.  J.  Mordaunt,  New 
York;  Donald  Rein.  Houston;  Walter 
B.  Reilly;  Harold  P.  Winchester,  Al¬ 
bany  ;  Oscar  T.  VV’right.  The  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  different  groups  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  Wednesday  night. 

A  detailed  survey  of  employment  con¬ 
ditions  in  printshops  and  newsi>aper 
plants  in  \ew  York  City  was  presented 
by  Leon  H.  Rouse,  president  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6,  of  \ew  York. 
He  agreed  with  the  testimony  pre¬ 
sented  on  behalf  of  other  labor  organi¬ 
zations.  but  asked  a  3(l-hour  week  for 
New  Yorx  City.  He  also  suggested 
other  amendments  to  the  code  which, 
he  said,  were  needed  because  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  N'ew  York. 

Mr.  Rouse  said  N'ew  York  printing 
plants  were  like  “deserted  villages”  and 
urged  that_  the  \R.\  .send  an  investi¬ 
gator  to  N'ew  York  to  look  into  what 
he  called  tragic  conditions  there.  His 
organization,  he  said,  had  spent  more 
than  $7,000,000  for  relief  of  its  unem¬ 
ployed  members  during  the  depression, 
but  now  had  reached  the  last  of  its  re¬ 
sources. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of 
the  term  “complement  of  men”  which 
was  mentioned  in  the  code.  Deputy 
Rogers  sought  a  definition  from  the 
la^r  representatives.  Major  Berry 
said  the  union  brief  had  made  no  men¬ 
tion  of  “complement  of  men”  and  de¬ 
clined  to  attempt  a  definition.  Finally, 
several  union  representatives  read  into 
the  record  the  “complement  of  men” 
provisions  of  their  contract  with 
printers. 

Edward  E.  Gushee.  consumer  advisor 
to  Deputy  Rogers,  urged  inclusion  in 
the  code  of  Section  9  of  the  President’s 
Reemployment  .Agreement,  whereby 
printers  would  agree  not  to  increase 
prices  by  more  than  the  actual  increases 
in  labor  and  material  costs.  He  said  mur- 
murs  of  consumers  anent  increased 
prices  already  were  being  heard  in 
Washington. 

A  plea  for  the  printing  trade  schools 
which  are  assisted  by  the  A.N'.P.A.  was 
made  by  Harvey  T.  Kelly,  chairman 
of  the  special  standing  committee  of 
the  A.N'.P.A.  He  said  these  schools 
were  not  in  competition  with  commer¬ 
cial  printing  establishments  and  that  the 
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amount  of  actual  printing  they  do  is 
negligible. 

The  plight  of  periodical  publishers 
was  placed  before  Deputy  Rogers 
Wednesday  by  Guy  L.  Harrington,  of 
the  National  Publishers’  Association 
and  Macfadden  Publications.  He 
pointed  out  that  publishers  would  not 
only  have  to  operate  under  codes  of 
their  own,  but  would  have  to  watch 
codes  of  other  industries  which  would 
increase  costs  to  them. 

Labor  and  raw  materials  represent 
together  73  per  cent  of  the  total  oper¬ 
ating  costs  of  magazine  publishers,  Mr. 
Harrington  said.  If  each  of  these  items 
is  advanced  20  per  cent,  he  said,  it 
would  mean  the  expenditure  of 
$1,000.(K)0  a  year  by  Macfadden  Publi¬ 
cations  alone.  This  would  be  “abso¬ 
lutely  unbearable,”  he  said. 

Periodical  publishers  are  anxious  to 
support  the  principles  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  he  said,  but 
must  consider  the  interrelated  codes 
which  will  affect  them. 

Though  interposing  no  objection  to 
delivery  of  newspapers  and  magazines 
by  children  during  the  hours  between 
7  a.  m.  and  7  p.  m.,  Courtenay  Dinwid- 
die.  representing  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  said  there  was  no 
justification  for  employment  of  chil¬ 
dren  between  14  and  16  years  of  age 
in  non-mechanical  processes,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  code.  V'irtually  the  same 
position  was  taken  by  Lucy  R.  Mason, 
general  secretary.  National  Consumers’ 
League.  She  said  the  league  made  a 
concession  to  newspapers  only  with 
great  reluctance,  “as  the  time  has  come 
to  abolish  child  labor.” 

William  N.  Hardy,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaiier  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  asked  that  if  weekly  and  semi¬ 
weekly  newspapers  are  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered  under  a  basic  code  for  the  graphic 
arts  industries,  his  organization  re¬ 
quested  that  none  of  the  provisions 
covering  working  hours  of  mechanical 
employes  apply  in  towns  of  5,000  and 
less.  In  towns  and  cities  between  5,000 
and  25,000,  the  maximum  hours  for 
mechanical  employes  should  be  54,  he 
said. 

“It  has  been  the  exiierience  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
-Association,  over  a  period  of  eight 
years,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  com- 
lietent  printers  to  go  to  the  small  towns 
and  cities  to  work  a  few  hours  a  week. 


ON  the  occasion  of  his  71st  birth¬ 
day,  James  C.  Dayton,  veteran  of 
the  Hearst  organization  and  formerly 
for  IS  years  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Eivning  Journal,  was  honored  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Warwick,  New 
York,  Sept.  19.  Men  prominent  in  the 
publishing,  advertising  and  business 
world  were  present. 

Seated  at  the  table  in  the  above 
photograph  are,  left  to  right :  W.  W. 
Chew ;  Sheldon  Coons,  Lord  &  Thomas ; 
E.  A.  Westfall ;  A.  B.  Chivers,  Balti¬ 
more  Neivs;  Stanley  Resor,  J,  Walter 
Thompson  Company ;  A.  J.  Kobler, 
New  York  Mirror;  Bernard  Gimbel, 


when  newspapers  carry  their  peak 
loads,”  Mr.  Hardy  said. 

“Even  if  a  publisher  in  these  small 
communities  could  get  a  printer  for 
full  time,  he  could  not  afford  to  pay 
him.” 

He  declared  there  is  no  unemploy¬ 
ment  problem  in  Pennsylvania  in  the 
newspaper  and  printing  industries  in 
towns  up  to  25,000  population. 

1  he  suggestion  might  be  made,  he  said, 
that  publishers  of  the  small  newspapers 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  petition 
the  NRA  for  a  stay  from  the  maxi¬ 
mum-hour  provisions.  He  said  he 
hoped  such  exclusion  would  be  made 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  NRA  to 
avoid  the  expense  of  handling  petitions, 
making  investigations,  and  of  traveling. 

His  association  objects  to  any  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  code  which  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  become  a  member  of  any  organi¬ 
zation.  Mr.  Hardy  said.  Subsection  (b) 
of  section  21  of  the  proposed  code,  he 
said,  would  mean  that  daily  newspapers 
which  are  members  of  a  state  or  regional 
association  affiliated  with  N.E..A.  could 
not  make  a  choice  between  the  proposed 
daily  newspajier  code  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
and  the  proposed  graphic  arts  code. 

He  asked  a  written  interpretation  by 
the  -Administrator  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  definition  of  “metropolitan- 
central  city.”  He  also  asked  for  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  N.E..A.  as  to  the  antici¬ 
pated  cost  of  administration  of  the  code 
and  the  cost  of  preparing  it. 

“It  seems  to  us  that  in  the  projxised 
graphic  arts  code,  the  interest  of  the 
small-town  editor  has  been  subordi¬ 
nated  to  that  of  the  large  magazines, 
planography,  lithography,  photo-lithog¬ 
raphy,  decalcomania  printing,  intaglio 
printing,  and  book  manufacturing,  with 
most  of  which  processes  most  small¬ 
town  publishers  are  not  familiar,”  said 
Mr.  Hardy. 

“This  is  true  even  in  cases  where 
these  small-town  publishers  operate  com¬ 
mercial  printing  shops,  many  of  which 
employ  only  one  printer  and  few  of 
which  in  the  weekly  and  semi-weekly 
fields  employ  in  both  newspaper  and 
job  printing  processes  more  than  five 
printers. 

“Furthermore,  it  certainly  is  most  un¬ 
usual  to  tie  up  publishers  of  weekly  and 
semi-weekly  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tions  from  400  to  4,000  for  the  most 
part,  and  the  great  majority  being  be¬ 
tween  400  and  2,000,  with  the  maga- 


Gimbel  Brothers;  Mr.  Dayton;  .Arthur 
Brisbane,  Hearst  editor  and  columnist ; 
Joseph  .A.  -Appel,  John  Wanamaker, 
•  ew  Yor.;  Mortimer  Bercowitz;  A. 
M.  Bedell,  and  James  Wright  Brown, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Others  present  included :  Erne.st 
Hoftyzer,  Boston  Daily  Record;  Jack 
Smith,  New  York  Evening  Journal; 
John  R.  Hastings ;  Amos  Parrish ;  F. 
B.  Trimm;  A.  W.  Kerber;  R.  C. 
Brown ;  John  Degroot ;  Winfield  Urmy ; 
Louis  C.  Horning;  Davidson  Brown; 
I.  Isaacson;  John  C.  Mansfield;  W.  E. 
Trimm;  Harry  Winters  and  John  Rut¬ 
ledge. 


T 

zines  of  the  country,  whose  problems . 
are  entirely  different  from  those  of  tht  ‘ 
little  weekly.” 

He  asked  that  the  weeklies  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  a  “basic  newspaper  code,” 
with  a  division  of  daily  newspapers  and 
a  (fivision  for  all  other  newspapers. 

He  proposed  a  code  authority  plan. 

Insofar  as  the  printing  end  of  the 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  concerned  with  a  code,  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  publisher-printers  be  re- 
quired  to  sign  the  trade  practice  jm- 
visions  of  the  basic  printing  code. 

'Fhe  difficulties  of  the  w^eeklies  and  = 
semi-weeklies  also  were  detailed  hy  John  \ 

B.  Long,  general  manager,  California 
Newspaper  Publishers’  .Association,  and 
president  of  Newspaper  -Association 
Managers,  Inc.,  who  asked  for  a  basic 
48-hour  week  for  small  plants,  with  the  ' 
right  to  work  a  maximum  of  54  hours. 

Mr.  Long  offered  a  definition  of  news- 
paper  which  the  bask  code  lacks.  In 
offering  it  he  was  joined  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  definition  follows : 

“  ‘Newsiiaper’  means  a  printed  paper 
or  publication  bearing  a  title  or  name 
and  conveying  reading  or  pictorial  in¬ 
telligence  of  passing  events,  local  or 
general  happenings,  printing  regubr'- 
or  irregularly,  editorial  comment,  an¬ 
nouncements,  miscellaneous  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  commercial  advertising,  classifird 
advertising,  legal  advertising  and  other 
notices ;  and  which  has  been  issued  in 
numbers  of  four  or  more  pages  at  short 
intervals,  either  daily,  twice  or  oftener 
each  week,  or  weekly,  or  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  such  a  printed  paper  or  pub¬ 
lication.  and  which  has  been  circulated 
and  distributed  from  an  established 
place  of  business  to  subscribers  or  read¬ 
ers  without  regard  to  number,  for  a 
definite  price  or  consideration ;  either 
entered  or  entitled  to  be  entered  under 
the  Postal  Rules  and  Regulations  as 
second  class  matter  in  the  United  States 
mails,  and  subscribed  for  by  readers  at 
a  fixed  price  for  each  copy,  or  at  a  price 
fixed  per  annum.  Provicled  a  newspaper 
may  be  either  a  daily  newspaper,  weekly  i 
newspaiier,  newspaper  of  general  circu-  j 
lation,  official  newspaper,  or  a  lesal 
newsaper,  a  financial  newspaper,  or  a  [ 
commercial  newspaper,  as  defined  by 
this  act.  -Any  publication,  however,  is¬ 
sued  in  the  general  style  and  format  of 
a  newspaper,  to  come  within  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Trade  Definition,  shall  not 
circulate  or  distribute  at  any  time  or  in 
any  way,  either  at  regular  or  irregular 
intervals,  free  copies  in  amount  or  num¬ 
ber  of  copies  of  each  issue,  in  excess  of 
10  jier  cent  of  the  sworn  paid  circula¬ 
tion.  .Any  publication  issued  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  style  and  format  of  a  newspa^r 
that  is  wholly  circulated  by  free  dis¬ 
tribution  shall  in  no  way  what.soever  be 
regarded  as  newspaper  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Trade  Definition.” 

Mr.  Long  objected,  also,  to  the  term 
“metropolitan-central  city”  and  said  it 
would  place  many  California  daily  news- 
jiapers  in  a  controversial  position. 

He  urged  one  code  authority  for  ad¬ 
ministration  of  all  newspapers,  regard¬ 
less  of  size.  Such  a  code  authority 
could  be  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  the  N.  E.  A.,  I 
or  Newspaper  Association  Managers, 

Inc.,  he  said. 

Charles  P.  Howard  and  George  L 
Berry  represented  labor  at  the  hearings  » 
and  Edward  E.  Gushee  the  consumers.  • 
Industrial  advisers  were : 

E.  Lawrence  Fell,  Philadelphia,  print¬ 
ing;  L.  R.  Watkins,  Newcomb  Printing 
Co.,  New  York,  typesetting  and  adver¬ 
tising  typography;  F.  W.  Kreber,  Ben 
Bolt-Kreber  Co.,  Columbus,  O.,  electro¬ 
typing  and  stereotyping;  -Charles  A. 
Stinson,  Catcher  &  Manning,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  photo-engraving ;  Louis  B. 
W(K)dward,  Woodward  &  Tiernan 
Printing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  label  manufac¬ 
turing;  C.  M.  Baumgarten,  Chicago,  ■ 
publishing  and  printing;  John  Trickey,  | 
Forbes  Lithograph  Manufacturing  Co.,  t 
Boston,  lithographing ;  C.  R.  Gibson,  | 
New  York,  greeting  cards;  Wallace  W. 
Kirby,  Washington,  photo-lithograph-  ■ 
ing;  Charles  C.  Carpenter,  Evanston.  I 
Ill.,  loose  leaf  manufacturing,  and  Mason  : 
Britton,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co., 
New  York,  periodical  publishing. 


FRIENDS  HONOR  JAMES  C.  DAYTON 


Photograph  of  lunrheon  to  former  publisher  of  the  New  York  Evening  Journal 
at  the  Hotel  Warwick,  Sept.  19 
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tlcz&AB.  UBlvirslly  V’.«nni. 

Haferl.  123  We»t  »4lh. 


★  An>  good  product  or  service  representing  a  fair 
value  uill  receive  consideration. 

500,000  purchasers  of  The  New  York  Times  (each  one  repre¬ 
senting  an  annual  expenditure  of  $2,000 — a  low  estimate)  are 
open  to  suggestions  from  adx'ertisers  to  help  them  spend  a  com¬ 
bined  annual  income  of  *1,000,000,000.  During  the  next  twelve 
months  families  represented  by  these  purchasers  will  rent  apart¬ 
ments;  buy  homes;  purchase  food,  clothing  and  house  furnishings; 
go  to  the  movies;  take  cruises;  invest  in  stocks  and  bonds;  acquire 
new  automobiles;  add  to  their  libraries;  take  out  more  insurance; 
send  their  children  to  private  schools;  replace  old  radios  and 
satisfy  many  other  wants. 

Advertisers  with  good  ideas  for  the  expenditure  of 
part  of  the  billion  dollars  may  submit  their  suggestions  through 
the  advertising  columns  of  The  New  York  Times,  whose  intelli¬ 
gent,  thoughtful  and  discriminating  readers  rely  upon  it  for 
trustworthy  guidance  in  their  daily,  purchases. 


n  million  piirtlMscrs"  rcpri-siiits  ilic  combined  weekday  and  Sunday  average  n«  paid  sale. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  U.  S.,  DESPITE  SLUMP, 
BETTER  THAN  ABROAD,  SAYS  EDITOR 

Grove  Patterson,  Back  from  Summer  in  Europe,  Declares  Hitler 
Will  Be  Forced  to  Change  His  Course — Class  System  Slowly 
Being  Formed  in  Russia,  He  Believes 


By  RICHARD 

Hitler  is  on  the  spot!  Either  he 
will  have  to  let  the  few  capitalists 
and  the  big  industrialists  run  him  and 
the  government, 
or  he  will  have 
to  go  to  the  left 
and  make  such 
concessions  to  the 
masses  that  it  will 
result  in  a  virtual 
dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  as  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  the  ob¬ 
servation  of  Grove 
Patterson,  editor 
of  the  Toledo 
Blade  and  vice- 
president  of  the 
American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Exiitors,  who  returned 

early  this  month  after  a  summer  in 
Europe  with  the  First  Russian  Seminar. 
The  seminar  was  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Bureau  of  University 

Travel,  of  Boston,  and  the  group 
travelled  in  a  dozen  countries,  winding 
up  with  a  month  of  study  in  various 
parts  of  Russia. 

Mr.  Patterson,  always  a  close  student 
of  political  and  economic  trends  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  also  spent  the  summer  of  1932  on 
the  Continent,  and  wrote  for  the  Blade 
and  other  Paul  Block  newspapers  while 
he  was  abroad  and  after  his  return. 
Last  week  he  started  a  series  of  29 
articles  on  Russia  in  the  Blade. 

Commenting  further  on  the  situation 
in  Germany,  Mr.  Patterson  said: 

.  “Dorothy  Thompson,  in  a  recent  story 
m  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  says  the 
trouble  with  Germany  is  ‘national  hys¬ 
teria  induced  by  defeat  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  hardship  and  humiliation  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  victors  drunk  with 
power.’  Whatever  it  is,  Germany  is  in 
the  worst  shape  today  that  it  has  been 
since  the  war.  ^  Not  the  worst  shape  as 
fsr  as  economic  conditions  go.  perhaps, 
but  it  is  in  intellectual  and  spiritual  im¬ 
prisonment.” 

Mr.  Patterson  asserted  more  than  50,- 
000  persons  have  been  locked  up  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  opposed  to  the 
policies  of  the  Nazi  government  or  be¬ 
cause  they  are  Jews. 

The  editor  branded  as  untrue  stories 
that  some  .Americans  have  brought  back 
declaring  that  everything  is  normal  in 
Germany. 

“.\11  political  parties  other  than  the 
Nazi  party  ^  have  been  liquidated,”  he 
said.  “Nazi  men  have  been  put  at  the 
head  of  all  civic  and  military  organiza¬ 
tions.  Chambers  of  Commerce,  trade 
associations,  educational  societies,  every 
place  of  power  and  influence  is  now  of¬ 
ficered  by  Nazi  party  men.  The  old 
leaders  are  fired.  Where  a  nation  has 
long  been  beaten  and  depressed  it  is  not 
hard  to  control  it  with  power.  There 
are  not  prisons  enough  in  Germany,  but 
soldiers’  barracks  are  used  for  prisons. 
You  can  be  sure  of  this :  When  .\meri- 
cans  ^  come  back  and  say  everything  is 
all  right  and  normal  in  Germany  they 
have  been  sold  a  gold  brick  by  Nazi 
leaders.” 

Mr.  Patterson  emphasized  the  all- 
inclusive  boycott  which  Hitler  has  im- 
pos«l  against  Jewish  merchants  and 
business  men. 

“As  long  ago  as  March  the  German 
government  officially  ordered  a  boycott 
against  all  Jewish  places  of  business,” 
he  said.  “No  Jewish  business  man  can 
belong  to  a  merchants’  association  and 
no  Jewish  employe  can  belong  to  an  em¬ 
ployes’  association.  The  government  has 
ordered  the  withdrawal  of  subsidies 
paid  to  Jewish  religious  and  charitable 
organizations.  Jews  are  forbidden  to 
enter  Bavarian  universities  and  barred 
from  Leipzig  university  for  10  terms. 


P.  OVERMYER. 

‘‘Whole  blocks  of  Jewish  citizens, 
lawyers,  doctors,  other  professional  men 
and  tradesmen,  have  been  literally  driven 
out  of  business  in  order  that  non-Jews 
may  have  their  places.  In  addition  to 
the  thousands  merely  in  prison,  several 
thousands  have  been  beaten  and  some 
killed  by  Nazi  troopers  and  Nazi  hood¬ 
lums. 

“All  this,  of  course,  is  now  generally 
known  and  has  been  printed,  but  what 
is  not  generally  known  is  that  there  is 
no  diminution,  no  letup  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  of  persecution.  There  is  a  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  in  the  United  States 
that  the  violent  attack,  not  only  on  Jews 
but  on  all  liberals,  radicals,  and  oppos¬ 
ing  party  men  has  blown  over.  It  has 
not  blown  over  at  all.  It  goes  on,  and 
it  is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Hitler 
policy.” 

Contrasting  the  Hitler  regime  with 
those  in  Italy  and  Russia,  Mr.  Patterson 
declared :  “Germany  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  cruel,  brutal,  and  mendacious  dic¬ 
tatorship  that  has  not  the  intelligence 
and  common  sense  of  the  Italian  dicta¬ 
torship  and  is  worse  than  the  Russian 
government  because  of  its  greater  bru¬ 
tality  and  prejudice.” 

Mr.  Patterson  asserted  that  although 
living  conditions  in  Russia  are  bad. 
they  show  an  improvement  over  those 
prevailing  when  he  visited  that  country 
in  1932. 

“Things  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  bad 
and  will  be  bad  as  long  as  most  of  us 
live,  though  living  conditions  seem  to 
be  on  a  slightly  higher  level  than  on 
the  occasion  of  my  previous  visit  there 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,”  he  asserted. 
“Government  ownership  of  homes,  fac¬ 
tories.  shops,  and  all  else  is  stultifying, 
leveling,  and  it  may  mean  the  end  of 
human  progress  as  far  as  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  great  heights  is  concerned. 
There  is  as  yet  neither  Socialism  nor 
Communism,  but  there  is  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  proletariat,  which  is  fraught 
with  tremendous  injustice  to  those  who 
are  not  manual  workers.” 

Mr.  Patterson  explained  how  the 
Russian  people  are  divided  into  cate¬ 
gories  for  the  distribution  of  food. 

“The  population  is  divided  into  cate¬ 
gories  by  which  the  distribution  of  food 
through  co-operative  and  government 
stores  is  made  possible,”  he  said.  “Shop 
and  factory  workers  are  in  the  first 
category,  also  at  least  some  of  the 
teachers.  Others — professional  people, 
doctors,  lawyers  and  the  like— are  in 
the  second  category  and  the  aged  and 
dependent  are  in  the  third  group.  Those 
in  the  first  category  get  the  most  food, 
and  the  best  there  is  to  be  had.  The 
peasants  live  just  above  the  starvation 
line  and  thousands  fall  under  it.  These 
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FISHING  IS  HER  HOBBY 


Mrs.  J.  S.  Glazebrook,  president  of  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  fishing  trip  to 
the  Madison  River  in  Montana  with  an 
exrellent  catch.  She  is  shown  here 
with  seven  beauties  she  caught  at  Hid¬ 
den  Lake,  Montana,  and  on  the  Madi¬ 
son  River.  The  center  fish  weighs  six 
pounds.  All  of  the  fish  were  caught 
with  small  hooks.  Mrs.  Glazebrook 
used  dry  flies  to  bag  the  limit.  She 
prefers  to  fish  in  the  open  stream. 
She  is  one  of  Ogden's  most  popular 
sportswomen  and  anglers. 


categories  will  finally,  in  my  opinion, 
harden  into  classes.  Instead  of  the  class¬ 
less  system  toward  which  Russian  lead¬ 
ers  tell  you  they  are  working,  there  is 
coming  to  be  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
classes.  There  is  a  more  pronounced 
class  system  in  the  Soviet  Union  than 


in  any  other  country  in  Europe  or  in 
America.” 

Mr.  Patterson  asserted  that  despite 
these  conditions  the  government  ap¬ 
parently  is  stable  and  the  economic  sys¬ 
tem  is  stable. 

“But  both  are,  in  my  judgment,  bad 
in  principle,”  he  declared.  “They  will 
not  produce  the  best  men  and  women.” 

Expressing  a  profound  feeling  of  hap¬ 
piness  and  relief  at  being  back  in  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Patterson  related 
that  he  had  travelled  in  England.  Hol¬ 
land,  Denmark,  Finland,  Rumania,  Bul¬ 
garia,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  and  France 
in  addition  to  Germany  and  Russia,  and 
that  everywhere  he  found  the  people 
living,  on  the  average,  on  a  lower  scale 
than  prevails  in  America. 

“I  am  convinced  that  despite  our  eco¬ 
nomic  troubles,  and  they  have  not  been 
small,  the  United  States  is  immeasur¬ 
ably  the  most  desirable  country  in  the 
world  in  which  to  live,”  he  concluded. 


DETROIT  OFFICE  MOVED 

The  Detroit  Office  of  Fred  Kimball, 
Inc.,  has  moved  to  larger  quarters  in  the 
Stormfeltz-Loveley  Building,  according 
to  an  announcement  made  this  week 
from  Detroit  by  Frederic  A.  Kimball. 
Hil  F.  Best  is  the  Detroit  manager. 
The  latter  states  that  the  newspaper 
outlook  for  advertising  releases  on  the 
1934  automobile  models  is  unusually 
bright  and  that  all  Detroit  representa¬ 
tives  hold  to  the  opinion  that  construc¬ 
tive  selling  by  newspapers  in  this  imi»r- 
tant  field  is  needed  more  at  this  time 
than  ever  before. 


HEWES  NAMED  PUBUSHER 

Edwin  C.  Hewes,  for  30  years  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Cont- 
mcrcial-Neu's,  for  several  years  business 
manager,  has  been  named  publisher  and 
general  manager,  succeeding  the  late 
VV'illiam  J.  Parrett.  Executors  of  the 
e.<^tates  of  John  H.  Harrison  and  W.  J. 
Parrett  this  week  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  No  other  changes  in  per¬ 
sonnel  will  be  made,  it  was  stated. 


More  than  ONE-FIFTH 

of  the  Population  of  Connecticut 
is  Concentrated  in 

“Register  City” 

(New  Haven,  Conn.) 

The  maps  may  show  New  Haven  as  just  one  of  the  centers  of 
population  of  the  State,  and  the  figures  of  the  census  taker  credit 
New  Haven  with  a  population  of  162,656,  but  “Register  City”— 
the  territory  served  by  The  New  Haven  Register — contains  more 
than  ONE-FIFTH  of  the  population  of  the  entire  State.  More  than 
40  cities  end  towns  are  included  within  the  boundaries  of  ‘'Register 
City,” 

Thus  “Register  City”  affords  one  of  the  outstanding  try-out 
spots  of  the  country. 

The  New  Haven  Register 

Average  net  paid  circulation  every  night  exceeds 

60,000  Copies  per  Issue  - 

— reaches  this  profitable  market  thoroughly  and  at  ONE  cost.  Make 
sure  that  The  New  Haven  Register  stands  high  on  your  list  and 
that  New  Haven  is  the  one  spot  selected  if  you  plan  a  test  cam¬ 
paign. 

Let  ns  send  yon  a  copy  of  “Register  City” 

— «n  informatlTe  little  b«»okIet  we  have 
prepared  which  is  yonrs  tor  the  asking. 

THE  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

NEW  YORK  :  :  BOSTON  ;  :  CHICAGO  :  :  DETROIT 
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Tho  most  influential 

selling  force 
Philadelphia 


HE  success  of  Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers  in  building  sales  and  prestige  for  adver¬ 
tisers  in  Philadelphia  reflects  the  success  of  Curtis- 
Martin  policies  in  producing  newspapers  that  best 
meet  the  particular  requirements  of  this  great  market 
and  its  891,430  families — 3,746,253  people. 


Acceptance  of  Curtis-Martin  Newspapers  is  seen  in 
the  scope  of  their  curculations — a  readership  repre¬ 
senting  more  families  in  more  homes  than  can  be 
reached  by  all  other  Philadelphia  newspapers  com¬ 
bined. 

Because  they  provide  the  only  complete  coverage  of 
Philadelphia,  and  deliver  the  highest  potential  pur¬ 
chasing  power  to  the  advertiser,  Curtis-Martin  News¬ 
papers  are 


FIRST  UV  RETAHi  ADVERTISING 


publishing  more  linage  than  all  other  Philadel 
phia  newspapers  combined. 


FIRST  IN  GENERAL,  AUTOMOTIVE 
AND  FINANCIAL  ADVERTISING 


publishing  more  linage  than  all  other  Philadel 
phia  newspapers  combined. 


FIRST  IN  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


publishing  more  linage  than  all  other  Philadel 
phia  newspapers  combined. 


By  every  measure  of  leadership — circulation,  adver¬ 
tising  volume,  reader  confidence,  dealer  influence  and 
consumer  response — Curtis-Martin  Newspapers  are 
the  most  influential  selling  force  in  the  great  Phila¬ 
delphia  market. 


CURTIS-MARTIN  NEWSPAPERS,  INC 

Independence  Square,  Philadelphia 


PUBLIC 


LEDGER 


EVENING 
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MOWRER  DENIES  “FALSE  REPORTING” 
CAUSED  DEPARTURE  FROM  BERLIN 

Chicago  Daily  New»  CcMTespondent,  Back  in  U.  S.,  Say*  He 
Would  Gladly  Have  Faced  Such  a  Charge — 

Told  Life  Wa»  in  Danger 


By  GEORGE  A. 

DEXYIXG  charges  that  he  left 
Berlin  because  of  fear  of  arrest 
and  trial  before  a  German  court  for 

- false  reporting  of 

Nazi  activities, 
Edgar  Ansel 
Mowrer,  Chicago 
Daily  Nezvs  cor¬ 
respondent,  reas¬ 
serted  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Editor 
&  Publisher  in 
Chicago  this 
week  that  he  quit 
Germany  a  few 
days  ahead  of 
time,  because  he 
F  A  Mowreh  authentically 

informed  by  both 
the  American  Ambassador  there  and  the 
German  embassy  here  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  physical  violence  had  he 
stayed. 

Mr.  Mowrer  was  accused  of  false  re¬ 
porting  in  a  stateitient  recently  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Dr.  R.  L.  Jaeger,  acting  Ger¬ 
man  consul  general,  to  the  Chicago 
Abendpost,  German  language  newspaper. 
Commeming  upon  Mowrer 's  letter  to 
the  Foreign  Press  Association  in  Ber¬ 
lin  at  the  time  of  his  departure  for 
America,  in  which  he  asserted  that 
Germany  had  not  threatened  to  put  him 
out.  but  had  suggested  that  he  be  re¬ 
called  because  the  government  could 
not  guarantee  his  personal  safety  if  he 
remained,  the  Abendpost  statement  said 
in  part: 

“On  the  basis  of  an  official  declara¬ 
tion  from  Berlin,  the  German  general 
consulate  here  communicates  to  the 
Aliendpost  that  this  piece  of  news  is  a 
sheer  invention.  The  German  govern¬ 
ment  limited  itself  to  making  clear  to 
Mowrer  that  in  view  of  his  misleading 
reiKjrting  concerning  the  conditions  in 
Germany,  he  was  in  danger  of  being 
brought  to  answer  for  his  reports  before 
a  regular  German  court.” 

Mowrer  told  Editor  &  Publisher 
that  no  German  official  had  informed 
him  that  “misleading  reporting”  was  the 
reason  for  him  to  leave  the  country. 
Referring  to  the  Abendpost  statement, 
he  said: 

“This  is  not  so.  I  was  never  in¬ 
formed  that  such  was  the  intention  of 
the  German  government.  I  would  have 
gladly  stayed  in  Germany  and  faced 
any  tribunal  charged  with  determining 
whether  or  not  my  news  dispatches  con¬ 
cerning  the  Hitler  government  were 
false  or  not.” 

After  ten  years  of  service  as  Berlin 
correspondent,  Mr.  Mowrer  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  for  a  vacation  before 
leaving  to  become  Tokio  correspondent 
for  the  Daily  News.  Mr.  Mowrer  was 
awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  best 
foreign  correspondence  in  American 

266,412 

was  the  averase  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun  | 
(Mornins  and  Evening  issues)  | 
for  the  month  of  | 

AUGUST,  1933  i 

The  average  net  paid  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  per 
Sunday  for  the  month  of  August, 
1933,  was  174,5S1. 

Epmrythint  in  Battimora 
j  Kaaoloat  Around 

THE  ^iw»  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


BRANDENBURG 

newspapers  in  1932.  He  has  been  the 
storm  center  among  Berlin  correspond¬ 
ents  since  Adolph  Hitler’s  rise  to  power. 
Summing  up  his  imiwessions  of  condi¬ 
tions  there  as  they  affect  American 
journalism,  Mr.  Mowrer  asserted: 

“The  aim  of  the  German  government 
is  to  act  and  speak  one  way  at  home 
and  at  the  same  time  to  attempt  to  give 
people  abroad  an  entirely  different  im¬ 
pression  of  what  is  actually  happen- 
ing.” 

Other  than  being  the  subject  of  in¬ 
spired  German  newspaper  attacks,  Mr. 
Mowrer  said  he  was  not  threatened  in 
any  way  because  of  his  critical  news  dis¬ 
patches.  He  explained  he  was  warned 
of  his  danger  from  two  official  sources. 
United  States  Ambassador  Dodd  in 
Berlin  and  through  information  his 
newspaiier  received  from  the  German 
embassy  in  Washington. 

“Following  the  warning  that  I  was  no 
longer  safe,  the  American  government 
and  the  American  representatives  asked 
me  to  hasten  my  departure.  Had  I 
disregarded  their  wish  and  stayed  on, 
and  if  something  had  really  happened 
to  me,  the  German  government  would 
have  been  able  to  disclaim  responsi¬ 
bility.  Therefore,  I  had  no  choice  but 
to  go.” 

Directing  his  attention  to  the  recent 
criticism  of  his  dispatches  by  Dr.  Jaeger, 
acting  German  consul  general,  Mr. 
Mowrer  declared  that  actual  conditions 
in  Germany  refuted  the  words  of  the 
German  consulate.  In  a  communication 
to  the  Daily  News,  Dr.  Jaeger  had 
complain^  that  Mowrer  had  confined 
himself  in  all  his  articles  to  severe 
criticism  and  had  failed  to  find  a  single 
friendly  word  for  the  many  important 


achievements  which  the  new  German 
government  had  accomplished.  He  com¬ 
plained  in  particular  against  statements 
quoted  in  an  article  regarding  condi¬ 
tions  in  German  concentration  camps. 
Upon  this  subject.  Dr.  Jaeger  re¬ 
marked  : 

“The  instructions  given  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  authorities  in  charge  of 
these  camps,  and  strictly  enforced  by 
it,  are  that  no  prisoner  must  be  touched, 
so  tliat  there  may  not  be  the  slightest 
foundation  for  a  complaint  of  an  al¬ 
leged  maltreatment.  The  article  referred 
to  is  a  typical  example  of  the  spirit  in 
which  Mr.  Mowrer’s  reports  are  writ¬ 
ten.” 

Mr.  Mowrer  smiled  when  he  read 
tlie  charges  in  the  clipping  handed  to 
him  by  the  writer.  He  said: 

“When  Mr.  Jaeger  says  that  au¬ 
thorities  were  instructed  not  to  touch  the 
prisoners  it  is  disconcerting  to  note, 
judging  from  the  number  of  persons 
who  returned  from  the  concentration 
camps  with  scarred  backs  and  buttocks, 
that  the  people  in  charge  have  appa¬ 
rently  not  understood  the  instructions. 
Such  attempts  as  this  (Dr.  Jaeger’s)  to 
pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  .American 
people  are  preposterous.” 

Mr.  Mowrer  explained  tliat  in  Ger¬ 
many  at  the  present  time  the  favorite 
words  of  the  Hitler  regime  seem  to  be 
‘  relentlessly  and  brutally,”  yet  the  Ger¬ 
man  government  does  not  want  such 
facts  to  go  out  to  foreign  countries  and. 
consequently,  newspaper  correspondents 
encounter  difficulties  in  endeavoring  to 
send  truthful  dispatches  to  their  papers. 

The  Daily  News’  feeling  towards 
Mowrer's  efforts  to  interpret  the  Hitler 


dictatorship  was  reflected  in  an  editor’s 
note  to  the  Dr.  Jaeger  letter  criticizing 
Alowrer’s  stories.  The  Daily  News 
stated : 

“In  the  dispatch  cited  Mr.  Mowrer 
explained  that  his  report  was  based  upon 
lengthy  conversation  with  i^rsons  re¬ 
leased  from  three  concentration  camps. 
During  18  years’  service  as  foreign 
correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  in 
many  countries  Mr.  Mowrer  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  enviable  record  for  discern¬ 
ment  as  well  as  veracity.  This  news¬ 
paper  has  no  reason  to  doubt  the  re¬ 
liability  of  his  reports  on  Germany.” 

Mowrer’s  dispatch  of  May  6,  1932,  on 
the  German  Steel  Helmets  convention 
at  Magdeburg,  Germany,  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  Pulitzer  award  for  1932 
as  an  outstanding  example  of  his  ac¬ 
curate,  terse  and  informative  style. 

OZARKS  PRESS  MEETS 

.\nnual  fall  meeting  of  the  Missouri 
Ozarks  Press  As.sociation  was  held  in 
Mountain  Grove,  Mo.,  Sept.  IS. 
SiK'akers  included  O.  H.  Barker,  mayor 
of  Mountain  Grove;  George  S.  Town¬ 
send,  Mouiitaiu  Crozv  Journal;  T.  Bal¬ 
lard,  Watters,  Marshfield  Mail;  Rob¬ 
ert  Good,  Salem  Post;  J.  Edward  Ger¬ 
ald,  professor  of  journalism.  University 
of  Missouri,  and  Dwight  H.  Brown, 
secretary  of  state,  and  former  editor 
of  the  Poplar  Bluff  American. 
Speakers  at  a  banquet,  closing  the  con¬ 
vention,  were  Dr.  Walter  Wiliams, 
president  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
and  Walace  Crossley,  president  of  the 
Missouri  Press  Association.  Charles 
L.  Woods,  editor  of  the  Rolla  Herald, 
was  toastmaster. 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


VlTolTj 


BARREL  No.  1 

The  Start  of  an  Avalanche 
from  Peoria 

Pictured  aliove  is  the  first  liarrel  of 
\Miisky  distilled,  in  Peoria,  since  1917 — 
and  in  1917  liquor  was  Peoria’s  big  in¬ 
dustry.  During  the  years  of  prohibition 
Peoria  has  replaced  the  liquor  industry 
with  a  stupendous  list  of  diversified  in¬ 
dustries  iiianufacturing  products  known 
throughout  the  world.  But  Whisky  barrel 
number  one  marks  a  new  era  in  Pi*oria’s 
industrial  life.  Peoria  will  again  take  her 
place  at  the  head  of  the  (  istilling  industry 
which  will  lie  in  addition  to  an  already 
•  prosperous  industrial  comlition  .  .  .  You 
cannot  afford  to  pass  this  market  with 
thousands  of  men  now  working,  at  good 
wages,  constructing  the  reneweil  liquor 
industry. 


Peoria  Looks  to  Her 
Leading  Newspaper 
and  Successful  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Reach  the 
I  A  largest  Group 
of  Buyers,  in 
Peoria, 
Through — 


THE  PEORIA  JODRNAL-THANSCHIPT 

Hepresenleti  hy 

CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO. 

Chiras^*  New  Yt>rk  B«Mtun 


Worcester  Didn’t  Wait 

Worcester  did  not  wait  for  the  Blue  Eagle.  Worcester  factories  have 
been  humming  since  Spring.  From  April  to  July  Worcester’s  in¬ 
dustrial  payrolls  made  a  gain  well  in  excess  of  45%. 

In  July  Worcester’s  industrial  payrolls  jumped  16%  and 
industrial  employment  gained  1 1  %  over  June,  both  gains 
being  above  the  Massachusetts  average.  August  26  found 
Worcester’s  industrial  payrolls  up  another  10% — and 

Worcester’s  Industrial  Employment 
Within  25%  of  Normal* 

^January  t92S  wai  taken  as  a  basis  for  computing  normal  employment 

Worcester  is  working —earning —buying  NOW.  This  rich  and  re¬ 
sponsive  market  may  be  covered  with  ONE  medium — the  Telegram- 
Ciazette — read  daily  in  more  than  85%  of  all  homes,  both  in  the  city 
of  Worcester  and  in  Worcester’s  average  18-mile  suburban  trading 
area,  which  every  day  receive  a  Worcester  newspaper. 


The  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 


NEW  YORK 

PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON  CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


DETROIT 
LOS  ANGELES 
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Concentrate  in  The 


SAN  FRANCISCO  NEWS 


In  August  The  NEWS  made  a  GAIN  in  Retail,  General, 
Automotive,  Financial  and  Total  Advertising  over 
the  same  month  of  1932. 


•  Increasing  recognition  of  the  value  of  NEWS 
circulation  is  shown  by  the  continued  LINAGE 
LEADERSHIP  of  The  NEWS  in  Retail  Advertising. 


MEDIA  RECORDS  FIGURES . First  8  Months  of  1933—6  day  Basis 


NEWS  (c) 

CALL-BULLETIN  (e) 

EXAMINER  (m) 

DEPARTMENT  STORES 

948,655 

782,225 

173,163 

RETAIL  GROCERS 

313,425 

210,986 

109,546 

TOTAL  RETAIL 

2,230,071 

1,948,983 

1,397,828* 

*Not  including  Oakland 
editions  linage. 

LARGEST  EVENING  CITY  CARRIER  DELIVERED  CIRCULATION  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


The  San  Francisco  News 

A  Scripps  •  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS. HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARC  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBER 

OF  THE  UNITED 

PRESS.. 

•OF  THE  AUDIT 

BUREAU 

OF  CIRCULATIONS. 

a  a  4  •/ 

MEDIA 

RECORDS.  INC. 

TIOIT  .  FH 

ILADBLPHIA  .  BUPPALO 

ATLANTA  \ 

18  Editor  &  Publisher 

PRESS  STAND  AGAINST  LICENSING 
PRAISED  BY  DEAN  ACKERMAN 

United  Front  Publishers  Avoied  Possibility  of  U.  S.  Dictatm*- 
ship,  Pulitzer  School  Head  Says  in  Annual  Report — 
Declares  Timid  Press  Will  Decay 


The  united  front  of  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  in  their  demand  that  the 
I^ess  be  free,  as  provided  for  in  the 
First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
was  responsible  for  the  elimination  of 
the  licensing  clause  in  the  newspaper 
code  as  temoorarily  sanctioned  by  the 
NR  A  officials. 

Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of  the 
Columbia  University  journalism  school, 
in  his  annual  report  to  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  of  Columbia, 
placed  this  interpretation  on  the  nego¬ 
tiations  of  NRA  officials  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
which  were  to  reach  their  climax  Friday 
of  this  week  when  the  A.N,P.A.  code 
comes  up  for  public  hearing.  Mr.  Acker¬ 
man’s  rejwrt  was  made  public  this  week. 

Mr.  Ackerman  outlined  the  confer¬ 
ences  that  led  up  to  the  writing  in  of 
the  clause  in  the  temporary  newspaper 
code  that  stated  newspapers  would  not 
waive  any  constitutional  rights,  and 
added: 

“With  the  Roosevelt  administration 
in  a  position  to  control  the  radio;  with 
an  almost  equal  power  over  the  motion 
pictures,  and  with  public  emotion  stim¬ 
ulated  to  such  a  tense  state  that  public 
meetings  must  of  necessity  reflect  the 
spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  inspired 
governmental  propaganda,  the  only  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  United  States  escaping 
a  dictatorship  was  inherent  in  the  fight 
of  the  profession  of  journalism  for  pub¬ 
lic  recognition  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

“Only  those  in  the  confidence  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Johnson  know  what  might  have 
bwn  the  next  moves  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  _  if  the  N  RA  had  succeeded  in  its 
original  policy  of  forcing  the  press  to 
accept  a  license.  General  Johnson,  how- 
ever,_  soon  revealed  at  least  a  segment 
of  his  intentions.  He  requested  news¬ 
paper  publishers  to  print  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisements,  free  of  charge,  telling 
employers  how  to  earn  the  Blue  Eagle.’’ 

The  one  event  of  “transcending  sig- 
nifiunce  in  journalism  this  year’’  was  the 
series  of  negotiations  between  the  NRA 
and  the  A.N.P.A.,  Mr.  Ackerman  said. 
Three  specific  results  of  the  conferences 
were  cited: 

“1.  These  conferences  established 
publicly  that  a  newspaper  is  both  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  profession.  As  a  business 
it  is  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  public  authority  on  the  same  basis 
as  any  other  business  enterprise.  As  a 
profession  it  is  entitled  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  guaranteed  by  the  first 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

“2.  These  conferences,  through  the 
NR.\  newspaper  code,  placed  the  pres¬ 
ent  government  of  the  United  States 
publicly  on  record  as  recogm'zing  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

“3.  Recognition  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  will  have  a  decisive  influence 
u^n  the  security  of  all  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  and  it  will  safeguard  the  pub¬ 
lic  from  the  danger  of  any  organized 
minority  imposing  its  economic  or  po¬ 
litical  philosophy  upon  the  government.” 

“The  evolution  of  these  policies  made 
newspaper  history,”  Mr.  Ackerman  said. 

In  detailing  the  request  of  the  NRA 
for  free  advertising  space,  he  said: 

“The  refusal  of  many  daily  news¬ 
papers  to  give  advertising  space  to  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  by  General  Johnson  over  the 
radio!  True  it  was  subtly  done  and  it 
was  only  an  incident,  but  the  fact  should 
be  recorded  that  any  government  in 
Washington  may,  if  it  wishes,  use  the 
radio  (a  channel  of  communication  sub¬ 
ject  to  Federal  license)  to  build  a  back¬ 
fire  in  American  homes  against  any  in¬ 
dividual,  business,  or  institution,  even 
though  the  first  Amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  guarantees  freedom  of  opinion, 
speech  and  assembly  or  petition.” 

Mr.  Ackerman  cited  authorities  to 
show  that  public  opinion  is  more  power¬ 


ful  than  law,  and  that  a  free  press  is 
a  powerful  instrument  for  protecting 
the  misuse  of  publicity  by  officials. 

“Apparently,”  he  went  on,  “this  is 
not  General  Johnson’s  idea.  ‘Times 
have  changed,’  he  asserted  at  the  Cen¬ 
tury  of  Progress  meeting  in  Chicago. 
‘The  radio  and  moving  pictures  have 
enabled  the  i)eople  to  know  instantly 
what  is  going  on  and  more  nearly  every 
year  to  think  and  act  as  one.’  This 
is  the  third  time  according  to  Editor 
&  PuBUSHER,  since  the  freedom  of  the 
press  became  an  issue  under  the  NRA, 
that  General  Johnson  has  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  radio  and  motion 
pictures  to  the  solution  of  national 
economic  problems.  This  raises  an  im- 
[xirtant  question  in  regard  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  public  opinion. 

“Public  opinion,  like  confidence,  ‘is 
a  plant  of  slow  growth.’  The  radio, 
motion  pictures,  newspapers,  magazines, 
l)ooks,  letters,  conversation — words  and 
actions  all  combine  to  create  public 
sentiment.  Public  opinion  is  the  crystal¬ 
lization  of  reflection  which  results  from 
a  conflict  of  opinion  not  from  hypo¬ 
dermic  injections  of  emotional  stimu¬ 
lants  in  the  body  politic.  The  press  is 
unquestionably  an  important  factor  in 
the  reflective  processes  of  the  people 
because  by  publishing  all  sides  of  pub- 
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lie  questions  it  is  contributing  to  the 
development  of  individual  analysis  and 
criticism.  This  is  not  applicable  to  the 
radio  in  its  present  state  of  development. 
The  radio  has  magnified  the  power  of 
the  orator  which  has  been  a  potential 
danger  to  democracy  throughout  our 
history.  It  has  not  increased  the  power 
of  individual  reflection  to  the  same  de- 
gree. 

“In  the  evolution  of  public  opinion 
there  comes  a  time  when  mass  action 
must  be  sustained  and  supported  by  the 
convictions  of  that  intellectual  and  re¬ 
sponsible  minority  which  thinks  tefore 
it  turns  from  leader  to  leader  or  jumps 
from  cause  to  cause.  Without  unity 
between  mass  emotion  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  this  minority,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  public  opinion  will  congeal  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  sustain  the  NRA  movement. 
And  it  is  continuity  of  action  rather 
than  impulsive  action  that  is  vital  to 
industrial  recovery.” 

“A  press  which  is  free,”  Mr.  Acker¬ 
man  concluded,  “simply  because  the 
constitution  guarantees  that  liberty, 
but  is  timid  when  waves  of  public  emo¬ 
tion  sweep  the  land  or  when  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  governmental  propaganda  is 
made  a  patriotic  duty;  or  b^use  of  a 
desire  to  ‘be  informed’  even  though  the 
information  may  not  be  printed;  or  a 
press  which  is  timid  for  another  reason, 
will  either  decay  or  be  submerged  by 
the  radio  or  by  innumerable  small  jour¬ 
nals  of  fact  and  opinion.  The  modern 
daily  newspaper  will  not  survive  the 
exacting  and  unyielding  demands  of  a 
democracy  for  accurate,  intelligent,  and 
immediate  information  unless  it  is 
courageous  as  well  as  free.” 
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“  Bestriding  the 


entire  Contract  World 

LIKE  A 

COLOSSUS” 

For  yeara  newspapers  have  presented 
elementary  bridge  leaaonu  to  millions  of 
readers  now  prepared  for  more  advanced 
instruction,  such  as  the  daily  course 

«« CONQUERING 
CONTRACT” 

By  Philip  Hal  Sims 

The  Greateoi  Bridge  Player  of  All  Timr 

During  the  past  season  Sims  made  the 
iinpreoeaeuted  rcMX>rd  of  retaking  the 
seven  great  national  bridge  champion* 
ships  that  he  had  won  the  previous  year. 
No  one  else  has  ever  won  even  one  of 
these  championships  in  two  successive 
years. 

In  eight  years  he  has  won  24  national 
championships. 

Sims  is  placed  at  the  top  of  contract 
bridM  plavers  by  Shepard  Barclay  in 
his  *  annual  ranking." 

**Nobody  can  argue  about  who  stands 
at  the  top."  says  Barclay.  "Both  the 
opinions  of  leading  ^aym  and  the  yev's 
results  coincide.  If  his  overwhelmiM 
success  in  rubber  play  could  be  counted, 
it  would  show 

THIS  TREMENDOUS 
FIGURE  OF  A  MAN 
BESTRIDING  THE 
ENTIRE  CONTRACT 
FIELD  LIKE  A 
COLOSSUS.” 


“The  decided  euperiority  of  P.  Hal 
Sime’  contract  bridge  it  ap- 

parent  to  liten  etudente  of  the  game.’’ 
— F.  H.  Williame,  Feature  Editor, 
WINNIFEC  FREE  FRESS. 

“The  moet  frequent  winner  of  Con¬ 
tract  Bridge  Championihipe  in  Amer¬ 
ica.’’— SATURDA  Y  EVENING  FOST. 

“Far  and  away  the  leader  in  what 
might  ba  callmd  tha  Firet  National 
Contract  Bridge  Ranking." 

—BROOKLYN  EAGLE. 

**Th€  pre-eminent  tournament 
playere  of  the  world.’’ — NEW  YORK 
WORLD-  TELEGRAM. 

“Philip  Hal  Sime  eeeme  to  he  gen¬ 
erally  raeognited  among  bridge 
playere  ae  the  outetanding  authority 
on  contract  bridge  in  thie  country 
at  the  preeent  fime,  and  we  believe 
thie  fact  makee  hie  daily  bridge 
leeeon,  CONQUERING  CONTRACT, 
tha  beet  bridga  featura  now  running. 
Hie  articlae  are  intereeting,  helpful 
and  underetandahla  and  we  are  very 
glad  indaed  to  featura  them  in  the 
Atlanta  Journal.’’ — John  Paechall, 
Managing  Editor,  ATLANTA  JOUR¬ 
NAL. 
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Los  Angeles  Has 

Five  Newspapers 

B  C  D  E 

“A”  represents  the  Los  Angeles  Times — locally  owned  and  edited. 

“B”  and  “C”  represent  two  other  morning  newspapers. 

“D”  and  “E”  represent  two  afternoon  newspapers. 

“A”  prints  more  news,  pictures  and  other  editorial  matter  than  “B” 
and  “C”  combined,  or  “D"  and  “E”  combined. 

“A”  carries  more  advertising  than  “B”  plus  “C”,  or  “D”  plus  “E”. 

“A”  is  delivered  to  more  homes,  and  read  by  more  people  per  copy, 
than  “B”,  “C”,  “D”  or  “E”. 

“A”  is  larger  in  circulation  than  during  the  boom  days  prior  to  1929, 
in  which  respect  it  differs  from  “B”,  “C”,  “D”  or  “E”. 

“A*’  keeps  at  the  head  of  the  procession  because  it  gives  both  readers 
and  advertisers  the  utmost  in  value  and  service. 

For  the  month  of  August,  “A”  printed  1,060,584  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising,  leading  the  nearest  local  paper  by  186,144  lines — the 
only  Los  Angeles  newspaper  to  show  a  gain  over  August  1932, 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  Company,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N,  V.; 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  10-169  General  Motors  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 

210  Chronicle  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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FRANCIS  SISSON,  BANKER,  ADVOCATE 
OF  ADVERTISING,  DIES  AT  62 


Former  President  of  A.B.A.  Favored  Persistent  Copy  for  Selling 
Goods  suid  Services — Was  Once  Chairman  of  the 
H.  E.  Lessui  Agency — Began  sis  Reporter 


Francis  hinckley  sisson. 

vice-president  of  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  theAmer- 


Fkancis  H.  Sisson 


ican  Bankers  As¬ 
soc  i  a  t  i  o  n  and 
chairman  of  the 
H.  E.  Lesan  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency, 
died  Sept.  17  at 
his  residence  in 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
He  was  62  years 
old. 

Mr.  Sisson,  who 
started  his  career 
as  a  newspaper- 
m  a  n ,  was  a 
staunch  advocate 
o  f  advertaising 
lifetime.  His  pre- 


throughout  his 
eminence  as  a  banker  did  not  deter  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  power  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  both  for  selling  goods  and  affecting 
public  opinion. 

He  was  scheduled  to  be  toastmaster 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Financial 
Advertisers’  Association,  which  held  its 
convention  in  New  York  last  w'eek,  but 
was  unable  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Sisson  was  bom  at  Galesburg, 
111.,  on  June  14,  1871,  the  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Pardon  and  Harriet  Hinckley  Sis¬ 
son.  He  received  his  early  schooling 
at  Galesburg,  having  been  graduated  in 
1892  from  Knox  College.  He  com¬ 
pleted  graduate  work  the  next  year  at 
Harvard. 

During  the  ten  vears  that  followed. 
Mr.  Sisson  was  engaged  in  newspaper 
work,  first  as  reporter  and  editorial 
writer  and  later  as  editor  of  the  Gales- 
hury  Eirniny  Mail  and  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Transcript.  In  1903  he  went  on  the 
staff  of  McClure’s  Mayasitw  and  wrote 
extensively  on  financial  and  economic 
subjects. 

From  newspaper  and  magazine  work, 
he  changed  into  the  field  of  advertising 
m  1904,  when  he  became  advertising 
manager  of  the  American  Real  Estate 
Company  and  remained  as  such  until 
1912,  when  he  was  appointed  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  H.  E. 
Lesan  Advertising  .\gency.  New  York. 

During  the  16  years  that  Mr.  Sisson 
was  vice-president  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York  he  deliv¬ 
ered  a  great  many  speeches  and  lectures, 
mainly  on  economic  subjects.  His  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  banking  profession  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  views  on  these  matters 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  frequently 
selected  as  their  spokesman. 

Mr.  Sisson  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  need  for  persistent  advertising  for 
selling  goods.  Speaking  before  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives’  As¬ 
sociation  in  New  York  in  June,  1932, 
he  .said  that  “few  advertisers  realize 
the  value  of  continuity,  the  sustained 
sales  effort,  which  keeps  a  desired  prod¬ 
uct  before  its  market  continuously.”  He 
mentioned  several  large  companies  which 
had  made  good  sales  records  during  the 
depression  because  they  advertised  ex¬ 
tensively,  and  added  that  it  is  “more 
necessary  to  advertise  in  hard  times 
than  in  good  times.” 

Last  February,  addressing  a  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  American  Bankers  Associa¬ 
tion  trust  division,  he  emphasized  the 
same  thought  by  warning  that  advertis¬ 
ing  cannot  be  “turned  on  and  off  like  a 
faucet”  and  still  be  effective. 

In  1931,  speaking  before  the  same 
conference,  he  said:  “Temporary  con¬ 
ditions  should  not  influence  us  to  make 
too  serious  inroads  on  the  program 
of  trust  advertising,  which  can  be 
widely  conceived  only  on  a  long-term 
basis.” 

“In  the  broad  problems  of  public  re- 
,  lations  which  arise  in  a  democracy,”  he 
said  a  few  years  ago,  “advertising  can 
be  employed  with  great  power  to  serve 
useful  ends.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 


its  powers  are  in  many  respects  limited 
by  the  limitations  of  human  nature  and 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  it  an  exact 
science,  constant  progress  has  been  made 
toward  its  more  scientific  use. 

"In  the  logical  development  of  this 
understanding  of  the  power  of  adver¬ 
tising  we  have  seen  many  banking,  fidu¬ 
ciary  and  investment  institutions  ac¬ 
tively  employing  the  sales  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  marketing  of  their  ser¬ 
vices.  In  this  intelligent  use  of  publicity 
they  are  not  only  increasing  their  own 
immediate  business  returns,  but  they  are 
helping  to  spread  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  financial  service  and  economic 
fact  and  theory  upon  which  sound  busi¬ 
ness  relations  can  be  built.” 

Many  years  of  training  as  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter  and  editor  had  sharpened 
Mr.  Sisson’s  powers  of  observation  and 
permitted  him  to  see,  in  broad  perspec¬ 
tive,  the  many  phases  and  problems  of 
economic  matters.  He  went  abroad  on 
several  occasions  and  observed  condi¬ 
tions  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany 
and  other  European  countries.  His  ad¬ 
vice  was  heeded  not  only  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  he  represented,  but  by  many  other 
banking,  industrial  and  commercial 
firms. 

Mr.  Sisson  kept  up  his  relations  with 
active  advertising  and  was  _a_  delegate 
to  the  International  Advertising  Con¬ 
ventions  in  I^ndon  in  1924  and  in  Ber¬ 
lin  in  1929. 

Before  his  association  with  the  Guar¬ 
anty  Trust  Company  Mr.  Sisson  was 
prominent  in  railroad  circles  as  assistant 
chairman  of  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  .Association  of  Railway  Executives. 
He  organized  and  for  five  years  was 
chairman  of  the  public  relations  com¬ 
mission  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  also  had  b^n  president  of 
the  trust  company  division  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  was  chairman  of  its  publicity 
committee. 

Mr.  Sisson  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association  at 
the  annual  meeting  held  at  Los  Angeles 
in  October,  1932.  He  completed  his 
term  of  office  only  a  few  days  ago,  when 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
administrative  board  of  the  associ¬ 
ation. 

He  had  been  a  director  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Federation  of  America  and  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science,  the  Anthropological  Society, 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  Beta  Theta  Pi,  of 
which  latter  society  he  was  formerly  a 
president.  He  was  decorated  with  the 
Belgian  Order  of  the  Crown  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  war  work. 

In  1921  he  received  an  honorary  de¬ 
gree  from  Knox  College,  of  which  he 
was  a  trustee.  Mr.  Sisson  had  been 
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chairman  of  the  finance  and  currency 
committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Arbitration 
Society  of  America  and  president  of 
the  Town  Hall  Club  and  of  Sleepy  Hol¬ 
low  Country  Club  and  a  director  of  the 
League  for  Political  Education. 

His  clubs  were  the  Metropolitan,  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bankers,  City,  Advertising, 
Traffic,  Lawyers,  Economic,  Hudson 
River,  Country,  National  Press  and 
University  (Washington,  D.  C.). 

The  funeral  was  held  Sept.  19  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Yonkers. 
Burial  was  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemeterj’. 

•Among  the  honorary  pall  bearers  were 
Robert  J.  Bender,  vice-president  of  the 
United  Press,  and  Dr.  John  H.  Finley, 
associate  editor  of  the  Nets;  York  Times. 
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HART  JOINS  TODAY 

Macolm  Hart  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  Today,  the  new 
national  magazine  of  which  V'incent 
•Astor  is  publisher,  Raymond  Moley  edi¬ 
tor,  and  V.  V.  McNitt  executive  edi¬ 
tor.  He  formerly  was  with  Collier’s, 
for  many  years,  and  later  was  vice- 
president  of  Olmstead,  Perrin  &  Lef- 
fingwell,  Inc.  He  resigned  recently  as 
president  of  Bohlander  Iodine  Co.,  Ltd. 


N.  Y.  -nMES  APPOINTS 

Cole  &  Meyers,  Inc.,  25  North  Dear¬ 
born  street,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
special  representative  for  the  Sunday 
Magazine  Section  of  the  New  York 
Times.  This  in  no  way  affects  present 
representation  of  the  New  York  Times 
in  the  mid-Western  territory,  it  was 
stated,  but  is  intended  as  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  service. 


CO^ECTION 

In  the  comparison  of  sizes  of  the  new 
New  York  Evening  Post  and  the  New 
York  Daily  News,  carried  in  last  week’s 
sto^  of  the  “New  York  Size”  Post,  the 
Daily  News’  type  page  was  erroneously 
stated  to  contain  812  lines,  instead  of 
1,000  lines.  The  dimensions  of  the 
News’  page  are  10%  by  14%  inches. 


the  mandate  of  the  Administration  in  the  ! 
capacity  of  investigators.” 

Louis  Fairchild  of  the  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications  pointed  out  the  tremendous 
changes  that  will  come  under  the  New 
Deal,  the  higher  wages,  the  more  leisure 
hours,  the  need  of  better  roads,  etc. 

“Stores  are  going  to  advertise  more, 
use  space  more  intelligently.  They  must 
educate  vast  numbers  of  people  how  to 
use  this  increased  leisure  and  increased 
income  to  best  advantage.  That  means  j 
vastly  increased  advertising  in  books,  ' 
sports  goods,  games.  i 

“What  will  express  the  public’s  at-  * 
titude  toward  the  New  Deals  of  1934-35 
I  do  not  know— but  advertising  will  soon 
deliver  it.” 

.Among  the  other  speakers  were :  Ver¬ 
gil  D.  Reed,  Professor  of  Marketing, 
Boston  University;  Paul  Hollister,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice-president,  R.  H.  Macy  & 

Co. ;  H.  F.  Twomey,  Jordan  Marsh  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston;  Fr^erick  W.  Aldred, 
Cladding’s  Inc.;  A.  Lincoln  Filene;  Gil¬ 
bert  Montague,  Esq.;  D.  J.  Duncan, 
Professor  of  Marketing,  Northwestern 
University;  Alfred  Buehler,  Professor 
Economics,  University  of  Vermont; 
Lessing  Rosenwald,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.;  Robert 
Roos,  Roos  Brothers,  San  Francisco; 
Ernest  Hasting,  Dry  Goods  Economist; 

J.  Victor  Day,  president,  Boston  Credit 
Men’s  .Association;  Everett  Lord,  Dean, 
Boston  University;  O.  Fred  Rost,  The 
Business  Week;  Dr.  Harlow  S.  Per¬ 
son,  Taylor  Society;  E.  H.  Cooley, 
manager,  Massachusets  Fisheries  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Harry  Tosdal,  Professor  of 
Marketing,  Harvard  University;  Leve- 
rett  Lyon,  Brooking  Institute;  John 
Busey,  General  Electric  Company;  Col. 

L.  Devereux,  Erpi  Picture  Consultants; 
and  Frank  Black,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons 
Co.,  Boston. 


Now  in  more  than  125  newspapers 


98% 


Plus 


in  the  immediate 

TRADING  ZONE 


There  is  no  waste  circulation  for 
Journal-Courier  Advertisers  -  -  - 
and  it’s  an  established  fact  that  the 
Journal-Courier  reaches  all  the 
Buying  Power  in  New  Haven. 


New  Haven  Journal-Courier 

coni^cticut’s'Dldest'' daily'^'ewspaper 


National  Representatives 
JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  DETROIT  CHICAGO 
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Going  Ahead  With  America 


The  course  has  been  set — America  is  going  ahead !  And 
The  Indianapolis  News  is  keeping  the  faith  and  going 
ahead  with  it! 

Under  the  Blue  Eagle,  The  News  has  added  twenty-five 
employes — increased  its  pay  roll  thousands  of  dollars 
annually. 

But  it  is  not  stopping  there! 

It  believes  that  it  should  back  the  President  to  the  limit 
in  his  efforts  to  restore  industrial  prosperity. 

It  believes  in  rendering,  at  all  times,  the  fullest  possible 
service  to  readers  and  advertisers. 

And,  it  has  unshaken  faith  in  the  future  of  America. 

So,  at  a  time  when  business,  generally,  is  hesitating  to 
make  large  capital  investments.  The  News  has  ordered 
more  than  a  quarter  million  dollars  of  new  plant  equip¬ 
ment  and  improvement — it  is  giving  work  to  hundreds 
of  skilled  mechanics  in  many  plants  besides  its  own. 

Included  in  these  orders  for  new  machinery  is  one  for 
the  latest  type  Scott  Extra-High-Speed  presses  (ten 
units  and  two  double  folders),  and  ten  Scott  reels  with 
Jones  Automatic  Tension  Regulators  for  feeding  the 
huge  rolls  of  newsprint — each  40  inches  in  diameter  and 
weighing  a  ton — into  the  presses. 

These  presses,  manufactured  by  Walter  Scott  &  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  were  bought  only  after 
the  most  careful  and  detailed  investigation  of  all  types 
and  makes.  They  are  capable  of  producing  1,000  news¬ 


papers  a  minute,  60,000  an  hour — as  fine  and  as  fast 
press  equipment  as  money  can  buy. 

In  addition  to  the  purchase  of  Scott  presses.  The  News 
is  spending  thousands  of  dollars  for  new  Composing 
Room  equipment — including  the  latest  type  water- 
cooled  Ludlow  machines  for  the  setting  of  display  type 
for  advertisements.  And  other  thousands  of  dollars  are 
going  into  stereotyping  equipment  in  order  to  obtain 
the  most  perfect  plates  from  which  to  print  The  News 
six  days  a  week,  year  in  and  year  out. 

The  first  shipment  of  this  new  equipment  is  now  being 
installed.  When  it  is  all  in  service — sometime  in  No¬ 
vember — the  leadership  of  The  Indianapolis  News  will 
be  greater  than  ever  before.  No  other  newspaper  in 
Indiana  will  be  able  to  print  such  late  news  in  every 
edition — none  will  be  able  to  produce  so  beautifully 
printed  a  paper — nor  make  as  fast  delivery  of  papers 
into  the  hands  of  its  readers;  and  97  per  cent,  of  The 
News  circulation  is  home  delivered  six  days  a  week. 

For  64  years  The  News  has  been  dependable — an  In¬ 
diana  institution.  The  confidence  that  has  been  placed 
in  it  through  all  these  years  by  readers  and  advertisers 
alike,  makes  it  confident  of  the  future.  Come  what 
may,  it  has  faith  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  the  nation — 
and  in  its  own  ability  to  continue  to  serve  them.  And 
so  The  News — in  a  most  practical  way — heeds  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  call  to  industrial  recovery  and  is  marching  for¬ 
ward  with  him  to  the  better  day  that  is  surely  coming 
for  us  all! 
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CLENDENIN  HEADS  DAILY 

General  Manager  Succeeds  Late 
Thomas  Rees  as  President 

The  death  Sept.  9  of  Thomas  Rees, 
publisher  of  the  Springfield  Illinois  State 
Register,  does  not  disturb  the  status  of 
that  publication.  George  M.  Clendenin, 
who  for  many  years  has  been  general 
manager  and  directing  head  of  the  State 
Register,  succeeds  Mr.  Rees  as  president 
of  the  company.  C.  R.  Clendenin  suc¬ 
ceeds  George  M.  Clendenin  as  secretary, 
and  George  F.  Gray  will  continue  as 
treasurer. 

V.  Y.  Dallman,  who  has  been  with  the 
reportorial  and  editorial  staff  for  35 


years,  will  continue  as  editor-in-chief, 
the  position  to  which  he  was  elevated  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  late  H.  W. 
Clendenin  in  1927. 

Senator  Rees’  will  leaves  his  one- 
half  interest  in  the  State  Register  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  in  trust,  with  his 
nephew,  George  F.  Gray,  treasurer  and 
director  of  the  company,  as  trustee. 
This  trusteeship  will  continue  until  the 
provisions  of  the  will  are  carried  out, 
with  21  years  specified  as  the  period  for 
this  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Rees  made  substantial  bequests 
to  many  of  the  older  employes  in  the 
editorial,  mechanical  and  business  de¬ 
partments.  He  also  made  provision  for 


the  establishment  in  Springfield  of  a 
great  carillon  of  49  bells,  specifying 
$200,000  for  that  purpose  when  the 
trusteeship  could  make  provision  for  it. 

PAGEANT  POSTPONED 

Due  to  inclement  weather,  the  huge 
pageant,  “The  Romance  of  a  People,”  in 
which  6,200  persons  are  scehduled  to 
take  part,  has  been  postponed.  The 
spectacle  which  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  was  to  be 
shown  at  the  Polo  Grounds  Sept.  14,  16 
and  18.  Performances  will  be  held  at 
the  Kingsbridge  Armory,  in  the  Bronx, 
from  Sept.  24  to  Oct.  10,  excluding  Fri¬ 
day  nights  and  Jewi.sh  holidays. 


LYKKE  HEADS  PRESS  CLUB 

The  Press  Club  of  San  Francisco 
elected  the  following  officers  at  its  4Sth 
annual  meeting  Sept.  14:  Chris  N. 
Lykke,  assistant  managing  editor,  San 
Francisco  Netiv,  president;  Pat  Frayne, 
sports  editor,  San  Francisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin,  vice-president;  Walter  Gaines 
Swanson,  of  Walter  Gaines  Swanson  & 
Staff,  secretary;  Fred  Q.  Tredway, 
Southern  Pacific  Company,  treasurer; 
librarian,  James  J.  Rieden,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle;  directors,  George  Mul- 
lany;  Lyn  Fox,  Chronicle;  Phillip  J. 
Sinnott,  NEA  Service;  Jack  McDonald, 
Call-Bulletin;  Neil  Hitt  and  R.  W. 
Jimerson,  Examiner. 
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WASTE  DEALERS  ORGANIZE 

James  Flett  Heads  Group  Formed  for 
Protection  Under  NRA 

(Special  to  Editos  &  Publisher) 
Chicago.  Sept.  18— As  the  result  of 
action  by  dealers  within  the  waste  mate¬ 
rials  industry  in  submitting  codes  of 
fair  competition  under  the  NR.A,  the 
National  Association  of  Waste  Material 
Producers  has  been  organized  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  producers  of  salvage 
materials. 

Under  the  leadership  of  James  Flett, 
president  of  James  Flett  Organization, 
a  number  of  large  producers  of  waste 
paper,  including  newspapers,  have  or¬ 


ganized  the  National  Association  of 
Waste  Material  Producers,  with  head¬ 
quarters  here  at  328  South  VV'ells  street. 
Besides  Mr.  Flett,  the  association’s  di¬ 
rectors  include: 

L.  B.  Rock,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Daniel  Bloomfield,  manager  of  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  board  division  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Harry  M. 
Brostoff,  attorney,  Master  Printers’ 
Federation,  Chicago;  E.  Lennox,  presi¬ 
dent,  American  Colortype  Co.,  Chicago; 
A.  E.  McConnell,  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  Chicago;  Adam  Moses,  W.  F.  Hall 
Printing  Co.,  Chicago;  F.  W.  Over- 
meyer,  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co., 
Chicago;  Charles  T.  Sheldon,  secretary. 


jXway  ^  And 


Building  Owners  and  Managers  .Asso¬ 
ciation,  Cleveland;  and  C.  C.  W’hinery, 
R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago. 
E.  L.  Horst,  Flett  Organization,  is  act¬ 
ing  secretary  of  the  association,  which 
is  a  non-profit  corporation  under  Illi¬ 
nois  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  association,  as 
explained  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  is 
to  provide  means  by  which  producers 
of  all  classes  of  salvageable  waste  ma¬ 
terials  may  unite  in  order  that  their 
rights  shall  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
adoption  of  codes  of  fair  practice  for 
the  waste  material  industry. 

Through  efforts  of  the  new  associa¬ 
tion,  a  code,  which  had  been  filed  by 


the  Wholesale  Paper  Stock  and  Waste 
Material  Industry  of  the  Northeastern 
Seaboard,  was  withdrawn.  The  code 
was  particularly  objectionable,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Flett,  in  that  it  definitely 
provided  that  no  person  not  primarily 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  paper  stock 
and  waste  material  industry  would  be 
eligible  for  licensing. 

BAUMGARTEN  RESIGNS 

Harry  E.  Baumgarten,  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Louisville  Herald-Post  has 
resigned  effective  Sept.  23  to  take  up 
new  duties  as  comptroller  for  the 
Kenrad  Company,  Owensboro,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


[S— circulation 
)E  91.95%  (POLK), 


_  ud  Mcking  wheat  at  one  operation' 
wUcei  expenses  and  increases  profits. 
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DOMINANT  FARM  MAGAZINl 
The  Washington  Parmer 
The  Oregon  Farmer 
The  Idaho  Farmer 


SPOKANE  COUNTRY 
100  5  OF  SAW  MILLS 
SPEEDING  UP 


^eje  NORTHWEST - A  PR.EFERRED  SPOT 


SPOKANE’S  per  capita  spendable  money  even  for 
1932  was  37%  above  U.  S.  Average.  Now,  the  sharp 
price  advances  on  products  of  the  Spokane  Country 
together  with  good  crops  and  speeding-up  in  mining  and 
lumbering  have  definitely  pushed  the  clouds  away — and 
the  sun  is  shining  many  millions  of  extra  gold  on  this 
favored  section. 

The  value  of  Spokane  Country  products  for  1933  has 
jumped  over  $50,000,000.  Your  potential  customers  in 
this  market  have  already  benefited  many  millions  on 
products  sold  at  higher  prices. 

R.  L.  Polk  &  Company’s  Consumer  Study  shows  THE 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW  and  SPOKANE  CHRONICLE’S 
combined  85%  UNduplicated  circulation  gives  you  a 
home  effective  coverage  of  93.76%  for  Metropolitan 
Spokane  and  91.95%  in  Spokane’s  entire  urban  trade 
area.  Spot  the  Spokane  Country  now — get  30%  to  60% 
above  U.  S.  average  sales  results. 
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STAND  TOGETHER 

<<^^TAND  together  or  fall  separately,”  is  an  an- 
cient  maximum  that  is  pat  in  the  present  news- 
paper  code  negotiation  at  Washington.  Up¬ 
permost  in  our  minds  is  the  fact  that,  no  matter 
how  it  may  affect  individuals,  the  country  is  deter¬ 
mined  on  a  course  of  readjustment.  There  can  be 
no  turning  back  now. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  such  violent  changes 
in  the  ancient  economic  philosophy  of  a  nation  could 
be  forced  into  reality  in  a  few  months  without  creat¬ 
ing  grave  new  problems  and  profound  controversy. 
Men  trusted  with  these  negotiations,  both  for  the 
government  and  the  separate  industries,  are  expected 
to  use  their  intelligence  and  speak  their  minds,  for 
we  still  live  under  the  high  principle  of  democracy. 
However,  they  must  have  basic  faith  in  free  insti¬ 
tutions  to  right  in  the  end  mistakes  and  wrongs. 

There  are  many  perils  incident  to  the  recovery 
crusade,  but  none  so  menacing  as  that  a  spirit  of 
hysteria  and  stubborn  egotism  will  enter  to  make 
a  sensible  administration  of  the  NRA  difficult. 

We  look  with  disfavor  upon  a  few  elements  in  the 
newspaper  field  that  seem  determined  to  exert 
rugged  individualism  or  ego  in  such  harsh  terms 
that  the  whole  idea  of  industrial  cooperation  is  lost 
sight  of. 

It  is  a  terrific  undertaking  to  lump  and  control 
all  of  the  competitive  and  jarring  elements  in  the 
publishing  and  printing  field.  A  year  ago  we  would 
have  said  it  could  not  be  done.  But  a  fair  approach 
to  a  just  system  has  been  made,  thanks  to  consci¬ 
entious  and  intelligent  leaders.  It  bids  fair  to  be 
as  successful  as  any  other  code  operation.  All  this 
is  the  fruit  of  rational,  cooperative  spirit.  All  else 
is  waste  in  these  circumstances. 


They  say  this  is  a  "radio  and  motion  picture 
administration,”  but  the  brain  trust  is  willing 
to  write  for  nervspapers  at  so  much  per. 

PRINCIPLES  VS.  EXPEDIENTS 

The  studious  investigation  that  S.  Howard 
Evans  has  been  making  during  several  years 
into  the  relations  of  radio  and  the  press  has 
latterly  led  him  into  a  curious  field  of  speculation. 
He  looks  upon  the  scene  at  Washington,  as  do 
we  all,  and  wonders  how,  in  a  time  of  urgent  ex¬ 
perimentation  with  the  fundamentals  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  system,  the  newspaper  can  defend 
its  freedom  and  economic  status  if  its  function  is  not 
well  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  ruling 
powers. 

Mr.  Evans’  letter  on  the  subject  appears  in  an¬ 
other  column  of  this  issue  and  should  challenge  the 
attention  of  the  newspaper  and  advertising  field. 

For  our  owm  part,  it  seems  clear  that  as  radio 
cannot  yield  a  permanent  record  or  give  real  se¬ 
lectivity  in  news  publication,  no  matter  what  inven¬ 
tions  are  in  the  offing,  it  is  not  a  fundamental 
press  menace.  This  is  a  basic  physical  consideration, 
but  there  is  another  fact  riding  over  all.  The  gran¬ 
ite  foundation  of  free  institutions  is  and  must  be  a 
free  press — free  even  to  go  wrong.  There  must  be 
truer  liberty  than  that  of  an  instrument  under  gov¬ 
ernment  license,  dependent  on  the  bureaucracy. 
Radio  cannot  do  the  news  or  political  job  that  must 
underlie  democratic  government. 

The  free  press  principle  is  as  sound  today  as 
100  years  ago.  Nothing  has  happened  to  vitiate 
its  force  in  public  policy.  The  experience  of  the 
whole  quaking  world  demonstrates  its  social  and 
political  worth.  The  only  fault  sensible  people  can 
find  with  it  is  that  it  is  not  always  exercised  to  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  weakness  is  our  own,  exclusively. 
Buttressing  the  free-press  principle  is  the  sound 
sense  of  a  literate  nation,  appreciative  of  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  republic  and  intensely  anticipating  favors 
to  come. 

Mr.  Evans  does  well  to  speculate  on  what  a 
challenge  to,  the  free-press  principle  would  entail,  but 
we  can  confidently  assert  that,  come  what  may,  the 
newspaper  craft  will  not  be  led  to  sign  away  its 
constitutional  grant  of  freedom,  pr  in  any  way  im¬ 
peril  it.  Expedients  are  in  high  favor  today,  and 
no  one  denies  that  we  came  near  to  entering  a  life 
and  death  struggle.  Expedients  have  been  neces¬ 
sary.  But  expedients  do  not  form  permanent  his¬ 
tory.  Human  progress  is  determined  by  principles. 
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NEGLECTED  ADVERTISING 

WHEN,  this  week.  Eastern  brewers  were 
confronted  with  racketeering  methods  by 
beer  distributors,  they  sensibly  turned  to 
newspaper  advertising.  Addressing  a  message  to 
law-abiding  citizens,  the  Brewers’  Board  of  Trade, 
Inc.,  asserted  in  bold  type  that  brutal  attempts  by 
gangs  to  force  sellers  to  use  their  brands  should  be 
reported  promptly  to  the  police,  giving  full  instruc¬ 
tions,  and  pledging  cooperation  to  bring  relief  to 
any  dealer  under  threat,  coercion  or  intimidation. 

This  advertisement  was  interesting  in  itself,  but 
it  gives  rise  to  a  whole  field  of  speculation  on  the 
neglect  of  advertising  as  a  weapon  in  the  nation¬ 
wide  battle  for  economic  and  social  readjustment. 
Why  is  it,  pray,  that  business  organizations,  let 
alone  departments  of  government,  continue  blind  to 
the  power  of  display  advertising  to  bring  public 
reactions  for  which  they  yearn  as  a  solvent  of  their 
varied  problems?  We  sometimes  think  it  is  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  agency  specializing  in  such  busi¬ 
ness.  When  a  new  product  comes  on  the  market, 
the  advertising  hosts  swarm,  and  there  is  no  end  of 
planning  to  make  the  venture  succeed.  But  when 
the  people  need  to  be  sold  on  an  idea  affecting  social 
or  political  action,  and  usually  with  financial  stakes 
a  thousand  times  greater  than  those  of  any  private 
concern,  there  is  no  comparative  solicitation. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  staggering  problems,  all  de¬ 
pending  for  solution  upon  public  understanding, 
good-will,  cooperation.  Vast  interests  wallow  in  the 
mires  of  uncertainty  and  instability  for  want  of 
public  support.  In  scores  of  cases,  obviously,  sell¬ 
ing  talk  in  display  advertising  would  bring  magic 
relief.  But  men  who  command  such  interests  seem 
not  to  comprehend  the  fact  that  advertising  is  avail¬ 
able.  Rather,  they  think  in  terms  of  free  publicity. 
They  seemingly  can  afford  to  buy  anything  for 
promotion,  protection,  advancement,  and  do  expend 
huge  sums,  but  a  newspaper  advertising  crusade 
appears  to  baffle  them,  though  in  truth  it  is  the 
least  expensive  and  most  flexible  tool  in  the  whole 
realm  of  public  relations. 

Far-sighted  men  envision  display  advertising  as  a 
competent  instrument  in  the  government’s  stupendous 
scheme  of  economic  control,  yet  when  this  considera¬ 
tion  is  broached,  politicians  veer  off  discreetly. 
There  is  no  hesitancy  about  spending  tax-payers’ 
money  for  all  manner  of  things  in  these  days,  but 
even  to  mention  paid  government  advertising  is 
regarded  in  some  quarters  as  indiscreet  and  prob¬ 
ably  vicious.  Until  government  can  look  upon  the 
advertising  function  as  a  standard  commercial  ser¬ 
vice,  free  of  political  elements,  there  is  small  point 
in  trying  to  press  its  claims.  However,  as  during 
the  World  W’ar,  some  effective  work  is  being  done 
by  a  few  advertising  men  or  by  individual  newspaper 
publishers  to  induce  local  groups  of  businessmen 
or  financiers  to  buy  co-operative  pages  to  publicize 
the  recovery  movement.  Maybe,  in  years  to  come, 
advertising  will  be  used  by  efficient  government.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  what  has  been  good 
sound  investment  for  practically  every  commercial 
enterprise  will  be  good  enough  for  Uncle  Sam.  In 
the  meantime  there  are  numerous  chances,  in  our 
view,  to  make  paid  space  serve  individual  causes 
which  cry  out  for  public  support.  Offhand  we  think 
of  the  railroads,  banking  interests,  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  utilities,  the  distressed  building  interests  and 
so  on  through  a  long  list  of  great  industries,  co¬ 
operatives  and  associations  that  stagger  under  kill¬ 
ing  weights  of  public  misunderstanding. 

If  the  people  of  this  country  should  refuse 
to  accept  economic  readjustment  as  a  patriotic 
obligation,  who  shall  we  select  as  our  Minister 
of  Public  Information  and  Enlightenment? 


FRANCIS  HINCKLEY  SISSON 

TARTING  life  at  Galesburg,  Ill.,  as  a  reporter 
and  editorial  writer,  Francis  H.  Sisson,  who 
died  this  week  aged  62,  gained  his  best  editorial 
fame  on  the  staff  of  McClure’s  Magazine.  Adver¬ 
tising  service  attracted  him,  largely  because  he  had 
an  intelligent  idea  of  its  power,  and  he  easily 
stepped  from  the  editorial  room  to  the  famous' 
agency  of  H.  E.  Lesan,  then  largely  interested  in 
railroad  advertising.  Man  of  honor,  clear  vision, 
kindly  nature,  public  spirit,  it  was  not  long  before 
Mr.  Sisson  played  a  leading  role  in  financial  affairs, 
ultimately  becoming  president  of  the  American 
Bankers’  Association.  For  16  years  he  was  vice- 
president  and  a  director  of  Guaranty  Trust  Co.,  one 
of  the  nation’s  largest  banking  institutions.  He 
never  lost  intimate  touch  with  the  publishing  and 
advertising  circle  and  ever  had  time  and  disposition 
to  serve  it.  His  name  was  identified  with  almost 
every  good  movement  associated  with  the  craft.  He 
was  distinguished  as  a  writer  and  speaker  on  finan¬ 
cial  topics.  Few  men  are  able  to  attract  as  many 
loyal  friends  as  did  he,  the  secret  being,  of  course, 
that  he  was  sincerely  friendly. 

Clark  Howell,  editor  of  Atlanta  Constitution, 
celebrated  his  70th  birthday  this  week,  having 
ably  and  conscientiously  served  his  profession 
for  a  full  half  century. 

NEW  YORK  GUILD 

EW  YORK  editorial  workers,  numbering 
some  300,  have  organized  under  the  NRA 
the  Guild  of  New  York  Newspaper  Men  and 
Women.  They  favor  the  40-hour  week  and  a  work- 
unit  of  five  consecutive  days  for  "all  newspaper 
writers,  except  authentic  executives  and  men  engaged 
in  supplying  signed  syndicate  material,”  and  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  wage  clause  in  the  A.N.P.A.  code  to 
provide  a  $35  minimum  per  week  for  New  York 
newspaper  people  of  one  year’s  experience  and  a 
minimum  of  $40  for  those  with  two  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  They  also  favor  a  system  of  fixed  dismissal 
notice  periods,  ranging  from  a  month  for  those  who 
have  worked  three  years  on  a  paper,  to  six  months 
for  those  who  have  worked  eight  years  or  more. 
They  would  strike  out  clause  14  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
code  which  relates  to  collective  bargaining.  They 
want  an  annual  minimum  vacation  period  of  two 
weeks  for  all  who  have  worked  more  than  a  year. 

A  committee  was  to  be  sent  to  Washington  to 
attend  the  newspaper  code  hearing  and  voice  the 
guild’s  suggestions. 

This  and  other  evidence  from  the  field  this  week 
indicated  unrest  among  editorial  workers  without 
parallel  in  our  memory.  It  is  plain  that  news  writers 
in  many  communities,  with  some  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ceptions,  feel  themselves  imposed  on  and  that  they 
must  act  to  gain  better  material  consideration  than 
during  the  past  three  years  or  more.  This  reaction, 
while  surprising,  seems  logical  enough,  for  there  are 
publishers  who  have  made  no  attempt  during  the 
depression  to  equalize  pay  reductions  or  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  all  departments.  Editorial  men,  generally 
speaking,  have  stood  the  brunt  of  hard  times. 
As  the  organized  departments  fared  best,  editorial 
men  naturally  turn  to  organization  for  relief.  It 
remains,  however,  a  great  question  among  the  rank 
and  file  of  newspaper  men  whether  unionism  covers 
their  case,  whether  they  want  such  control,  or 
prefer  individualism.  The  New  York  guild  was 
put  forth  as  a  permanent  organization,  not  as  an 
NRA  expedient. 

We  have  heard  of  no  resistance  to  the  Guild 
by  any  publisher,  but  publishers  are  evidently  divided 
on  the  question  of  editorial  organization. 

The  abuses  from  which  news  writers  have  been 
suffering  in  some  offices,  with  well-known  excep¬ 
tions,  are  real  and  should  be  cleaned  up  whether 
there  is  unionization  or  not.  Not  the  least  of  these 
is  ruthless  and  unjustified  dismissal,  without  notice. 
The  obvious  dissatisfaction  of  news  writers  com¬ 
mands  the  attention  of  the  newspaper  field.  After 
all,  they  remain  the  backbone  of  the  structure. 

Before  the  full  story  of  the  recovery  crusade 
is  in  we  shall  see  whether  or  not  there  was  good 
sense  in  including  a  "free  press”  clause  in  the 
newspaper  code. 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 

CHESTER  H.  ROWELL,  editor, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  gave  the 
first  lecture  Sept.  13  in  a  series  to  be 
given  before  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 
Forum  in  Oakland  City  Qub  Theatre. 

A.  L.  Miller,  publisher.  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Etiqmrer-Netvs,  described  the 
exploits  of  (3eorge  Rogers  Clark  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Rattle  Creek 
.Rotary  Club  Sept.  ill. 

Robert  Lathan,  editor.  Asheinlle  (N. 
C.)  Citizen,  addressed  the  Waynesville. 
N.  C.,  Rotary  Club  on  the  international 
economic  situation.  Sept.  IS. 

Rupert  Davies,  publisher  of  the 
Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig -Standard,  re¬ 
turned  to  Canada  via  Quebec  from  a 
European  tour  recently.  He  spent  two 
months  in  Great  Britain,  and  reported 
that  a  "boom”  was  under  way  gen¬ 
erally.  with  mills  working  overtime  in 
the  Lancashire  district. 

James  Hammond,  Jr.,  publisher. 
Meni/'his  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
was  scheduled  to  fly  in  his  plane, 
“Skippy,”  in  the  sixth  -Arkansas  air 
tour  Sept.  23  and  24.  He  recently  flew 
from  Memphis  to  Hot  Springs  to  com¬ 
plete  arrangements  for  the  tour. 

E.  B.  Jeffress,  president,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Netvs,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  a  civic  gathering  held  at 
Greensboro  municipal  airport  Sept.  16 
to  celebrate  the  start  of  air  passenger 
service. 

Florence  J.  O’Brien,  publisher,  Chico 
(Cal.)  Enterprise,  has  been  elected  fo 
the  state  advisory  council  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers'  .Associ¬ 
ation  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
retirement  of  John  H.  Payne.  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union.  Mr.  Payne  left  the 
Union  to  join  the  Oklahoma  City 
News, 

J.  W.  Dafoe,  editor,  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  who  was  vice-cliairman  of  the 
Canadian  delegation  to  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  Relations  Conference  in 
Toronto,  last  week  acted  as  chairman 
of  the  press  committee  for  the  con¬ 
ference. 

George  Morris,  assistant  publisher. 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  .Appeal, 
was  the  speaker  Sept.  14  at  the  open¬ 
ing  service  of  Blue  Mountain  College, 
Blue  Mountain,  Miss. 

Martin  L.  Comann,  editor,  St, 
Charles  (Mo.)  Cosmos-Monitor,  has 
been  appointed  United  States  weather 
observer  in  that  city. 

W.  P.  Williams,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Paris  (Tenn.)  Daily  Post  In¬ 
telligencer,  underwent  an  operation  at 
St.  Thomas’  Hospital  in  Nashville  a 
few  days  ago.  His  condition  is  re¬ 
ported  favorable. 

Mrs.  Edith  Susong,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Greeneinlle  (Tenn.)  Sun,  de¬ 
livered  the  matriculation  address  on  the 
opening  of  the  University  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Sept.  19. 

John  Hull,  editor,  Cloins  (N.  M.) 
Evening  Nezos- Journal,  is  improving 
following  an  illness  which  confined  him 
to  his  home  last  week. 

Allen  Cole,  publisher  of  the  Pleasant 
Plains  (Ill.)  Argus  and  New  Berlin 
(Ill.)  rrifiwnc,  has  been  chosen  sheriff 
of  Sangamon  County,  succeeding 
Samuel  T.  Metcalf. 

H.  R.  Judah,  co-publisher,  Santa 
Crua  (Cal.)  News,  is  in  charge  of  ar¬ 
rangements  for  California  Newspaper 
Week,  tentatively  set  for  Jan.  15  to  21t 
1934.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers’  .Associ¬ 
ation. 

John  E.  King,  editor,  Hemet  (Cal.) 
News,  has  temporarily  turned  over  his 
^jtorial  duties  to  his  son,  Homer  D. 
King,_  to  accept  a  post  as  receiver  of 
the  First  National  Bank  at  Rialto. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFHCE 

TEWIS  HAAS,  business  manager 
^  and  advertising  director,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  made  the  principal 
wdress  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
California  State  Junior  (Thamber  of 
Commerce  in  San  Francisco,  Sept.  16. 


Richard  C.  Patterson,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Toledo  Morning  Times, 
and  Mrs.  Patterson,  have  returned  from 
an  extended  motor  trip  to  New  York, 
Atlantic  City  and  Bass  Rocks,  Mass. 

G.  E.  Leighton,  general  manager, 
Calgary  (.Alta.)  Albertan,  has  returned 
to  the  city  after  a  golfing  vacation  at 
Jasper  National  Park. 

James  R.  A’oung,  business  manager 
of  the  Jaban  Adivrtiser,  Tokio,  and 
representative  in  Japan  for  the  Hearst 
interests,  will  return  to  Tokio  on  the 
steamer  Asama  Maru  sailing  from  San 
Francisco  Oct.  5.  He  has  been  on  a 
business  trip  to  the  United  States  and 
Europe  for  the  past  five  months. 

Ernest  W.  Why  nail  and  Harry  T. 
Benner,  advertising  m*nagers,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Press  and  the  Utica  Obseri'er-Dispatch, 
.served  as  judges  recently  for  an  NRA 
slogan  contest  spon.sored  by  Robert 
Fra.ser,  Inc.,  department  store. 

Calvin  M.  Keller,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Moberly  (Mo.)  Monitor-Indc.r, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Kiwanis  In¬ 
ternational  committee  on  publicity  for 
,1933-1934. 

T.  A.  Lowery,  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs 
manager  of  classified  and  financial  ad¬ 
vertising,  late  last  week  told  building 
and  loan  association  members  at  their 
convention  in  Chicago  to  begin  a  drive 
for  a  nationwide  campaign  to  "put 
.American  families  in  homes  of  their 
own.” 

Frank  S.  Newell,  assistant  business 
manager,  Toledo  Blade  and  circulation 
director  of  the  Blade  and  Morning 
Times,  and  Mrs.  Newell,  have  returned 
from  a  business  and  vacation  trip  to 
New  York,  Atlantic  City  and  Newark, 
N.  J.  Mr.  Newell  spent  a  week  in 
Newark  helping  executives  of  the 
Nezinrk  Star-Eagle  work  out  arrange¬ 
ments  for  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
the  i>aper  to  3  rents.  The  Toledo  papers 
and  the  Star- Eagle  all  are  owned  hv 
Paul  Block. 

Miss  Edith  Tacob  has  joined  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Eagle. 

Charles  M.  Schooff,  formerly  with 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  ll.vammer,  is 
now  in  the  display  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
E-vaminer. 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  general  manager, 
.Isheznlle  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  has 
been  named  to  the  .Asheville  advisorv 
board  of  the  North  Carolina  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  .Admini.stration. 

Howard  Meeker,  of  the  business  of¬ 
fice.  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  is 
studying  advertising  at  the  Empire 
State  school  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Joseph 
Donahue  is  substituting  for  him. 

Floyd  J.  Miller,  general  manager. 
Poyal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune,  is 
serving  as  colonel  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
licity  on  the  local  NR.A  committee.  He 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

Leonard  N.  H.ALL,  editor  of  the 
^  Jacksoninlle  (Ore.)  Miner,  is  one 
of  the  youngest,  but  most  widely  known 
weekly  editors  in 
the  state.  .At  24 
he  is  publishing 
a  country  weekly 
which  is  attract¬ 
ing  attention  all 
over  Oregon. 

Editor  Hall  is 
a  native  of  Texas. 
Before  going  to 
Oregon  he  worked 
on  newspapers  in 
the  Southwest 
and  in  Southern 
California. 

L.  N.  Haul  Through  the 

columns  of  the 
Miner  last  winter  he  led  an  attack 
against  Llewellyn  .A.  Banks,  then  editor 
of  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Daily  News, 
County  Judge  F3arl  H.  Fehl  and  other 
members  of  their  political  organization. 
Hall’s  e.xpose  of  the  Banks-Fehl  po¬ 
litical  machine  was  followed  by  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  32  persons  for  the  theft  of 
ballots,  criminal  syndicalism,  libelling  a 
bank  and  other  crimes.  Banks,  Fehl 
and  eight  others  were  found  guilty  as 
indicted  and  sentenced  to  serve  prison 
terms. 

During  the  peak  of  the  political  feud 
Hall  was  horsewhipped  by  Mrs.  Hen¬ 
rietta  B.  Martin  on  a  downtown  Med¬ 
ford  street.  He  is  head  of  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  baseball  team.  He  married 
Jeanne  Ferguson  Sept.  5. _ _ 

was  recently  elected  president  of  the 
Royal  Oak  Exchange  Club. 

Dynen  Lawson,  co-publisher  and 
business  manager.  Eagle  Rock  (Cal.) 
Sentinel,  and  Mrs.  Lawson,  are  parents 
of  a  son,  Qement  Harry  Lawson. 

Harrv  Saul,  advertising  manager, 
Regina'  (Sask.)  Leader-Post,  recently 
visited  his  camp  in  the  Cypress  Hiljs. 

B.  F.  Grant,  general  manager.  Salt 
Lake  Deseret  Nezvs,  will  address  the 
Utah  Peace  Officers’  .Association  cqp- 
veiition  in  Salt  Lake  City  Oct.  5  on 
the  subject  of  the  general  morale  of 
officers.  Mr.  Grant  was  chief  of  the 
Salt  Lake  City  police  department  at 
one  time. 

Henri  Gagnon,  business  manager  of 
Le  Soldi,  Quebec,  sailed  Sept.  l6  from 
Quebec  on  the  Empress  of  Britain  for 
Europe. 

Bruce  M.  Ulsh,  Jr.,  advertising 
manager,  Nezo  .Albany  (Ind.)  Ledger, 
is  seriously  ill  at  his  home  with  ma¬ 
larial  fever. 

William  Murphy,  Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner  advertising  director,  re¬ 
turned  to  his  duties  this  week  following 
a  week’s  absence  due  to  illness. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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PIECES  OF  EIGHT! 

This  Season*s  Strip  Sensation 

Charles  B.  Driscoll,  author  of 
“Doubloons:  The  Story  of  Buried 
Treasure,”  “Treasure  Aboard,” 
and  hundreds  of  tales  of  pirates 
and  treasure,  now  puts  his  best 
work  into  a  strip,  drawn  by 
Montfort  Amory. 

True  romances,  involving 
doubloons  by  the  shipload,  beau¬ 
tiful  senoritas,  and  pirates  un¬ 
afraid. 

Release,  October  30.  Orders 
now  coming  in  handsomely. 
Circular  on  your  desk  this  week. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CHARLES  V  McADAM 
President 


The 

CAPTAIX 

and 

THE  KIDS 

Rudolph  Dirks, 

originator  of  this  most  famous  of 
all  comics,  returns  from  an  invigor¬ 
ating  year's  holiday  to  resume  the 
feature  which  for  thirty-five  years 
has  made  millions  merrier. 

This  is  big  news.  But  there  is 
bigger.  It  is  this:  In  addition  to 
his  customary  Sunday  page  in 
color,  Mr,  Dirks  is  drawing  a 
DAILY  STRIP  of  THE  CAP¬ 
TAIN  AND  THE  KIDS. 

At  the  first  inkling  that  this  great 
comic  was  to  be  available  in  strip 
form,  important  newspapers  in¬ 
stantly  ordfTed  it. 

Among  these  newspapers  were: 

The  BOSTON  Globe. 

The  NEW  YORK  Evening  Post. 
The  PHILADELPHIA  Inquirer. 
The  PITTSBURGH  Press. 

The  TORONTO  Star. 

TtIESE  territories  are  closed. 
Others  are  closing.  To  close  your 
own  against  competition,  wire  or 
phone  your  reservation  for  THE 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  RIDS  to 

United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street.  New  York 
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{Continued  from  page  25) 


Harold  Elssex,  Chicago  Daily  Times 
promotion  manager,  returned  to  his 
duties  tWs  week  following  a  vacation 
motor  trip  to  North  Carolina. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

CHARLES  FLOYD  DANIEL,  man¬ 
aging  editor  Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post, 
and  Miss  Mary  Alice  Culp,  of  Gastonia, 
N.  C.,  are  to  be  united  in  marriage  this 
fall,  according  to  announcements  just 
issued. 

J.  G.  Sanders,  managing  editor,  IVau- 
sau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald,  recently  un¬ 
derwent  an  operation  for  the  removal 
of  a  cataract  at  the  Wausau  Memorial 
hospital,  where  he  is  now  recuperating. 

James  E.  Lee  of  the  county  desk, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Gazette  and  Mrs. 
Lee,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter,  born 
recently. 

Miss  Sally  Dague  has  succeeded  Miss 
Gertrude  Bailey  as  fashion  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press.  Miss  Bailey 
has  accepted  a  position  in  New  York 
City. 

Joseph  M.  Maloney,  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  editorial  staff,  covered  the 
recent  Methodist  Conference  of  the  De¬ 
troit  district,  at  Ypsilanti. 

John  Johnson,  who  has  been  spending 
the  summer  as  a  member  of  the  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Watertown  (N. 
Y.)  Times,  of  which  paper  his  father, 
Harold  B.  Johnson,  is  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent.  returned  Sept.  19,  to  resume  his 
studies  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
Exeter.  N.  H. 

E.  C.  Hayhow,  city  editor,  and  Tom 
Wilson,  assistant  telegrajrfi  editor,  Pon¬ 
tiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  have  left  on 
vacation.  Dale  Stafford.  Press  sports 
editor,  is  substituting  for  Wilson  during 
his  absence. 
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4»e.  per  acaU  lint  thro*  Umet  (count  tU  word! 
th*  lina). 

S^^ption  ratal:  By  mail  payable  In  adn 
United  SUtet  and  Itland  Poatettiont  14  par  yt 
Canada  $4. St;  Foralcn  IS. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  CircuUtl 
with  a  certifled  "A.B.C."  tt  fellewt: 
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Clifton  Webb  has  been  advanced  from 
copy  reader  to  head  of  the  Washington 
Post  copy  desk. 

Vincent  dePaul  Slavin,  reporter, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  recent¬ 
ly  addressed  the  Jersey  City  Knights 
of  Columbus  on  “What  Goes  on  Behind 
the  News.” 

William  Harris  has  resigned  from 
the  Philadelphia  News  staff  to  join  the 
Evening  Ledger  copy  desk. 

Myron  Scott,  photographer,  Dayton 
(O.)  Daily  News,  took  a  1,969  mile 
automobile  trip  while  on  vacation.  Vis¬ 
iting  Chicago,  he  brought  back  a  full 
page  of  Century  of  Progress  pictures 
tor  the  Sunday  edition. 

Ted  Reeve,  sports  columnist,  Toronto 
Evening  Telegram,  is  spending  his  va¬ 
cation  training  the  football  squad  of 
Queen’s  University,  Kingston,  Ont.,  of 
which  he  was  recently  appointed  coach. 

Allen  Tilden,  sports  editor,  Uttle 
Rock  Arkansas  Democrat,  is  now  mak¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  colleges  in  that  state  to 
compile  a  series  of  articles  detailing 
tootball  prospects.  His  first  article  was 
published  Sept.  17. 

James  H.  Hinchey  of  the  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Evening  Bulletin  copy  desk, 
was  slightly  injured  in  an  automobile 
collision  at  ,\llenton,  R.  L,  recently. 

Sherman  W.  Fuller,  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  covered  the  police  investi¬ 
gation  following  the  brutal  beating  ad¬ 
ministered  to  a  54-year-old  woman  near 
Ypsilanti  Sept.  14. 

John  C.  Henry  of  the  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal  city  staff,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Journal’s  Washington, 
D.  C.,  bureau. 

Calef  M.  Burbank,  who  has  covered 
the  State  House  for  the  Proindetue 
(R.  I.)  Journal  ir  Ei’ening  Bulletin  for 
the  last  two  years,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Federal  building  in  Providence 
succeeding  Jerry  Price  who  takes  charge 
of  city  districts.  Robert  K.  Walsh  will 
cover  the  State  House. 

John  J.  Cleary,  editorial  writer,  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Times- Advertiser, 
is  foreman  of  the  September  term  Fed¬ 
eral  Grand  Jury  at  Trenton. 

Will  W.  Horton,  sports  editor.  Pop¬ 
lar  Bluff  (Mo.)  Republic,  has  been 
named  boxing  commissioner  for  South¬ 
west  Missouri. 

Stanford  B.  Witwer  of  the  sports 
staff,  Dayton  (O.)  Journal,  covered 
the  National  Amateur  baseball  tourna¬ 
ment  in  Pittsburgh. 

Edward  J.  Noble,  Greenwich,  Conn., 
who  has  bwn  a  member  of  the  Water- 
tomi  (N.  Y.)  Times  reportorial  staff 
for  the  past  seven  months,  left  Sept.  15, 
for  his  home  in  Greenwich.  Following 
an  airplane  trip  to  Chicago  with  his 
father,  he  plans  to  enter  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  later  this  month  to  take  a  spe¬ 
cial  course  in  journalism. 

Harry  F.  Landon,  city  editor,  Water- 
tosi-n  (N.  Y.)  Times,  delivered  a  paper 
on  “Silas  Wright”  at  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Historical  Society  at 
Ticonderoga,  Sept.  18. 

.■Mice  F.  Titus,  former  society  editor 
of  the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Item  and  until 
recently  editor  of  “Federation  Topics.” 
official  organ  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Women’s  clubs, 
which  she  originated,  will  write  a  series 
of  weekly  articles  for  the  Item  during 
a  round-the-world  cruise.  She  Igft 
Sept.  22  from  New  York. 

.•\rthur  G.  Sampson,  of  the  sports 
staff,  Boston  Herald,  is  writing  a  series 
of  articles  on  football  activities  in  New 
England  colleges.  'The  stories  are  ap^ 
pearing  daily. 

Harold  L.  Cail,  who  has  been  doing 
publicity  work  for  the  Lakewood  The¬ 
atre  this  summer,  has  rejoined  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News  editorial 
staff. 

J[.  V.  McAree,  “Fourth  Column” 
writer.  Toronto  Mail  &  Empire,  dur¬ 
ing  his  vacation  trip  to  Quebec  con¬ 
tributed  impressions  of  the  province  to 
his  column. 

Joseph  Secor  has  joined  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  editorial  staff. 

W.  W.  O’Guinn,  formerly  State  news 


editor,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Daily 
Times  and  at  one  time  editor  of  the 
old  Knoxville  Dispatch,  is  practicing 
law  at  Clinton,  Tenn. 

Glenn  W.  Naves,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  “pep”  meeting  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Cosmic  club  Sept.  15. 

Marshall  L.  Smith,  reporter,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  was  at  Enid,  Okla., 
Sept.  16  covering  the  ceremonies  in  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  4()th  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  Cherokee  strip. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Fisher,  society  editor, 
.-Isheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  took  part  in 
the  “Wedding  Dress  Revue”  sponsored 
by  an  .•\sheville  church  as  a  benefit, 
wearing  a  wedding  gown  worn  by  a 
bride  of  1856.  • 

J.  W.  Fairley,  legislative  reporter, 
and  his  son.  Jack  Fairley,  Jr.,  assistant 
sports  editor.  Regina  (Sask.)  Star, 
have  left  by  auto  for  Hudson  Bay  Junc¬ 
tion  on  a  game  shooting  expedition. 

Miss  Peggy  Foldes,  managing  editor. 
New  York  City  North  Side  Daily  News, 
spoke  over  Station  WOR,  Sept.  22d, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Newspaper  Women’s  Club,  on  “Being  a 
Managing  Editor.”  Broadcasts  from 
this  station,  under  the  heading  of  “La¬ 
dies  of  the  Press”  are  a  weekly  feature. 

John  Houlihan  of  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  sports  department 
and  Mrs.  Houlihan  are  the  parents  of 
a  daughter  born  recently. 

Marshall  Bainbridge  has  joined  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger. 

.\rthur  G.  Ivey,  state  news  editor  of 
the  Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville, 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Ivey  and  their 
son,  Robert  DeWitt,  returned  recently 
from  Chicago,  where  they  visited  rela¬ 
tives  and  friends  and  attended  the 
World’s  Fair. 

Frederick  Rushton,  feature  writer, 
M'orcester  (Mass.)  Sunday  Telegram, 
and  Mrs.  Rushton  are  the  parents  of  a 
son  born  recently. 

Edward  M.  Ainsworth,  state  editor. 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Mrs.  Ains¬ 
worth,  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter 
born  recently. 

Eugene  Lawing,  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  sports  staff,  has  been 
recommended  to  the  Charlotte  Post, 
-■Xmerican  Legion,  by  a  committee,  as 
the  non-Legion  member  who  during  the 
past  year  has  done  the  most  meritorious 
work  for  the  Legion. 

Magnus  Bredenbek,  managing  editor, 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  Ledger,  has 
been  awarded  first  prize  in  the  recent 
nation-wide  literary  contest,  “Trial  and 
Error  Contest,”  conducted  by  Carlyle 
House,  Publishers,  of  New  York. 

Helen  Ray  Newell,  daughter  of 
Frank  S.  New’ell,  Toledo  Blade  circula¬ 
tion  director,  and  a  June  graduate  of 
Ohio  State  University,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Blade  society  depart¬ 
ment  to  the  city  staff,  where  she  is  sub¬ 
stituting  for  Ruth  Cosgrove. 

(Jeorge  V.  Headley,  city  editor,  Jer¬ 
sey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Veronica  Hart  of  Kearny 
have  announced  their  engagement.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  in  October. 

Henry  George  Hoch,  of  the  Detroit 
News,  Covered  the  annual  conference  of 
Meth^ists  of  eastern  Michigan  at 
Ypsilanti  recently. 

Maynard  Hill,  aviation  editor,  Lan¬ 
sing  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  accom¬ 
panied  the  state  director  of  aeronautics 
on  an  airplane  insi^ction  tour  of  north¬ 
ern  Michigan  landing  fields  Sept.  15. 

Jack  Foster  and  William  B.  Holt, 
of  the  advertising  and  editorial  staffs, 
respectively,  of  the  Marshall  (Mich.) 
Ei’ening  Chronicle,  and  Louis  Sinclair, 
county  courthouse  reporter  of  the 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer-News, 
have  been  appointed  to  serve  on  com¬ 
mittees  in  connection  with  fall  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Marshall  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

J.  V.  Nielsen,  of  the  Charleston  (S. 
C.)  News  &  Courier  staff,  and  Mrs, 
Nielsen  are  parents  of  a  son,  born  re¬ 
cently. 


James  H.  Harrison  has  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

George  B.  Dolliver,  Jr.,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Jour- 
nal,  was  awarded  the  runner-up  trophy 
in  a  recent  golf  tournament  staged  by 
the  Battle  Creek  Country  club. 

Miss  Anabel  Fair,  a  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Missouri  School 
of  Journalism,  has  joined  the  Eldon 
(Mo.)  Advertiser  staff. 

Reuben  Levin  has  resigned  from  the 
Philadelphia  Ei’ening  Ledger  copy 
desk,  to  resume  his  law  studies  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

C.  C.  Ligon,  of  the  Spartanburg  (S. 
C.)  Hdtrald- Journal  staff,  is  in  charge 
of  organization  work  for  a  Si»rtanburg 
chapter  of  the  South  Carolina  Game 
and  Fish  .'\ssociation. 

Walter  L.  Lord,  of  the  Boston  Globe 
day  city  staff,  has  been  appointed  sec¬ 
retary  to  city  editor  George  M.  Qi- 
mond,  succeeding  Harvey  £.  Landers, 
The  latter  has  been  assigned  to  cover 
municipal  courts  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  recently  of  William  H 
MeShane. 

William  G.  Sirrine,  a  reporter  on 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  in  1892,  is 
now  one  of  the  leading  attorne>s  o} 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

Donald  Pond,  radio  editor  of  the 
Toledo  News-Bee,  and  Mrs.  Pond  are 
parents  of  a  son,  born  recently. 

Ferle  Keating  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Montezuma 
(la.)  Republican,  succeeding  David 
Sutherland,  who  has  joined  the  Powe¬ 
shiek  Printing  Company  staff. 

John  Dun,  associate  editor,  Toledo 
Morning  Times,  and  Mrs.  pun  have 
returned  from  New  Brunswick,  where 
thev  spent  the  summer. 

Alice  Kuehn  is  now  club  editor  of 
the  Clei’eland  Plain  Dealer,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mrs.  (jlarisa  White,  who  was  with 
the  woman’s  department  of  the  papei 
for  many  years. 

Edward  C.  Ames  of  the  T  oledo 
Morning  Times  staff  returned  last 
week  from  a  summer  spent  in  Europe 
as  a  member  of  the  first  Russian  Semi¬ 
nar,  during  which  the  group  traveled 
in  Russia  for  a  month  studying  cm- 
ditions.  Mr.  Ames  has  started  a  series 
on  Russia  in  the  Times. 

Bob  Smith,  formerly  assistant  sports 
editor,  Detroit  Mirror,  who  has  been 
conducting  a  daily  golf  column  for  the 
Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News,  will  cover 
the  University  of  Dayton  football  team 
this  fall. 

Joe  Collier,  assistant  city  editor,  To¬ 
ledo  News-Bee,  and  Mrs.  Collier  have 
returned  from  a  boat  trip  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  during  which  they  visited  the 
WorW  Fair. 

Bill  Van  Fleet,  Galveston  News 
sports  editor,  was  sent  to  San  Antonio 
to  cover  the  opening  games  of  the  play¬ 
off  between  Galveston  and  San  An¬ 
tonio  to  determine  the  1933  Texas 
league  baseball  championship. 

Miss  Bess  Staples,  society  editor. 
South  Bend  Tribune,  has  returned 
from  an  automobile  trip  in  l^ew  Eng¬ 
land,  which  provided  material  for  a 
series  of  articles  she  is  writing  under 
her  pen  name  of  Mary  Sherry,  telling 
about  people  she  met  and  places  of  in¬ 
terest  she  visited. 

Harry  Hampton,  Columbia  (S.  C.  I 
State  columnist,  addressed  the  Spartan¬ 
burg  Lions  Oub  Sept.  11. 

Seibert  Lee  Sefton,  who  a  few  years 
ago  did  newspaper  work  for  the 
Waynesboro  (Pa.)  Record  Herald,  has 
recently  been  appointed  deputy  attorney 
general  of  the  state  of  California.  So 
far  as  can  be  learned  he  is  at  26  the 
youngest  man  ever  to  have  attained  the 
position. 

Edward  H.  Smith,  formerly  on  the 
radio  staff  of  the  Toledo  Blade  and  for 
several  years  on  the  staffs  of  WTAM, 
Qeveland,  and  WO  WO,  Fort  Wayne, 
joined  the  staff  of  station  WSPD, 
Toledo,  this  week. 

Miss  Susan  Contesse,  dean  of  New 
Jersey  newspaper  women,  is  at  the 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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A  New  Way  to  Reduce 
Composition  Costs***, 


THE  NEW  INTERTYPE 
UNIVERSAL  AUTOSPACER 


The  New  Intertype  Universal  Auto¬ 
spacer  provides  instant  and  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  quadding  or  centering  of  any 
length  of  line — even  a  single  word  or 
a  single  charactei^— with  or  without  the 
use  of  spacebands.  No  waiting  for  the 
distribution  of  quads  or  other  spacing 
material. 


AUTOMATIC  COMPOSITION 
OF  WHITE  SPACE 

The  New  Universal  Autospacer  is 
more  than  a  detail  improvement.  It  ef¬ 
fects  direct  economies  of  50  per  cent  and 
more  on  many  kinds  of  composition. 
It  eliminates  awkward  and  time-wasting 
hand  operations.  It  increases  the  speed 
and  reduces  the  cost  of  newspaper  com¬ 
position.  Write  to  the  nearest  Intertype 
ofBce  for  printed  matter  on  this  device. 


Does  it  really  reduce  the  cost  of  composition? 

The  best  answer  is  that  A  LARGE  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE 
NEW  INTERTYPES  SOLD  DURING  THE  LAST  EIGHTEEN 
MONTHS  HAVE  BEEN  EQUIPPED  WITH  AUTOSPACERS. 

Good  news  spreads  rapidly. 

The  good  news  is . . . 

1.  Actual  savings — definite,  measurable  and  sure. 

2.  The  elimination  of  time>wasting  hand  operations.  Five  such 
operations  are  needed  for  nearly  every  line  which  is  centered 
the  old  way. 

3.  A  real  help  to  operators — a  FULLY  AUTOMATIC  device 
— simple,  easy  to  operate,  convenient  and  dependable. 

4.  Three  automatic  operations:  (1)  Quadding  to  the  left,  (2) 
Centering,  and  (3)  Quadding  to  the  right. 

5.  Large  savings  on  newspaper  heads  and  subheads,  classified, 
display  advertising,  radio  programs,  lists  of  names,  etc. 


INTERTYPE 


360  FURMAN  STREET  •  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 


Set  on  the  Intertype  in  Ooudy  Bold. 
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General  Hospital  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
suffering  from  serious  injuries  sustained 
when  hit  by  an  automobile.  Miss  Con- 
tesse  is  society  editor  and  columnist  of 
the  Paterson  Morning  Call. 

Ellis  M.  Trefethen  of  Syracuse,  a 
graduate  of  the  department  of  journal¬ 
ism,  Syracuse  University,  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard. 

Walling  S.  Keith,  associate  editor, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  and 
Miss  Mary  Caroline  Jenkins,  of  Birm¬ 
ingham,  have  announced  their  engage¬ 
ment,  the  wedding  to  take  place  Oct.  11. 

Emmett  Swisshelm,  copy  desk  head, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger,  has  l)ecn 
appointed  assistant  to  Charles  M.  Mor¬ 
rison,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Public  Ledg¬ 
ers.  Girard  Chaput  is  acting  as  copy 
desk  head. 

Leroy  M.  Want,  is  now  acting  as 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  News  and  Courier. 

J.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  Jr.,  formerly 
with  the  Elisabeth  City  (N.  C.)  Ad¬ 
vance,  is  now  a  reporter  for  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier. 

D’Arcy  Marsh,  editorial  writer,  Cal¬ 
gary  (Alta.)  Albertan,  recently  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Kinsmen’s  Club  on  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Pacific  Relations.  He  will 
also  address  the  Canadian  Pacific  .\ssn. 

Julian  S.  Miller,  associate  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  is  a 
member  of  the  traffic  committee  of  the 
Carolina  Motor  Club. 

John  Bruce,  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  is  writing  his  “Skylines”  col¬ 
umn  from  Sonora,  Cal.,  where  he  is 
collecting  material  on  early  California. 

DeMilt  Aird  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  who 
was  graduated  from  the  department  of 
journalism,  Syracuse  University,  in 
June,  has  joined  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Albany  County  Post,  Dcimar,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Sadie  Wells,  associate  editor, 
LaBelle  (Mo.)  Star,  has  been  ap- 
iwinted  postmaster. 

Joe  Webb  and  John  Murphy  have 
joined  the  Galveston  News  staff. 

John  J.  Daly,  columnist,  Naugatuck 
(Conn.)  Daily  News,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  Naugatuck  NRA  com- 
sumers’  campaign. 

Qarence  J.  Webster,  Canton,  staff 
correspondent  of  the  Watertoxvn  (N.  Y.) 
Times  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  main  office.  Eugene 
C.  Bienkunski  is  temporarily  in  charge 
of  the  Canton  bureau. 

Maurice  Early,  political  writer,  In- 
diatuipolis  Star,  is  writing  a  series  on 
the  tribulations  of  school  systems  in 
Indiana  under  reduced  budgets.  He 
travelled  over  the  state  to  gather  his 
information. 

Marian  Bush  Snyder,  former  woman’s 
jjage  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Washington  Times-Her- 
ald,  and  assignment  writer  for  NE.\  in 


Boston,  who  has  been  doing  free  lance 
news  work  in  London,  England,  for  the 
past  three  years  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Athens  (O.)  Messenger  as  woman’s 
page  editor  and  feature  writer.  Mrs. 
Snyder  is  part  owner  of  the  Messenger. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

SAMUEL  G.  BL.ACKMAN,  chiej 
of  the  Trenton,  N.  J.,  bureau,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  Mrs.  Blackman  are 
the  parents  of  a  daughter  born  Sept. 
If).  Carolyn  Jordan  Blackman. 

James  Kilgallen  has  been  sent  to 
Oklahoma  City  to  cover  the  Bailey- 
llates  trials  there  in  the  Urschel  kid¬ 
naping  case  for  Internationa!  News 
Service. 

Houston  McCullough  has  resigned  as 
night  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  As¬ 
sociated  Press  office  and  has  joined  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  staff. 

1-'.  L.  .\rmstrong  has  been  added  to 
the  International  News  Service  Havapa 
staff  to  assist  in  covering  developments 
there. 

Paul  C.  Strong,  of  the  Associated 
Press  staff.  Salt  l.ake  City,  and  Mrs. 
Stnnig  arc  the  parents  of  a  son,  born 
recently. 

Homer  Metz  has  returned  to  the 
I.X.S.  New  York  staff  after  absence  of 
one  year,  during  which  he  engaged  in 
publicity  work. 

Tom  Bishop,  formerly  with  the  Floy- 
dada  (Tex.)  Hesperian,  has  joined  the 
United  Press  and  is  located  at  Ama¬ 
rillo,  Tex. 

WEDDING  BELLS 

J  DONALD  ADAM,  business  man- 
.  ager,  Lompoc  (Cal.)  Record,  to 
Miss  Rozan  McDougal  of  Alameda,  at 
Berkeley,  Cal.  Mr.  Adam  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  M.  Adam, 
publishers  of  the  Record. 

N.  C.  Hibbert,  editor  of  the  Petrolia 
(Ont.)  Advertiser-Topic,  to  Miss  Evelyn 
Strauss,  teacher  in  the  Petrolia  public 
schools,  recently. 

Charles  C.  Park,  sports  writer,  Glen¬ 
dale  ((lal.)  News  Press,  to  Miss  Jean 
Ware,  recently. 

Evelyn  Day,  assistant  cashier,  Toledo 
Blade,  to  Walter  A.  Semler,  Toledo, 
recently. 

Thomas  R.  Waring,  Jr.,  city  editor 
of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier,  to  Miss  Qelia  P.  Mathewes, 
of  Spartanburg,  formerly  assistant  so¬ 
ciety  editor  of  the  Charleston  Evening 
Post,  later  with  the  index  department 
of  the  New  York  Times,  at  Tryon,  N. 
C..  Saturday,  Sept.  23. 

Gustave  Vallerand,  former  employe 
of  the  Quebec  Chronicle,  to  Miss 
Therese  Galipeault,  Sept.  7,  in  the  Que¬ 
bec  Basilica. 

John  K.  Strubing,  Jr.,  of  the  Curtis- 
Martin  newspapers  advertising  staff,  to 
Miss  Eleanor  Lewis  Paul  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  last  week. 

James  B.  Stevenson,  son  of  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald,  to 
Miss  *  Katherine  Kaskell,  Sept.  13  at 
Titusville. 


The  Morley  Mat 

I  is  Dependable.  A  fast  working  mat 
I  which  gives  a  plate  which  is  the  pride 
of  the  stereotyper  and  a  boon  to  the 
pressman. 

Try  Them 

MORLEY  BUTTON  MFC.  COMPANY 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

46  E.  11th  Street,  New  York  City 


H.  Guy  Moats,  staff  photographer, 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press,  to  Miss 
Carmen  Payne,  Detroit,  recently. 

Ann  Ruth  Fulton,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch,  to  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Bronson,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Columbus  Sunday  Star,  recently. 

Jack  Bell,  sports  editor,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  Herald,  to  Miss  Dorothy  Heath 
Qiartrand  of  Miami,  July  24,  in  Boston. 
They  are  on  their  honeymoon  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Henry  R.  Lamar,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald,  to 
Miss  Nedra  Newkirk,  recently. 

Frank  B.  Mackinder,  publisher,  St. 
Helena  (Cal.)  Star,  to  Mrs.  Lola  M. 
Baldwin  of  Woodland,  recently. 

Olive  Kells,  society  department,  Cal¬ 
gary  (Alta.)  Herald,  to  Mike  Finlan, 
recently.  She  has  resigned  her  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Herald. 

Sam  B.  McCool  of  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  Associated  Press  bureau  to 
Miss  Florence  Estelle  Gleason,  former 
Lansing  teacher.  Sept.  16. 

Miss  Sallie  S.  Maclay,  for  the  past 
three  and  a  half  years  editor  of  the 
Burlington  (Wis.)  Free  Press,  to  Fran¬ 
cis  Brutto,  of  the  Evanston  (Ill.)  Re¬ 
view  staff,  at  Burlington,  Sept.  9.  Mrs. 
Brutto  will  continue  her  work  with  the 
Free  Press. 

James  E.  Warner  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  news  staff,  to  Miss 
Marion  F.  Steele  of  Providence,  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  16. 

Gaither  F.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  the  cir¬ 
culation  department,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  &•  Sentinel,  to  Miss 
Esther  Nutting,  of  Winston-Salem, 
Sept.  13. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

CH.ATTANOOGA  (Tenn.)  TIMES. 

Sept.  15,  “Fall  Fashion  Section.” 
10  pages. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  8-page  section.  Sept.  17,  for  Low- 
enstein  Dry  Goods  Company  depart¬ 
ment  store. 


Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner,  Sejt 
4,  28-page,  new  Jackson  County  court¬ 
house  edition. 

.Morganton  (N.  C.)  News-Herald, 
recently,  40  pages.  .A  il6-page  roto¬ 
gravure  section  depicted  several  of  the 
scenic  spots  of  Morganton  and  Rurke 
county,  industrial  plants,  institutions 
and  portraits  of  their  officials. 

Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  Sept.  10,  2L 
page  tabloid  section  announcing  the 
1 6th  anniversary  sale  of  Foley  Bros. 
Dry  Goods  Co. 

Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette, 
Sept.  16,  special  edition  in  conjunction 
with  the  opening  of  the  1933  Green 
Ray  Packer  professional  football  team's 
season. 

Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Neivs  S’  Obsener, 
Sept.  13,  4-page  section  devoted  to  the 
Raleigli  Salvage  Company’s  “Opening 
of  Progress”  sale. 

Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  Sept.  17,  8- 
page  section  in  colors,  announcing 
Sears- Roebuck’s  47th  anniversary  sale. 

Jacksonville  tFla.)  Times-Union.  8- 
page  section  in  colors,  announcing 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company’s  47th  an¬ 
niversary  .sale. 

SCHOOLS 

^KAWTLLE  PRICE,  copyreader 
on  the  Ne^v  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  former  city  editor  of  the  Galves¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  News,  has  joined  the  jour¬ 
nalism  faculty  at  the  University  gf 
Te.\as.  .\ustin.  He  will  teach  courses 
in  news  editing  and  reporting.  Prige 
holds  both  B..A.  and  an  M.A.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Texas. 

Establishment  of  a  class  in  journal¬ 
ism  which  is  expected  to  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  comprehensive  course  in 
newspaper  making  was  announced  Sent. 
12  by  the  University  of  Louisville 
under  the  direction  of  Paul  J.  Hughes, 
of  the  Louis7’ille  Times  news  staff. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Centre  College  of 
Kentucky  and  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  the  University  of  Missouri. 
The  class  offers  two  credit  hours  each 
semester. 


PERSONNEL— LIST  OF  ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 


New  York— Cont’d 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

CONTINUED 

BASS.  HENRY.  ADVERTISING 
AGENCY 
1261  Broadwty. 

Telephone  Murriv  Hill  4-0489. 
Production  Mgr. — Al.  Schein. 
Proprietor — Henry  Ban 


BELL  ADVERTISING  CO.,  INI 
1234  Broadway. 

Telephone  Pe.  6-1148. 

General  Mgr.Wohn  Paul  Stack. 


BENTON  4  BOWLES.  INC. 

444  MadUon  Aeenue. 
^Jeleghon^^Wlfkjraham  2-0400. 


BATES,  CHARLES 
INC. 

18  Eait  48th  Sir< 
Branch  oAre—Bci 
Preaident^-Charlea 
V I  pe-ITea  Went — l*h 
Spare  Buyer  4  Prol 
John  J.  Schwed.  f 
Art  iMrertor — Irflnj 
Account  Eierutlvet' 
Jerocne  Rill. 

Ethel  Rtreuaand. 
Philip  O.  OUrnol 
Radio  Dept. — Jeronf 
Recognition;  APA; 


BATTEN,  BARTOi 
4  OSBORN.  INCr 
383  Madlfton  A?r| 

Tel.  El.  5-8800 
Branch  Olllcet — 

Chicago,  llllooli 
Minneapolif.  MirL 
Boaton.  Maisachil 
Pittiburgh,  Pennf 
t'hairipan  of  the  B| 

Bruce  Barton. 

President — Wllliani 
Vice-Pret.  4  Genet 
Roy  S.  Duritine. 

Vice-Prealdent  4  'J 
P.  R.  Feltnd. 

Vlce-Preildent — Ali 
(Buffalo  office). 

R.  L.  Hurat  IPr 
Barton.  Duriitll 
Corporation.  Cl 

Vlre-Prealdenta-~  j 
tsarlet  J.  Bahcoil 
A.  D.  Chlquoirtej 
N.  W.  Emeraon  ( 

G.  P.  Gouge. 

Paul  M.  HoUlater. 

Rtacy  W.  Page. 

S.  H.  Buaaer. 

Maurice  ColleUe. 

Clarence  L.  D«fla  (Buffalo 
Ralph  B.  CampbeU. 

(Minneapolia  offlee). 

Cheater  E.  Haring. 

Secreury— P.  M.  Lawranee. 

Aaa't  Treaaurar— T.  Arnold  Rau. 
Aaa‘t  Secratary — H.  A.  Holloway. 
New  ButUieaa  Maiuger— 

George  T.  Eager. 

Radio  Dopt. — Arthur  Pryor.  Jr. 
Rpoee  Buyers — 

F.  M.  Lowrence. 

R.  C.  Duffy. 

H.  C.  Braadou. 

W.  J. 


Tells  Who 

— To  See  — To  Wire 
— To  Phone  — To  Write 

Space  buyer,  .  .  .  account  executives  .  .  . 
radio  executive,  .  .  .  anybody  and  every¬ 
body  you  contact  in  advertiiing  agencic. 
Alphabetically  ...  geographically. 

Personnel  -  List  of  Advertiting  Agencies 
i,  the  only  agency  personnel  Mrvice  iwued 
monthly.  Gives  current  information. 


BLACKETT,  SAMPLE.  HUH- 
MERT  AND  GARDNER.  INC. 
330  Weit  02nd  Stmt. 
Chalrmin — H.rb.rt  S  Otrdnw. 
Preildent — E.  Frank  Runnitrl. 
Vlc.-lS’.i. — WlliUm  J.  MclI. 
SMrMary — J.  Gl.n  Stmpl*. 
Trniurw — BUI  BItrkett. 

Aii’t  Tr«u. — Dwlflit  L.  Moniro. 
M«ll.  a  RMurrh  Dlr«;tot— 
Fr«1  H.  K.nk.l. 

DIrwtor — C.  H.  fl.rk. 
tinn  Mtr. — D.  L.  Monuo. 
ElWUtlT.I — 

A.hMihurit. 


ShrHi. 


Economical— only  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  trying  to  maintain  your  own  agency 
Ii,t.  Efficient — cut,  direct  mail  and  per¬ 
sonal  Mlling  cost*. 


Order  today  from 

STANDARD 
RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE 

536  Lake  Shore  Drive 
CHICAGO 


Torraer. 

A:  APA. 

OMPANY,  THE 

Id  StrMt. 

Iihl.nd  4-0100. 

— Clncinn.li,  Ohl.. 


|3ordon  Ajm.r. 
r. — Jo.u>h  Fittell. 
ItM— 


Metdi. 

I.  F.  Storer.  Hir. 
NPA;  APA:  ABP: 
ItA;  NOAB;  ABC. 


MPSON  CO..  INC. 


^TaI*3r"5^BUmUr^Th»rEror 

CooUiet.. 

RMOcnnioB:  AITPA;  APA;  ABP; 

PPA. 

Uwnbw:  AAAA. 

BIRCH-FIELD  &  CO..  INO. 

110  Wcit  40tb  StTML 
PrMldMt  a  Tm.urw — 

CbwiM  a.  Blrch-FtMd. 


SIrwt. 

ck.dinn*  4-0*54. 
— Mth'  L.IIW. 

1.  Hmlth. 
iMTy — O.  L.  BUT. 
rn.ger— Joby  AdiW- 
^rutires — 

«i.r. 

’'Oriy. 

Adami. 

'J.  Cm«7. 

FrmdmthiL 
Oalla. 

P.  Klein. 

H.  H.  Lear. 

RMomltlon;  ANPA;  APA. 
Uambwi:  NOAB;  ABC. 

BLAKER  ADVERTISINB  ASV. 
INC. 

110  K.at  41it  StrMt. 
THwhon.  OkUdMil.  t-T151. 
FmiIiII  Bit  B.  BMI. 


Great  Northern  Paper  Company 


) 

CHARACTER  QUALITY  SERVICE 


Woodlands _ Waterpowers — Mill  operations  located 

entirely  within  the  United  States. 

Wage  earners  and  salaried  employees  earn  and 
spend  in  this  country. 

Disbursements  for  supplies  are  made  in  this  country. 

Tax  expenditures  mean  that  this  institution  financially 
supports  local,  state  and  federal  governments. 

The  company’s  operations  and  the  distribution  of  its 
products  create  and  maintain  employment  in  the 
United  States. 


fVe  have  tonnage  open  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  discuss  with  newsprint  consumers. 


Great  Northern  Paper  Company 

SALES  DIVISION 

H.  MERTON  40YrE^  V.  P.  &  M|$r.  of  Saleii 


342  Madiiion  Avenue 


New  York  City 
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Advertising  Agencies 

CAMPAIGN  IN  DAILIES 
BY  CAMPBELL  SOUP 

Camden  Firm  Also  Expands  Maga* 

zine  Schedules,  Considering 
“This  the  Opportune  Time 
to  Expand  Advertising.*’ 

Campbell  Soup  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J., 
returned  to  the  newspapers  with  a  good- 
sized  campaign  this  week.  Through  its 
advertising  agency,  F.  Wallis  Arm¬ 
strong  Company,  Philadelphia,  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  of  a  schedule  of 
half-page  advertisements  to  run  each 
week  throughout  the  coming  months. 
Space  will  be  used  in  30  newspapers  in 
16  key  cities,  with  insertions  to  be  in 
association  with  retail  grocery  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  principal  food-advertising 
days. 

.\t  the  same  time  the  Campbell  Soup 
Company  announced  an  extension  of 
about  30  per  cent  in  its  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  schedule,  making  wide  use  of 
color.  The  company  has  long  been  a 
heavy  and  consistent  magazine  adver¬ 
tiser,  but  has  made  only  limited  use  of 
newspapers. 

Early  in  1930  a  special  $300,000  cam¬ 
paign  in  newspapers  was  added  to  the 
regular  magazine  campaign  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  move  an  unusually  large  amount 
of  tomato  soup,  and  this  was  given 
credit  later  by  Dr.  John  T.  Dorrance, 
then  president  of  the  company,  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  success  of  this 
effort.  He  announced  that  the  com¬ 
pany  sold  48,500,000  more  cans  of  to¬ 
mato  soup  than  in  any  preceding  year. 

This  fall’s  newspaper  and  magazine 
campaigns  together  constitute  the  "most 
far-reaching  and  powerful  publicity  ever 
promulgated  by  the  company,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  issued  by  A.  C.  Dor¬ 
rance,  president  of  the  Compel  1  com¬ 
pany.  He  reported  ‘‘a  marked  increase 
in  business”  of  his  company,  and  a  “firm 
belief  that  the  'upward  surge’  already 
so  strongly  in  evidence  will  culminate 
in  a  genuine  and  universal  restoration 
of  trade.” 

“The  time  is  ripe  for  aggressive,  en¬ 
ergetic  action  by  the  leaders  in  Ameri¬ 
can  business,”  said  Mr.  Dorrance.  “Busi¬ 
ness  is  coming  back.  The  alert  and 
patriotic  business  men  are  formulating 
ambitious  and  far-reaching  plans  to  get 
behind  the  restoration  of  trade  and 
bring  it  to  successful  fruition.  The 
Campbell  Soup  Company  considers  that 
this  is  the  opportune  time  to  expand  its 
advertising,  increase  its  output,  employ 
more  people,  and  thus  spread  purchas¬ 
ing  power  for  all  commodities. 

“The  company  recognizes  that  news¬ 
papers  exert  an  immediate,  specific  and 
intensive  selling  influence  in  their  locali¬ 
ties  which  is  of  the  utmost  value.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  we  are  inserting  striking 
weekly-  half-page  Campbell’s  Soup  mes¬ 
sages  in  the  newspapers  in  a  number  of 
metropolitan  areas. 

“We  are  depending  upon  this  news¬ 
paper  campaign  as  a  vital  weapon  in 
our  great  push  in  aid  of  better  business. 
Newspapers  occupy  their  own  special 
and  invaluable  field  in  a  national  selling 
plan. 

“With  their  peculiar,  individual,  al¬ 
most  personal,  hold  upon  their  groups  of 
readers  and  their  daily  reception  in  the 
homes  of  the  people,  the  newspapers 
will,  we  expect,  do  a  real  job  for  Camp¬ 
bell's  Soups  in  a  way  that  no  other 
medium  could  exactly  duplicate.” 


General  Utility  Appoints 

(^neral  Utility  Products  Company, 
Chicago  manufacturer  of  toasters  and 
other  electrical  equipment,  has  placed 
its  advertising  account  with  Reincke- 
Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn,  Chicago. 
The  company  will  advertise  the  Break¬ 
fast  Club  toaster.  Newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  trade  papers  and  direct  mail  will 
be  used. 


Milwaukee  Brewer  Appoints 

The  advertising  account  of  the  Miller 
Brewing  Company,  brewer  of  High  Life 
Beer,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  l)een  placed 
with  Cramer-Krasselt  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  of  that  city. 


MAY  PROTEST  AGENCY  CODE 

A.N.A.  Officer  Asks  “More  Thorough 
Analysis’*  of  Clauses 

The  proposed  NR  A  code  for  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  which  bans  direct  or 
indirect  rebating  of  agency  commis¬ 
sions  to  clients,  may  be  the  subject  of 
protests  by  advertisers  before  it  is 
finally  adopted,  according  to  intima¬ 
tions  in  a  recent  statement  by  Paul  B. 
West,  managing  director  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers. 

Explaining  that  the  A.N.A  had  re¬ 
ceived  many  inquiries  about  its  attitude 
toward  the  agency  code,  Mr.  West  made 
the  following  guarded  statement : 

“In  informal  discussions  among  some 
of  the  officers  and  individual  members 
of  the  A.N.A.,  opinions  expressed 
seemed  to  indicate  that  the  fair  trade 
practice  section  of  the  code  embodied 
certain  points  of  issue  on  which  opinion 
had  been  divided  for  years. 

“Some  of  these  important  differences 
of  opinion  have  been  the  subject  of 
careful  thought  and  study  the  past  few 
months  and  it  is  felt  that  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  analysis  should  be  made  before 
these  questions  can  be  definitelv 
settled.” 

Beside  the  anti-rebating  provision, 
the  code  question  mentioned  contain^ 
clauses  which  presumably  would  draw- 
no  objection  from  the  A.N.A.  Prin¬ 
cipal  among  these  is  an  indorsement 
of  the  code  of  copy  ethics  which  had 
previously  been  approved  by  the  .'\.N..A. 
in  conjunction  with  the  .American  .As¬ 
sociation  of  .Advertising  .Agencies. 

Now  Cleary  Advertising  Co. 

The  advertising  agency  business  of 
Comrie  &  Cleary  Company,  Inc.,  43 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  has  been 
reorganized  and  the  name  changed  to 
Cleary  .Advertising  Company,  Inc.  Wm. 
J.  Cleary,  formerly  for  thirteen  years 
with  the  Chicago  office  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company,  remains  as  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer ;  .A.  T.  Shea,  vice- 
president  ;  and  David  D.  Cooke,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  George  L.  Dyer  Company 
Chicago  office,  president.  The  address 
of  the  company  is  unchanged. 


Heads  Mathes  Outdoor  Dept. 

Z.  C.  (Jess)  Barnes  has  geen  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  outdoor  advertising 
for  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.  Mr.  Barnes 
spent  nine  years  with  General  Outdoor 
Advertising  Company  as  financial  ac¬ 
count  executive,  resigning  tw-o  years 
ago  to  become  account  executive  w-ith 
Outdoor  .Advertising,  Inc. 

Provost  to  Paris  &.  Peart 

Carleton  C.  Provost,  formerly  secre- 
tary-trea.surer  of  the  Cutajar- Provost 
agency,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Paris 
&  Peart,  advertising  firm.  New  York, 
as  account  executive. 


Get  Hong  Kong  Food  Account 

Hong  Kong  Food  Products  Company. 
Chicago  maker  of  Chinese  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  has  appointed  James  H.  Turner 
Advertising  .Agency.  Chicago,  to  handle 
its  account.  Newspapers  w-ill  be  used. 


Retail  Sales  Up 

28%  in  R.  I. 

• 

Ausust  sales  jumped  21  % 
above  July  and  28/^  above 
last  year  (Federal  Reserve 
report).  Auto  sales  more 
than  double  a  year  ago. 

Are  you  doins  enouqh 
selling  in  this  market? 

• 

Providence  «loumal  ^Bulletin 

OamlmOna  uaotngiancu.  i"  insattiMaO^ 


AYER  PROMOTES  DUNNING 

Member  of  New  York  Staff  Is  Made 
Vice-President 

Edward  R.  Dunning  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  N.  W.  .Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.  Mr.  Dunning  will  continue  in  the 
New  York  office 
of  the  advertising 
agency. 

“The  selection 
of  Mr.  Dunning,” 
said  Wilfred  W. 
P'ry,  president  of 
Ayer,  “is  in  line 
with  our  estab¬ 
lished  policy  of 
advancing  our  as¬ 
sociates  on  a 
basis  of  both 
quality  and  length 
of  service.  Mr. 
Dunning  has  done 
outstanding  work 
as  a  member  of  our  organization  since 
joining  it  on  Oct.  1,  1926.  In  the  New 
A'ork  office  he  will  be  associated  vvith 
Gerold  M.  Lauck  and  Frank  J.  Zink, 
vice-presidents.” 

Mr.  Dunning  began  his  business 
career  with  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Company, 
where  he  was  employed  for  13  years, 
serving  the  greater  part  of  that  period 
in  the  sales  and  news-gathering  divi¬ 
sions.  Following  this  he  was  for  seven 
years  with  the  Crowell  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  as  representative  in  Chicago,  and 
in  New  York  as  Eastern  advertising 
manager  of  Woman’s  Home  Companion. 
He  was  also  advertising  director  of 
Life  for  more  than  a  year. 

Mr.  Dunning  is  a  native  of  New 
Jersey.  With  his  wife  and  three  chil¬ 
dren  he  now  resides  in  New  Rochelle. 


Devine-Tenney  Appointed 

Devine-Tenney  Corporation,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
national  advertising  representative  for 
the  following  newspapers:  Eufauia 
(.Ala.)  Tribune,  Cedar  Falls  (la.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  Neii's, 
Marinette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star,  Grafton 
(W.  Va.)  Sentinel,  Wellsburg  (W.  Va.) 
Herald. 


Kenyon  Company  Diccontinues 

The  advertising  business  of  the  Ken¬ 
yon  Company,  Inc.,  260  Tremont  street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  discontinued  opera¬ 
tion  and  will  petition  the  secretary  of 
state  of  Massachusetts  for  approval  to 
dissolve  the  corporation. 


Joins  Advertising  &  Selling 

C.  Melvin  Carlson,  formerly  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  has  been 
chosen  Chicago  manager  of  .■idvertising 
&  Selling. 


HANDLING  DENTAL  COPY  ! 

.Allan  D.  Parsons,  formerly  advertis-  ( 
ing  manager  of  Coe  Laboratories,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  more  recently  with  the  Kil- 
gallon  Dorsey  Co.  of  that  city,  has 
established  an  agency  at  646  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  to  specialize  ^ 
in  dental  advertising.  Among  the  ac¬ 
counts  he  is  handling  are  those  of  Gold¬ 
smith  Brothers,  Chicago  Wheel  & 
Manufacturing  Co.,  and  Standard  Den¬ 
tal  Laboratories,  all  of  Chicago. 

Dorland  Appointed 

A1  Rosenfeld,  Inc.,  U.  S.  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  French  perfumers,  Vigny  and 
Myon,  has  appointed  Dorland  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  handle  its 
advertising.  The  fall  campaign,  in 
which  national  magazines  and  trade 
papers  are  used,  is  being  released  at  the 
present  time. 

Pudding  Account  to  Friedman 

Leon  .A.  Friedman  Advertising, 
New  York,  has  taken  over  the  adver¬ 
tising  account  of  H.  S.  Morgan.  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  Morgan’s  100  per  cent 
Whole  Wheat  Chocolate  Pudding. 
Radio  and  newspapers  will  be  used. 


Rinehart  Join*  Presbrey 

Robert  E.  Rinehart,  who  has  been 
associated  for  a  number  of  years  with 
the  William  Rankin  Advertising 
Agency  as  vice-president,  has  joined  the 
Frank  Presbrey  Co.  with  the  same  title. 


Popular  Science  Move* 

Popular  Science  Monthly’s  Chicago 
office  has  been  moved  to  360  North 
Michigan  avenue. 

.  .  .  have  a  daily 

newspaper  with  a 

circulation  as  larse 

as  that  of  The  Des 

Moines  Register 

and  Tribune  .  .  . 

• 

1 

Mechanically  Speakings 

If  you  start  with  a  Wood  Dry 
Mat  you  will  finish  with  a  saving 
in  time  going  to  press. 

In  Chicago^ 

you  will  find  proof  of  this  in 
the  papers  using  Wood  Mats. 


2int  ItriSuiir 

"^"•»"fBlAl,r^'WR8|CT 

— - - 1/ 


- Etcaptt  Amu  in  U.  5.  AW 

■zd!  I  3  yEiw  tjxes  jnmn , 


Wood  Dry  Mats  •  THE  means  to  THE  end  •  Better  printed  pages 
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Autumn  Finds  ^^Blue  Eagle” 

NEW  ENGLAND 

at  New  “Highs” 

as  an  Expanding  Sales  Market 


The  Dominant  Newspapers 
of  New  England 

MAINE— Population  7*7.423 

Ad  Ratal 

Clrcu*  2.5M  l•.•M 
latlen  llnea  lloct 

•BaoAor  Nawi .  (M)  23,73*  .*75  .t?* 

'Portland  Praia-Herald  b- 

prcta,  Sunday  Telegram. .  (M3iE)  5*,4M  .24  .1* 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population  4*S.2*3 

'Concord  Monitor-Patriot. . .  (E)  *,744  .45  .43 

ttKeene  Sentinel .  (E)  4.153  .434  .425 

'Manchester  Union-Leader. .  (M3tE)  33,253  .15  .12 


VERMONT— Population  354.411 


'brre  Times  .  (E) 

ttBrattleboro  Reformer .  (E) 

'Burlington  Free  Press .  (M) 

'Rutland  Herald .  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS— Population  4.244,414 

'Attleboro  Sun .  (E)  5,753  .44  .44 

'Boston  Ere.  American .  (E)  248,327  .54  .54 

'Boston  Sunday  Advertiser .  (S)  424,474  .75  .  75 

'Boston  <;iobe . (MfcE)  275.444  .54  .54 

'Boston  Transcript .  (E)  37.448  .25  .  25 

'Boston  Post .  (M)  345.137  .44  .  44 

'Boston  Post .  (S)  341.244  .55  .  55 

'Brockton  Enterprise .  (E)  24.741  .48  .48 

'Fitchburg  Sentinel .  (E)  11.238  .44  .441 

'Haverhill  Gatette .  (E)  15.544  .47  .44 

tHolyoke  Transcript  8c  Tele¬ 
gram  .  (E)  14,431  .48  .441 

'Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune. ...  (M8cE)  24.28*  .14  .44 

'Lynn  Item .  (E)  17.47*  .445  .45 

'Lowell  Courler-CItlsen  and 

_  Eve.  Leader . (M8cE)  15.813  .47  .47 

'New  Bedford  Standard  Times 

and  Mercury . (MgtE)  45.512  .14  .14 

'New  Bedford  Sunda}*  Stand- 

_ard  Times .  (S)  24.4*5  .14  .14 

'North  Adams  Transcript ...  (E)  14.341  .45  .44 

'PlttsBeld  Eagle .  (E)  18.334  .44  .44 

'Salem  News .  (E)  24.85*  .44  .47 

'Taunton  Gasette .  (E)  8.748  .45  .43! 

'Worcester  Telegram  and 

I  _  Evening  <;aMtte . (MgtE)  144.715  .  28  .  25 

'Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S)  54.288  .21  .18 

RHODE  ISLAND— Papulation  487.4*7 
'Pawtucket  Times .  (E)  28.443  .44  .44 


'Providence  Journal . 

'Providence  Journal . 

‘Providence  News-Tribune. 


..  <E) 

38.843 

.88 

..  (E) 

88.847 

.38 

..  (M) 

41,341 

.13 

..  (S) 

88.483 

.38 

. .  (E) 

38.845 

.18 

. .  (EftS) 

4.883 

.84 

..  (E) 

19.488 

.84 

'Woonsocket  Cali (E)  IS'.4*4  !**  !** 

CONNECTICUT— Population  1.444.443 

'Bridgeport  Post  Telegram .  (MltE)  37.423  .I3i  .13) 

'Bridgeport  Post  .  (S)  24,471  .48  .48 

'Danbury  News-Times .  (E)  7,333  .4*  .45 

'Hartford  Courant  .  (M)  35.537  .14  .14 

'Hartford  Couraot .  (S)  57,43*  .15  .15 

Times .  (E)  57.4*2  .15  .15 

'Middletown  Press .  (E)  8.348  .455  .435 

Naugatuck  News  .  (E)  5,528  .435  .435 

Herald .  (E)  14.224  .44  .48 

ftNew  Haven  Register . (EgtS)  44,151  .14  .15 

•New  London  Day .  (E)  13.484  .4*  .45 

'^rwalkHour .  (E)  7.333  .445  .445 

tNorwlch  Bulletin  It  Record.  (M8tE)  18.4*1  .44  .47 

•Stamford  Advocate .  (E)  11,244  .4*5  455 

•Waterbury  Republican  ft 

. (MftE)  24,448  .44  .44 

Waterbury  Republlcea  9l 
American . (EltS)  31  .bM  .tb 

iB)^Comblnatlon  rate  Dally  Journal  and  fieening  Bulletin. 

Statement  Oct.  1.  1432. 

.A.B.C  Publishers'  Statamant  Apr.  1.  1433. 
tPublUhars'  Aflldavlt  Apr.  1.  1433. 


14.224  .44 

44.151  .14 

13.484  .4* 


New  England  is  soaring,  both  in  production  and  as  one  of  the  nation’s  greatest 
regional  markets  — on  the  rising  pinions  of  the  NRA  Blue  Eagle. 

The  advent  of  Fall  finds  record  orders  pouring  into  New  England  “from  the 
outside”,  representing  many  lines  prominent  either  as  vital  necessities — or  as 
nationally  merchandised  importations. 

Evidence  of  the  spurt  in  New  England  factory  production,  as  compared  to  a 
year  ago,  is  shown  in  coal  importation  for  a  single  recent 
week.  As  this  region  does  not  mine  coal,  the  comparison 
is  pertinent. 

During  this  time  N.  E.  all-rail  bituminous  coal  shipments 
v^spapers  increased  from  1,217  cars  to  1,935  cars  and  anthracite  rose 

from  1,135  to  4,326  cars,  as  shown  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
.-  2.5wV4!J^  Mines  report. 

>n  line*  llaet 

*’*  I”  The  registration  of  new  automobiles  in  New  England  for 

445.243  a  single  recent  month  was  almost  double  that  of  the  same 

ill  .ll*  ill*  month  in  1932,  according  to  a  late  statement  by  the  Fed- 

411  eral  Reserve  Bank. 

4.4*5  .44  .43 

1*;^  ijjs  .4*5  This  same  survey  estimates  the  sales  by  the  department 

4.244.414  stores  of  New  England’s  largest  city  to  be  15  per  cent 

M  M  above  the  same  month  in  ’32.  Steady  retail  sales  expansion 

w  is  strongly  marked  all  over  New  England. 

144  !55  !55 

U*  Every  sign  points  to  a  continuation  of  this  genuine  trade 

Ij;  ;•»  boom  through  Autumn  and  Fall — fed  by  the  accelerated 

buying  power  of  more  than  3,000,000  wage  earners  in  a 
total  population  of  8,300,000. 

1*5  .14  .14 

^  S  ;S  Increase  your  Fall  profits  substantially —  SELL  the  fast  ex- 

ns  .38  .29  panding  New  England  market  this  Fall — through  the  one 

(88  .21  .18  *00  o 

417.4*7  best  known  channel  for  such  a  sales  achievement. 

Ni  ;n  :|;i!  Use  the  channel  with  52  outlets  —  one  representing 'each 

«  .44  .44  of  the  dominating  papers  shown  here  —  published  in  these 

444.443  39  largest  New  England  trade  centers. 

;•*  i\  Information  regarding  New  England’s  merchandising  and 

HI  jji,  jIi,  marketing  activities  —  general  or  local  —  can  be  obtained 

III  lif  by  contacting  with  any  of  the  papers  mentioned  here  or 

:S*  ;H*  any  national  advertising  representative. 


24.445  .14 

14.341  .45 

18.334  .44 

24.85*  .44 

8.748  .45 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Beer  advertising  in  newspapers  is 
currently  appearing  at  a  rate  which 
may  be  close  to  a  million  dollars  a 
month,  according  to  \V.  A.  Thomson, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

A  recent  survey  made  by  the  Bureau, 
he  said,  indicated  plainly  that  the  amount 
is  well  over  $50l),000  a  month,  and  a 
flash  bulletin  sent  to  members  used  that 
figure. 

■‘That  is  a  ver>'  conservative  esti¬ 
mate,”  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
‘‘.■\s  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  could  have 
all  the  facts  spread  out  before  him,  I 
believe  the  total  might  lie  found  to  be 
very  close  to  $1,000,(100  a  month.” 

Incidentally,  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  has  received  a  number  of  inquiries 
in  the  last  60  days  from  important  con¬ 
cerns  which  are  considering  plans  to 
advertise  and  sell  liquors  of  all  kinds 
when,  as,  and  if  legal. 

»  *  * 

BREWERS’  advertising  in  New  York 
this  week  was  swelled  by  a  cooper¬ 
ative  attack  on  the  racketeering  meth¬ 
ods  of  gaining  distribution  mentioned  in 
this  column  last  week.  The  Brewers’ 
Board  of  Trade,  over  the  signatures  of 
seventeen  of  its  members  in  Greater 
New  York,  published  a  businesslike  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  public  and  to  beer  re¬ 
tailers,  pledging  “our  every  possible  co¬ 
operation  in  bringing  to  justice  with  all 
speed  any  offenders  exercising  threats, 
coercion,  or  intimidation  in  the  sale  or 
distribution  of  beer.”  Dealers  receiving 
threats  were  urged  to  report  the  matter 
to  the  police,  to  state  beverage  control 
officials,  and  to  the  brewers  from  whom 
they  have  been  buying. 

“This  is  the  concern  of  the  public  as 
well  as  of  the  brewers,”  the  copy  said. 
“Racketeering  has  asserted  itself  not 
only  in  the  brewing  industry,  but  in 
many  other  lines  as  well.  The  members 
of  the  Brewers’  Board  of  Trade.  Inc., 
standing  for  honest  methods  of  business 
dealing,  propose  to  do  all  they  can  to 
see  that  racketeering,  threats,  or  intimi¬ 
dation  shall  play  no  part  in  the  brewing, 
distribution,  or  sale  of  lieer.” 

Next  day  saw  separate  advertising  by 
Kings  Brewery,  Inc.,  of  Brooklyn, 
whose  name  was  not  included  in  the  list 
of  signers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  copy. 
The  Kings  advertisement,  reproducing 
an  open  letter  to  the  head  of  the  State 
Beverage  Control  Board,  said :  “ .  .  . 
If  racketeering  methods  have  crept  into 
it  (brewing),  they  must  be  eliminated. 

.  .  .  We  offer  our  fullest  coopera¬ 
tion.  ...” 

*  «  * 

TRANS-ATLANTIC  passage  by 
Zeppelin  is  definitely  out  of  the  stunt 
classification,  we  gathered  from  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  of  the  Hamburg- 
.\merican  Line  this  week.  “To  Europe 
by  .\ir.”  was  the  heading,  and  cimy  an¬ 
nounced  the  Graf  Zeppelin  “sails  Oct.  28 
from  Akron.  Ohio,  to  Seville,  Spain,  and 
Friedrichschafen,  Germany.”  The  most 
interesting  point,  however,  was  that  the 
copv  went  on  to  list  three  steamship 
sailings  in  the  same  advertisement,  with 
a  nonchalant  injunction,  “For  passage 
by  .\IR  or  by  SE.^.  apply  to  your  local 
agent  or  Hamburg-American  line.  .  .  .” 
*  *  * 

R.\LPH  NE.WE,  Jr.,  still  wants  a 
job.  He  said  so  early  this  year, 
advertising  his  t|ualifications  on  the 
covers  of  2,500  packets  of  matches  and 
achieving  results  which,  in  a  new 
broadside,  he  tabulates  thus:  “(1) 
Twenty-five  letters  of  commendation; 
(2)  three  temporary  jobs;  (3)  a  host  of 
new  contacts;  (4)  a  most  interesting  and 
educational  experience.”  The  broad¬ 
side.  incidentally,  reproduces  clippings 
from  newspapers  and  advertising  jour¬ 
nals  (including  a  previous  item  in  this 
column),  representing  a  total  of  32,000,- 
000  circulation  growing  out  of  his  $8.M 
expenditure. 

•  *  • 

Development  of  the  nra  pro¬ 
gram  continues  to  receive  eager 
stixly  from  advertising  men  of  all  sorts. 


LEWIS  AGENCY  PRESIDENT 


SINCLAIR  USING  300 
DAIUES  IN  DRIVE 


To  Arthur  Rosenberg,  president  of 
Arthur  Rosenberg  Company,  New  York 
agency,  the  situation  seems  to  call  for 
organized  advertising,  financed  coojiera- 
tively  by  labor  unions  and  manufactur¬ 
ers,  designed  to  enlist  public  support 
for  firms  which  are  paying  living  wages. 
Unless  such  advertising  is  carried  on, 
urging  the  public  to  look  not  only  for 
the  NRA  emblem  but  for  the  union 
label  on  merchandise,  he  foresees  a 
flood  of  “bootleg”  merchandise  produced 
by  manufacturers  who  seek  to  evade  all 
restrictions.  He  is  distributing  to  NR.\ 
officials,  labor  unions,  and  to  manu¬ 
facturers’  associations,  a  brochure  en¬ 
titled  “Label-Advertising  or  Boot¬ 
legging?  The  Alternatives  Under 
NTRA's  Prohibitions.”  Says  this  book¬ 
let: 

“Are  we  about  to  create  a  group  of 
bootleg  manufacturers  who,  we  may  be 
assur^,  will  find  a  ready  market  for 
their  products  without  benefit  of  ad¬ 
vertising?  .  .  .  No  matter  if  the  NIRA 
label  is  used,  or  the  union  label,  or 
both,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  public 
will  not  look  for  these  labels  and  in 
many  cases  the  retailer  will  not  push 
them  unless  there  is  a  real  inducement 
to  do  so.  Therefore  the  necessity,  not 
of  press  agents’  propaganda  or  publicity, 
but  of  straightforward  national  adver¬ 
tising  presents  itself.  .  ,  .  Only  by  some 
such  method,  the  cost  of  which  should 
be  contributed  to  by  the  unions  and  the 
manufacturers,  can  we  sustain  the  high 
ethical  standards  which  NIRA  pro¬ 
poses.  Only  through  such  continuous 
propaganda  can  we  sustain  the  price  fac¬ 
tor,  secure  the  cooperation  of  manu¬ 
facturer  and  retailer,  and  drive  out  of 
business  those  who  endeavor  to  bootleg 
against  the  code.” 


Copy  Range*  from  Full  Page*  in 
Color  to  Serie*  of  160-Line 
Cartoon* — Campaign  to 
Run  Ten  Week* 


Leave*  Ckappelow  to  Become  Head 

of  Ridgway  Company,  St.  Loui* 

Norman  Lewis,  vice-president  of  the 
Chappelow  Advertising  Company,  St. 
Louis,  has  resigned  to  become  president 
of  the  Ridgway  Company,  advertising 
agency,  also  of  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Lewis  had  been  with  the  Chap¬ 
pelow  agency  16  years.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  in  1926  of  the  Advertising  Club 
of  St.  Louis.  He  is  the  author  of  two 
advertising  textbooks. 

The  Ridgway  Company  was  organized 
two  years  ago  by  M.  E.  Tobias  and 
VVarren  R.  Sprague,  president  of  the 
Clark-Sprague  Printing  Company.  To¬ 
bias  was  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  Merchants’  Service  Bureau  of  Rice- 
Stix,  St.  Louis.  He  also  is  the  author 
of  several  books  on  advertising.  Under 
the  new  organization  plans,  Mr.  To¬ 
bias  becomes  vice-president  and  Mr. 
Sprague  treasurer.  Other  officers  and 
executives  are  Edward  A.  Sprague, 
secretary,  George  Leonard  Shultz,  art 
director,  A.  L.  Schwerdtmann,  account 
executive,  and  Wiliam  Windhorst,  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 


Sinclair  Refining  Company  this  week 
began  an  intensive  advertising  campaign 
in  which  at  least  three  separate  news¬ 
paper  campaigns  are  interwoven,  and  in 
which  there  will  be  more  individual  ad¬ 
vertisements  than  in  any  previous  cam¬ 
paign.  In  addition  radio  is  being  used, 
with  a  network  larger  than  last  sea¬ 
son's,  and  farm  and  industrial  papers 
carry  the  sales  message.  New  banners 
and  displays  mark  Sinclair  filling  sta¬ 
tions.  while  circulars  and  other  direct- 
mail  pieces  are  also  being  used. 

More  than  300  newspapers  in  267 
cities  will  carry  the  Sinclair  advertis¬ 
ing,  with  copy  appearing  five  days  a 
week  for  the  next  ten  weeks  in  most 
of  the  papers.  A  series  of  160-line  car¬ 
toons  accounts  in  large  part  for  the 
frequency  of  insertion.  They  depict  peo¬ 
ple  in  unusual  situations — shipwrecked 
on  a  raft,  making  a  close  play  at  base¬ 
ball,  spanking  the  offspring,  etc. — while 
engaging  in  wholly  incongruous  dialog 
abtout  “the  new  Sinclair  H-C  gaso¬ 
line.”  The  repetition  of  this  dialog, 
and  the  mental  jolt  which  it  gives  read¬ 
ers  are  counted  upon  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression. 

In  about  95  of  the  newspapers  there 
will  be  full-page  advertisements  in  red 
and  black,  while  in  others,  where  color 
is  not  available,  there  will  be  800-line 
black  and  white  copy.  The  Sinclair 
dinosaurs,  which  have  been  used  in  re¬ 
cent  years  to  emphasize  the  great  age 
of  Sinclair  petroleum  deposits,  will  play 
a  large  part  in  the  copy.  Photographs 
of  the  Sinclair  display  at  the  Chicago 
Exposition,  where  huge  dinosaurs  have 
attracted  crowds,  are  used  for  attention- 
getters. 

Much  of  the  campaign  is  devoted  to 
Sinclair  H-C  gasoline,  one  of  the  “Q” 
brands  containing  ethyl  fluid,  which  is 
now  selling  at  the  regular  price  instead 
of  at  a  premium. 

Special  advertising  deals  with  the 
sale  of  Sinclair  oils  in  “tamper-oroof” 
cans,  which  are  sealed  at  the  factory 
and  punctured  beyond  possibility  of  re¬ 
filling  when  the  oil  is  poured  into  a  car. 
Since  not  all  Sinclair  stations  have  yet 
been  supplied  with  oil  in  these  cans,  this 
campaign  is  released  as  local  conditions 
permit. 

The  color  advertisements  work  in 
comic  strips  telling  the  H-C  story,  and 
in  some  cases  also  telling  about  the 
tamper-proof  cans. 

As  usual,  the  company  has  provided 
a  50-50  plan  of  advertising  for  com¬ 
mission  dealers.  The  Federal  Adver¬ 
tising  .Agency,  New  York,  handles  the 
account. 


C.  C.  Green  Honored  at  Luncheon 

(Charles  C.  Green,  former  head  of  the 
advertising  agency  bearing  his  name  and 
more  recently  executive  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  City  NRA  organiza¬ 
tion,  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  Monday  at  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was 
at  one  time  president.  The  occasion 
was  his  departure  for  the  South  to 
undertake  new  work.  Agout  300  at¬ 
tended.  A  traveling  bag  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Green. 


Martin  Higgin*  Promoted 

Martin  H.  Higgins  has  been  appointed 
advertising  manager  of  .\utopoint  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  a  subsidiary  of  Bakelite 
Corporation,  New  York.  The  company 
manufactures  automatic  pencils,  foun¬ 
tain  pens  and  a  line  of  desk  pads. 

Join*  Sckenley  Di*tiller* 

Walter  T.  Palmer,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  Lever  Brothers, 
British  soap  manufacturers,  has  been 
appointed  general  sales  manager  for 
Schenley  Distillers  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh. 


Brophy  Recovering  After  Cra*h 

Thomas  D’Arcy  Brophy,  first  vice- 
president  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc., 
New  York  agency,  who  spent  ten  days 
in  the  Jersey  City  Hospital  recovering 
from  injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile 
accident,  has  been  moved  to  the  Law¬ 
rence  Hospital  in  Bronxville,  N.  Y.  It 
is  expected  that  he  will  be  confined  to 
the  hospital  for  at  least  another  week. 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  eover  thi*  treot  Stat*  yon  mint 
m*  the  laader*: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Publiakad  by  tb*  oldcat  buain***  imtitution 
in  Tesa*. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD.  Inc. 

NmtioHot  Rtprtuniatitt* 

Now  York  Ckioago  Detroit  Ban  Fianoiaeo 


MOVES  TO  LARGER  OFFICES 

Dade  B.  Epstein  Advertising  Agency, 
Chicago,  has  moved  from  ^9  South 
State  street,  where  it  has  occupied 
quarters  for  the  past  14  years,  to  larger 
offices  on  the  sixth  floor  at  202  South 
State  street. 


AD  TIPS 


tiarilnar  Advertising  Company,  1(127 
I.ocuat  street,  St.  Louis.  Will  make  up 
lists  during  October  and  November  for 
the  Pet  Milk  Sales  Corporation,  St.  Louis. 

Dean  \V.  Geer  Company,  Main  at  Mer¬ 
ritt  street,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  Will  make  up 
lists  during  October  and  November  for 
Biirlow  &  Seellg  Manufacturing  Company, 
Kippon.  Wis.,  manufacturers  of  Speed 
Queen  Washers  and  Simplex  Ironers. 

Grace  &  Holliday.  438  New  Center 
Building,  Detroit.  Will  make  up  list* 
during  October  for  the  Continental 
Motors  Corporation,  Detroit. 

Hays  MacFarland  St  Co.,  333  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Preparing 
list  of  newspapers  to  be  used  by  General 
Household  t  tilities  Company,  Chicago. 

Lavin  A  Co.,  Statler  Building,  Boston. 
Will  make  up  lists  during  October  for 
G.  F.  Heublefn  &  Bro.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
manufacturers  of  A-1  Sauce. 

McCann-Erlckson,  Inc.,  285  Madison 
avenue.  New  York.  Will  make  up  lists 
during  October  for  the  Bon  Ami  Com- 
]>an.v.  New  York. 

Sana  Corporation,  Chicago  manufac¬ 
turer  of  a  deodorant  for  refrigerators, 
planning  to  use  a  few  newspapers  for  a 
test  campaign.  This  account  is  placed 
direct. 


“Signal  not  OUT? 
Give  me  a  Pilot” 

SO  another  reader  is  weaned  from 
the  paper  he  prefers  to  the 
paper  that  reaches  him  when  news 
is  news. 

Substitute  other  newspaper  names 
and  this  picture  tells  what  is 
happening  in  many  a  city  where 
one  paper  has  turned  to  the  new 
Certified  Dry  Mat. 

Certified  Mats  save  time  at  the 
scorcher.  They  mold  deeply  with 
less  pressure  and  hence  less  danger 
of  spoilage.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
throw  away  a  first  cast.  All  these 
items  spell  prompt  and  regular 
press  time  and  record  breaking 
speed  when  the  word  is  “rush.” 

Talk  it  oi'er  with  your 
stereotyper.  He  probably 
has  a  mighty  good  opinion 
of  Cerlijieds. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  September  23,  1933 
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LINAGE  GAINS  WERE  WELL  DISTRIBUTED 


Increased  Volume  in  62  of  80  Cities,  and  for  50  of  84  Morning  Papers,  113  of  146 
Evening  Papers  and  88  of  116  Sunday  Issues — Newspapers  of  Midwest  MsJce  Best  Showing 


LIXAGE  gains  for  August,  1933,  over 
^  August,  1932,  which  w'ere  analyzed 
by  classifications  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  last  week,  appear  from  the 
tables  printed  below  to  have  been  well 
distributed  throughout  the  country. 
With  78  cities  reported  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  Inc.,  and  two  for  which  Editor 
&  Publisher  presents  local  figures, 
gains  are  shown  in  the  totals  of  62 
cities  and  losses  for  18  cities.  In  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  latter,  the  losses  are  tech¬ 
nical,  representing  largely  the  1932  lin¬ 


age  of  newspapers  which  have  since 
suspended  or  been  absorbed  by  com¬ 
petitors. 

h'ifty  morning  newspapers  had  gains, 
while  34  showed  losses  against  August, 
1932.  In  the  evening  field,  113  papers 
had  gains  and  33,  losses.  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  are  reported  with  88  gains  and  28 
losses.  As  stated  last  week,  the  net 
gain  in  total  linage  for  all  newspapers 
represented  was  9.1  per  cent. 

Geographically,  the  Central,  North¬ 
western  and  Southwestern  states  had 


the  best  ratios  of  gain  for  the  month. 
In  the  10  Western  states,  including  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Mountain  groups, 
nine  cities  showed  gains  and  two  losses. 
In  10  Southern  States,  not  including 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  or  .\rkansas,  six 
cities  had  gains  and  three  had  losses. 
In  the  six  Central  States,  Illinois,  In¬ 
diana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Iowa,  13  cities  made  gains  and  three 
losses.  In  the  six  Northwestern  States — 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota, 
and  the  Dakotas — there  were  four  cities 


with  gains  and  no  losses.  In  the  South¬ 
western  group — Texas,  Oklahoma,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  and  New  Mexico — there  were 
seven  gains  and  one  loss.  In  five  Middle 
.Atlantic  States,  not  including  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  seven  cities 
gained  and  three  lost.  In  New  York 
and  New  Jersey,  10  gained  and  three 
lost.  In  New  England,  there  were  four 
gains  and  three  losses. 

Both  Canadian  cities  in  the  listing  re¬ 
ported  gains. 

The  figures  by  newspapers  follow : 


AKRON,  OHIO 


1933 

1932 

Gain  or  Loss 

Times-Press . 

. (e) 

556,913 

501,865 

55,048 

G 

Beacon-Journal  . . . . 

. (e) 

837,939 

790,567 

47,372 

G 

Times-Press  . 

. (S) 

96,386 

76,015 

20,371 

G 

Total  Daily  . 

1,394,852 

1,292,432 

102,420  G 

Total  Sunday . 

96.386 

76,015 

20,371  G 

Grand  Total . 

1,491,238 

1,368,447 

122,791  G 

ALBANY,  N.  \ 

Knickerbocker  Press.... 

(m) 

289,508 

312,222 

22,714  L 

News  . 

•  fe) 

725,730 

518.055 

207.675  G 

Times-Union . 

.(e) 

.(S) 

657,411 

538,465 

118,946  G 

Knickerbocker  Press.... 

72,707 

74,686 

1,979  L 

‘Times-Union  . . 

.(S) 

128,496 

114,910 

13.586  G 

Total  Daily  . 

1,672,649 

1,368,742 

303,907  G 

Total  Sunday  . 

201,203 

189,596 

1 1.607  G 

Grand  Total . 

1,873,852 

1.558.338 

315,514  G 

‘Sunday  Times-Union 

figures  include  American  Weekly 

linage.  1933 — 54,405  lines;  1932 — 59,845  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

lournal  . 

(m) 

287,113 

228,907 

58,206  G 

Tribune  . . . . . 

.(e) 

293,466 

154,430 

139,036  G 

Journal  . . 

AS) 

40.039 

62,770 

22,731  L 

Total  Daily  . 

580.579 

383,337 

197,242  G 

Total  Sunday  . 

40,039 

62,770 

22,731  L 

Grand  Total  . 

620,618 

446.107 

174,511  G 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution . 

(m) 

439.378 

437,139 

2,239  G 

Georgian  . 

.(e) 

297,762 

245.412 

52.350  G 

Journal  . 

.(e) 

591,963 

488,290 

93,673  G 

Constitution  . 

AS) 

156,780 

125,519 

31,261  G 

‘American  . 

AS) 

119,402 

126.443 

7,041  L 

Journal  . 

AS) 

152,056 

149,631 

2,425  G 

Total  Daily  . 

Total  Sunday  . 

1,329,103 

1,180,841 

148,262  G 

428,238 

401,593 

26,645  G 

Grand  Total  . 

1,757,341 

1,582,434 

174.907  G 

‘Sunday  American  figures 

include  .\merican 

Weekly  lin- 

age.  1933—54,405  lines; 

1932- 

—59,845  lines. 

ATLANTIC 

CITY, 

N.  J. 

*Prcss‘l’nion  . 

.(e) 

332,171 

408,505 

76,334  L 

Press-Union  . . 

.(S) 

61,346 

58,513 

2.833  G 

Grand  Total .  393,517  467,018  73.501  L 

‘Press  (morninK)  and  Union  (evening)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion.  I-inaRQ  of  one  edition  is  shown. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


1933 

1932  Gain  or  Loss 

( 'onrier- Express  .. 

399,601 

338,495 

61,106  G 

.News  . 

. (e) 

823,520 

718,431 

105,089  G 

Times  . 

. (e) 

308,457 

324,494 

16,037  L 

Courier-Express  . . 

. (S) 

109,936 

83,623 

26,313  G 

Times  . 

. (S) 

42,471 

26,020 

16.451  G 

Total  Daily  •••> 

1,531,578 

1,381,420 

150.158  G 

Total  Sunday  . . 

152.407 

109,643 

42.764  G 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,683,985 

1,491,063 

192,922  G 

CAMDEN,  N.  J 

1. 

‘Courier  . 

. (e) 

545.901 

498.741 

47,160  G 

‘Courier  (evening) 

and  Post 

(morning)  sold  in 

combination 

only.  Linage  of  evening  edition  is  shown. 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 

Times  . 

304,845 

251,390 

53,455  G 

News  . 

. (e) 

375,083 

350,975 

24,108  G 

Times  . 

. (S) 

78,593 

72,324 

6,269  G 

Total  Daily  . . . . 

679,928 

602.365 

77,563  G 

Total  Sunday  . . . 

78,593 

72.324 

6.269  G 

("Irand  Total  . . . 

758,521 

674.689 

83.832  G 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

. . (e) 

1,047,465 

791,144 

256,321  G 

Tribune  . 

877,684 

642,536 

235,148  G 

Herald  and  Examiner. .  (m) 

556,365 

504,319 

52,046  G 

. . (e) 

177,477 

American . 

. (e) 

566,266 

466,187 

100,079  G 

. (e) 

200,686 

189,368 

11,318  G 

Tribune  . 

. (S) 

348,664 

294,390 

54,274  G 

**Herald  and  Examiner. (S) 

237,251 

245,930 

8.679  L 

Times  . 

. (S) 

23,242 

18,885 

4,357  G 

Total  Daily  .... 

3,248,466 

2,771,031 

477,435  G 

Total  Sunday  . . . 

609,157 

559,205 

49,952  G 

Cirand  Total  . . . 

3,857.623 

3,330.236 

527,387  G 

‘Post  merged  with  the  News  Oct.  31.  1932. 

“Sunday  Herald  and  Examiner  figures  include  American 
Weekly  linage.  1933—54,405  lines;  1932—59,845  lines. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Emiuirer  . (m)  371,989  347,931  24.058  G 

Post  . (e)  464,380  408,345  56,035  G 

Times  Star  . (e)  714,894  603,477  111,417  G 

Enquirer  . (S)  311,147  294,048  17,099  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,551,263  1,359,753  191,510  G 

Total  Sunday  .  311,147  294,048  17.099  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,862,410  1.653.801  208,609  G 


DENVER.  COLO. 


1933 

1932  Gain  or  Loss 

Kockv  Mt.  News  . 

325,066 

340.578 

15.512  L 

Post  . 

. (e) 

665,343 

656,162 

9,181  G 

Rocky  Mt.  News 

. (S) 

63.950 

47,296 

16,654  G 

Post  . 

. (S) 

183,350 

166,196 

17,154  G 

Total  Daily  . . . 

990,409 

996,740 

6,331  L 

Total  Sunday  .. 

247,300 

213,492 

33,808  G 

(•rand  Total  . . 

.  1,237,709  1,210,232 

DETROIT.  MICH. 

27,477  G 

F ree  Press  . 

385,969 

373,725 

12,244  G 

News  . 

. (e) 

891,093 

884,853 

6,240  G 

Times  . 

. (e) 

490,739 

494,916 

69,903 

103,887 

4,177  L 

Free  Press  . 

. (S) 

119,084 

15,197  G 

News  . 

. (S) 

236,931 

233,455 

3.476  G 

**Times  . 

. (S) 

188,355 

158,419 

29;936  G 

Total  Daily  . . . 

1,767,801 

1,823,397 

55.596  L 

Total  Sunday  . . 

544,370 

495,761 

48.609  G 

Grand  Total  ... 

2,312,171 

2,319,158 

6,987  L 

^iranu  i  uiai  . . .  a  ^iOatiAjo  Ut7o/ 

‘.Mirror  suspended  publication  .\ugust  6,  1932. 

“Sunday  Times  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage, 
193.1 — 54,405  lines;  1932 — 59,845  lines. 


EASTON.  PA. 


Express  . (e)  453,654  493,042  29,388  L 

EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

Times  . (m)  318,224  305,648  12,576  G 

Herald-Post  . (e)  365,381  314,305  51,076  G 

Times  . (S)  85,057  77,099  7.958  G 


Total  Daily  .  683,605  619,953  63.652  G 

Total  Sunday  .  85,057  77,099  7.958  G 

Grand  Total  .  768,662  697,052  71.610  G 

ERIE.  PA. 

Dispatch-Herald  . (e)  405,355  401,199  4.156  G 

Times  . (e)  348,555  328,505  20.050  G 

Dispatch-Herald  . (S)  52,647  49,050  3,597  G 


Total  Daily  .  753,910  729,704  24.206  G 

Total  Sunday  .  52,647  49,050  3,597  G 

Grand  Total  .  806,557  778,754  27,803  G 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier  . (m)  390,525  292,206  156.633  G 

Journal  . (e)  201,253  174,048  27,205  G 

Press  . (e)  312,077  280,968  31,109  C. 

Courier  . (S)  86,662  52,743  33,919  G 

Pre.ss  . (S)  52.896  32.787  20,109  G 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


Xe«s  . (e)  435,857  328,471  107,386  G 

Post  . (e)  330,570  228,652  101,918  G 

Sun . (e)  884,605  876,491  8,114  G 

Sun . (m)  388,388  417,803  29,415  L 

‘American  . (S)  218,718  174,561  44,157  G 

Sun  . (S)  308,877  286,014  22,863  G 


Total  Daily  .  2,039,420  1.951.417  188,003  G 

Total  Sunday  .  527,595  460,575  67,020  G 

Grand  ToUl  . .  2,567,015  2,311,992  255,023  G 

‘Sunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly  lin¬ 
age.  1933 — 54,405  lines;  1932 — 59,845  lines. 


,  BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Age-Herald  . (m)  271,940  399,461 

News  . (e)  399.388  398,585 

Post  . (e)  234,761  225,712 

News  Age-Herald  . (S)  142,518  118,638 


127,521  L 
803  G 
9,049  G 
23,880  G 


Total  Daily  .  906,080  1,023,758  117.669  L 

ToUl  Sunday  .  142,518  118,638  23,880  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,048,607  1,142,396  93,789  L 


Record  .... 
American  ... 

‘Globe . 

Herald  .... 

Post  . 

Transcript  . 
tTraveler  . 
‘‘.Advertiser 

Globe  . 

Herald . 

Post  . 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


(m) 

177,893 

157,068 

.(e) 

319,314 

287,173 

(m) 

536,055 

544,941 

(m) 

651,756 

620,023 

(m) 

392,208 

411,904 

.(e) 

284,092 

271,289 

.(e) 

783,619 

772,920 

(S) 

136,469 

129,613 

(S) 

289,987 

292,743 

.(S) 

198,770 

199,353 

(S) 

89.857 

94,381 

20.825  G 
32.141  G 
8.886  L 
31,733  G 
19.696  L 
12.803  G 
10,699  G 
6,856  G 
2,756  L 
583  L 
4.524  L 


Total  Daily  .  3.144,937  3,065,318  79,619  G 

Total  Sunday  .  715,083  716,090  1,007  L 

Grand  Total  . . 3.860,020  3.781,408  78,612  G 

Glol)e  gold  in  morning-evening  combination.  Linage  of 
one_^ition  is  shown. 

‘Traveler  sold  in  combination  with  morning  or  Sunday 
Herald. 

‘‘Sunday  Advertiser  figures  include  American  Weekly 
linage.  1933-54,405  lines:  1932—59.845  lines. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Plain  Dealer  . (m)  517,272  472,409  44,863  G 

News  . (c)  424,699  336,167  88,532  G 

Press  . (e)  814,452  678,183  136,269  G 

Plain  Dealer  . (S)  224,090  137.839  86,251  G 

•News  . (S)  .  32,914  . 


Total  Daily  .  1,756,423  1.486,759  269,664  G 

Total  Sunday  .  224,090  170,753  53.337  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,980.513  1.657,512  323.001  G 

‘  Sunday  edition  of  the  Nows  was  absorbed  by  the  Sunday 
issue  of  the  Plain  Dealer  effective  January  IS.  1933. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch  . (e)  688.247  654,537  33,710  G 

Citizen  . (e)  490,472  480,436  10,036  G 

Journal  . (m)  194.433  215.474  21.041  L 

lournal-Dispatcli  . (S)  1.16.613  127,534  9.079  G 

Star  . (S)  23,295  . 


Total  Daily  .  1,373.152  1,350.447  22.705  G 

Total  Sunday  .  159,908  127,534  32.374  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,533,060  1,477,981  55.079  G 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News  . (m)  4.50.617  .196,817  53,800  G 

Times-Herald  . (e)  692.511  611,898  80,613  G 

Journal  . (e)  360.835  322,297  38.538  G 

Dispatch  . (e)  233,088  229,209  3.879  G 

News  . (S)  188.792  147,702  41.090  G 

Times-Herald  . (S)  178,864  162,830  16.034  G 

Dspatch  . (S)  43,963  . 


Total  Daily  .  1,737,051  1,560.221  176.830  G 

Total  Sunday  .  411,619  .110,532  101.087  G 

Grand  Total’ .  2,148,670  1,870.75.1  277.917  G 


DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal  . (m)  141,716  156.115  14.399  L 

Herald  . (e)  565,661  532,570  33,091  G 

News  . (e)  553,014  595.548  42.534  L 

lournal  . (S)  113,170  79,052  34,118  G 

News  . (S)  77,456  93,994  16.538  L 


Total  Daily  .  1,260,391  1,284,233  23,842  L 

Total  Sunday  .  190,626  173,046  17,580  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,451,017  1,457,279  6.262  L 


Total  Daily  .  903,855  747,222  156,633  G 

Total  Sunday  .  139,558  85,530  54.028  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,043,413  832,752  210.661  G 

FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

lUralcl  News  . (e)  369,290  317,515  51,775  G 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal-Gazette  . (m)  354,549  355.604  1,055  L 

News  Sentinel  . (e)  481,527  466,379  15.148  G 

lournal-Gazette  . (S)  96,497  85,798  10,699  G 

Total  Daily  .  836,076  821,983  14.093  G 

Total  Sunday  .  96,497  85,798  10.699  G 

Grand  Total  .  932,573  907,781  24.792  G 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram  . (m)  181,175  194.650  13,475  L 

Star-Telegram  . (e)  362,643  368.398  5,755  L 

Press  . (e)  321,453  281,492  39.961  G 

Star-Telegram  . (S)  97,488  90,220  7,268  G 

Total  Daily  .  865,271  844.540  20,731  G 

Total  Sunday  .  97,488  90.220  7.268  G 

Grand  Total  .  962,759  934.760  27,999  G 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD,  N.  Y. 

Keyiew  . (e)  253.481  266.493  13.012  1. 

Star  . (e)  148,415  173.601  25.186  1. 

Total  Daily  .  401,896  440,094  38.198  I. 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

‘Post-Star  . . ..(m)  351,798  341,425  10.373  G 

‘Post-Star  is  sold  in  combination  with  Evening  Times. 
I. inage  of  morning  edition  only  is  shown. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant  . (m)  285,779  30s. 743  20.9(i4  I, 

Timey  . (e)  838,389  864.361  25,972  1. 

Courant  . (S)  174,825  150.711  24,114  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,134,168  1,071.104  46.936  L 

Total  Sunday  .  174,.«25  150.711  24.114  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,298,993  1.321,815  22,822  1, 
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AUGUST  LINAGE  GAINS  H  ERE  If^ELL  DISTRIBUTED 


HARRISBURa  PA. 

1933  1932  Gain  or  Loss 

•Patriot  . (m)  411,714  421,762  10,048  L 

Telegraph  . (e;  277,717  207,433  70,284  G 

Grand  Total  .  689,431  629,195  60,236  G 

‘Patriot  carries  same  amount  of  linage  as  Evening  News. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle  . (e) 

Post  . (m) 

Press  . (e) 

Chronicle  . (S) 

Post  . (S) 


454,294 

321,571 

349,796 

135,308 

134,320 


484,588 

313,007 

341,661 

101.132 

124.133 


30,294  L 
8,564  G 
8,135  G 
34,176  G 
10,187  G 

13,595  L 
44,363  G 
30,768  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,125,661  1,139,256 

Total  Sunday  .  269,628  225,265 

Crand  Total  .  1,395,289  1,364,521 

INDIANAPOUS,  IND. 

^'ews  . (e)  663,953  644,521  19,432  G 

. (m)  457,424  360,076  97,348  G 

Times  . (e)  482,264  275,312  206,952  G 

Star  . (S)  219,812  171,617  48,195  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,603,641  1,279,909  323,732  G 

Total  Sunday  .  219,812  171,617  48,195  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,823,453  1,451,526  371,927  G 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union  . (m)  359,299  387,284  27,985  L 

Journal  . (e)  356,568  297,510  59,058  G 

Times-Lnion  . (S)  139,097  122,357  16,740  G 


715,867 

684,794 

31,073 

O 

139,097 

122,357 

16,740 

G 

854,964 

807,151 

47,813 

G 

CITY,  MO.* 

355,762 

273,957 

81,805 

G 

629,653 

627.183 

2,470 

G 

615,529 

603,662 

11,867 

G 

91,083 

56,790 

34,293 

G 

268,921 

268,895 

26 

G 

Journal-Post  . (e) 

Star  . (e) 

SUr  . (m) 

Journal-Post  . (S) 

Star  . (S) 

Total  Daily  .  1,600,944  1,504,802  96,142  G 

Total  Sunday  .  360,004  325,685  34,319  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,960,948  1,830,487  130,461  G 

Kansas  City  Egures  suppli^  by  publishers. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal  . (m)  218,919  188,060  30.859  G 

News  Sentinel  . (e)  352,452  346,613  5,839  G 

Times  . (m)  109,315  . 

Journal  . (S)  70,694  60,005  10,689  G 

Nens-Sentinel  . (S)  85,167  69,174  15,993  G 

Total  Daily  .  571,371  643,988  72,617  L 

Total  Sunday  .  155,861  129,179  26,682  G 

Grand  ToUl  .  727,232  773,167  45,935  L 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAUF. 

Examiner  . . (m)  550,459  566,030  15,571  L 

Illustrated  News  . (m)  183,043  237,615  54,572  L 

Times  .  . (m)  783,780  751,130  32,650  G 

Herald  Express  . (e)  782,131  781,942  189  G 

. (')  201,384  216,466  15,082  L 

•Examiner  . (S)  332,920  364,123  31,203  L 

Times  . (S)  291,526  324,540  33,014  L 

Total  Daily  .  2,500,797  2,553,183  52,386  L 

Total  Sunday  .  624,446  688,663  64,217  L 

Grand  Total  . .  3,125,243  3,241.846  116,603  L 

Sunday  Examiner  figures  include  American  W'eekly  lin¬ 
age.  1933—60,323  lines;  1932—71,618  lines. 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union-Leader  . (e)  341,202  344,274  3,072  L 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal  - (m)  480,417  361,008  119,409  G 

•Evening  Appeal . (e)  285,124  . 

Press-Scimiur  . (e)  399,796  377,632  22.164  G 

Commercial  Appeal  - (S)  205,005  158,571  46,434  G 

Total  Daily  .  880,213  1,023,764  143.551  L 

Total  Sunday  .  205,005  158,571  46,434  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,085,218  1,182.335  97,117  L 

Evening  Appeal  discontinued,  effective  July  1,  1933. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

!5.034  82,067  G 

715,547  586,281  129,266  G 

. ‘,424  4,012  G 

.798  75,099  G 

,705  25,382  G 

,706  44,709  G 


•Sentinel  . 

, .  ..(m) 

407,101 

Journal  . . 

....(e) 

715,547 

Leader  . 

. . . (e) 

111,436 

•Wisconsin  News  . , 

....(e) 

432,897 

••Sentinel  . 

...(S) 

130,087 

Journal  . 

...(S) 

173,415 

290,444  G 
25,382  G 
360,535  G 


ToUl  Daily  .  1,666,981  1,376,537 

Total  Sunday  .  130,087  104,705 

Gr^d  Total.. .  1.970,483  1,609,948  — _ _ 

•Milwaukee  News  &  Sentinel  sold  only  in  combination 
or  either  may  be  used  until  Sunday”  Sentinel  in  General. 
Automotive,  Retail^  sold  either  in  combination  or  separately. 

••Sunday  Sentinel  figures  include  American  VVeeklv 
linage,  1933—54,405  lines;  1932—59,845  lines. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

54,830  G 
13,085  L 
87,844  G 
3,296  L 

Total  Daily  .  2,190,470  2,064,177  126,293  G 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 


SUr  . 

885,010 

830,180 

Gazette  . 

330,005 

343.090 

La  Presse  . 

. (e) 

769,448 

681,604 

La  Patrie  . 

. (e) 

206,007 

209,303 

Banner  . 

. (e) 

338.162 

290.721 

47,441 

G 

•Tennessean  . . . . 

297,101 

316,477 

19,376 

I, 

Banner  . 

. (S) 

112,268 

78,580 

33.688 

G 

Tennessean  . 

. (S) 

95,519 

74,972 

20,547 

G 

Total  Daily  .  635,263  607,198  28.065  G 

ToUl  Sunday  . .  207,787  153,552  54,235  G 

Grand  ToUl  .  843,050  760,750  82,300  G 

•Tennessean  morning  and  evening  sold  in  combination 
only.  Linage  of  one  edition  (morning)  is  given. 


NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

1933  1932  Gain  or  Lots 

Standard  Times  . (e)  388,248  336,574  51,674  G 

Mercury  . (m)  357,042  287,378  69,664  G 

Times  . (e)  .  48,314  . 

Standard-Times  . (S)  34,678  24,416  10,262  G 

Total  Daily  .  7^5,290  672,266  73,024  G 

ToUl  Sunday  .  34,678  24,416  10,262  G 

Grand  ToUl  .  779,968  696,682  83,28^  G 

•New  Bedford  figures  supplied  by  publisher. 


NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 


Times  Picayune  . . 

. . . .  (m) 

698,762 

657,291 

T  ribune  . 

. . . .  (m) 

353,090 

265,669 

Item  . 

. (e) 

561,607 

452,413 

States  . 

. (e) 

288,552 

353,443 

Times  Picavune  . . . 

....(S) 

287,269 

229,240 

Item  Tribune  . 

....(S) 

196,763 

165,522 

•States  . 

....(S) 

101,783 

41,471  G 
87,421  G 
109,194  G 
64,891  L 
58,029  G 
31,241  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,902,011  1,728,816  173,195  G 

Total  Sunday  .  484,032  496,545  12,513  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,386,043  2,225,361  160,682  G 

•Effective  July  23,  1933,  Sunday  edition  of  the  Times 
Picayune  and  States  merged. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times  . (m)  697,716  682,440  15,376  G 

Herald  Tribune  . (m)  466,170  445,629  20,541  G 

.\merican  . (m)  490,282  537,485  47,203  L 

News  . (m)  636,164  593,135  43,029  G 

Mirror  . (m)  130,763  127,090  3,673  G 

Journal  . (e)  493,489  583,565  90,076  L 

Post  . (e)  114,664  147,590  32,926  L 

Sun  . (e)  702,950  693,771  9,179  G 

World-Telegram  . (e)  683,165  745,604  62,439  L 

••Bronx  Home  News  ...(e)  188,319  182.917  5,402  G 

Times  . (S)  556.018  449,342  106,676  G 

Herald  Tribune  . (S)  329,593  279,794  49,799  G 

•American  . (S)  286,286  304,511  18,225  L 

News  . (S)  269,272  230,135  39,137  G 

Mirror  . (S)  25,468  24,278  1,190  G 

••Bronx  Home  News  ..(S)  58,148  82,960  24,812  L 

Total  Daily  .  4,603,782  4,739,226  135,444  L 

ToUl  Sunday  .  1,524,785  1,371,020  153,765  G 

Grand  ToUl  .  6,128,567  6,110,246  18,321  G 

••Bronx  Home  News  figures  supplied  by  publisher. 
•Sunday  American  figures  include  .American  Weekly 
linage,  1933 — 54,405  lines;  1932 — 59,845  lines. 


BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


Eagle  . . 

. (e) 

792,627 

667,212 

Times-Union  _ 

. (e) 

311,311 

334,989 

Eagle  . 

. (S) 

182.791 

136,224 

Times-Union  .... 

. (S) 

38,678 

40,581 

125,415  G 
23,678  L 
46,567  G 
1,903  L 


Total  Daily .  1,103,938  1,002,201 

Total  Sunday  .  221,469  176,805 

Grand  Total  .  1,325,407  1,179,006 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazette  . (e)  374.563  445,192 

OAKLAND.  CAUF. 


Post-Enquirer  . 

....(e) 

961.521 

497,871 

Tribune  . 

. (e) 

722,023 

762,662 

Tribune  . 

....(S) 

99,832 

110,667 

Total  Daily  . 

1,683,544 

1,260,533 

Total  Sunday  . . . 

99,832 

110,667 

Grand  Total  .... 

1,783,376 

1,371,200 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman  . (m)  355,476  303,200 

Times  . (e)  467,852  370,905 

Oklahoma  News  . (e)  169,491  242,398 

Oklahoman  . (S)  131,331  91,424 

Oklahoma  News  . (S)  39,453  93,472 

ToUl  Daily .  992,819  916,503 

ToUl  Sunday  .  170,784  184,896 

Grand  Total .  1,163,603  1,101,399 

OMAHA.  NEB. 


•Bee-News  . 

. (e) 

405,097 

324,225 

t World-Herald  .... 

. (e) 

599,852 

498,355 

••Bee-News  . 

. (S) 

139,013 

148,223 

World-Herald  .... 

. (S) 

161,747 

144,274 

101,737  G 
44,664  G 
146,401  G 


70.629  L 


463,650  G 
40.639  L 
10,835  L 

423.011  G 
10,835  L 
412,176  G 


52,276  G 
96.947  G 

72.907  L 

39.907  G 
54,019  L 

76,316  G 
14,112  L 
62,204  G 


80,872  G 
101.497  G 
9,210  L 
17,473  G 

182,369  G 
8.263  G 
190.632  G 
Linage 


Total  Daily  .  1,004,949  822.580 

Total  Sunday  .  300,760  292.497 

Grand  ToUl .  1.305.709  1,115,077 

•Bee-Newrs  sold  in  morning-evening  combination, 
of  evening  edition  is  shown. 

tWorld-Herald  sold  in  morning-evening  combination.  Lin¬ 
age  of  evening  edition  is  shown. 

••Sunday  Bee-News  figures  include  American  Weekly  lin¬ 
age,  1933—54,405  lines;  1932-59,845  lines. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  . (e)  495,250  445,568  49,682  G 

Transcript  . (m)  377,886  348,111  29,775  G 

Star  . (e)  506,430  433,148  73,282  G 

Journal  Transcript . (S)  97,901  90,871  7.030  G 

SUr  . (S)  91,554  86,753  4,801  G 

ToUl  Daily  .  1,379,566  1,226,827  152,739  G 

Total  Sunday .  189.455  177,624  11.831  G 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,569,021  1.404.451  164,570  G 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Bulletin  . 

. (e) 

705.796 

Inquirer  . 

....(m) 

457,557 

News  . 

. (e) 

343,329 

Public  Ledger  .... 

. (e) 

841,031 

Public  Ledger . 

....(m) 

320,765 

Record  . . 

493,445 

Inquirer  . 

. (S) 

272,374 

Public  Ledger . 

....(S) 

133,105 

Record  . 

. (S) 

197,165 

Total  Daily  . 

3,161,923 

Total  Sunday  . . . 

602,644 

Grand  Total  ... 

3,764,567 

96,238 


68,486  G 
3,778  G 
24,678  L 
142,406  G 
9.429  L 
171,465  G 
15,270  L 
36,867  G 
83,696  G 


PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

1933  1932  Gain  or  Lou 

Republic  . (m)  367,084  346,654  20,430  G 

Gazette  . (e)  409,755 

Republic  . (S)  59,434 

ToUl  Daily  .  776,839 

Total  Sunday .  59,434 

Grand  Total  .  836,273 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gazette  . (m)  381,727  397,948 

Press  . (e)  1,061,033 

Sun-Telegraph  . (e)  802,326 

Press  . (S)  171.145 

•Sun-Telegraph  . (S)  184,710 

Total  Daily  .  2,245,086  1,921,353 

ToUl  Sunday  .  355,855  335,140 

Grand  ToUl  .  2,600,941  2,256.493  _ 

•Sunday  Sun-Telegraph  figures  include  American  Weekly 
linage,  1933—54,405  lines;  1932 — 59.845  lines. 


362.557 

50,271 

709,211 

50,271 

759,482 


819,616 

703,789 

153.339 

181,801 


47.198  G 
9,163  G 

67,628  G 
9,163  G 
76.791  G 


16,221  L 
241.417  G 
98.537  G 
17,806  G 
2,909 G 

323.733  G 
20,715  G 
344.448  G 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 


Oregonian  . 

.  ...(m) 

347,726 

Journal  . 

. (e) 

490,026 

News-Telegram  . . . 

. (e) 

330,371 

Oregonian  . 

. (S) 

157,923 

Journal  . 

. (S) 

65,089 

Bulletin  . 

. (e) 

Journal  . 

News-Tribune  .... 

Journal  . 

. (S) 

54,095 

Total  Daily  .  1.168.123  1,054,904 

Total  Sunday  . 223,012  212,994 

Grand  Total  .  1,391,135  1,267.898 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  1. 

819,817  774,797 

301,652  291,263 

225,564  258,535 

124,596  117,861 

ToUl  Daily  .  1,347,033  1,324,595 

Total  Sunday  .  124,596  117,861 

Grand  Total  .  1,471,629  1,442.456 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  . (e)  466,161  456,949 

Times  . (m)  272,033  364,367 

Eagle  . (S)  17,248  21,267 

Total  Daily  .  738.194  821,316 

ToUl  Sunday  .  17,248  21,267 

Grand  Total  .  755,442  842,583 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

News  Leader  . (e)  720,160  669,182 

Times-Dispatch  . (m)  442,593  390,498 

Times-Dispatch  . (S)  175,428  180,816 

Total  Daily  .  1,162,753  1,059,680 

Total  Sunday  .  175,428  180,816 

Grand  ToUl  .  1,338,181  1,240,496 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle,  .(m)  508,466  544,824 

Journal  . (e)  542,608  497,768 

Tiraes-Union  . (e)  579,400  579,440 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  ..(S)  172,844  119,524 

•American  . (S)  144,012  132,004 


14.651  G 
24.081  G 
74.487 G 
976  L 
10,994  G 

113,219  G 
10,018  G 
123.237  G 


45,020  G 
10,389  G 
32.971  L 
6.735  G 

22.438  G 
6.735  G 
29,173  G 


9,212  C 
92,334  L 
4,019  L 

83,122  L 
4,019  L 
87.141 L 


50.978  C 
52.095  G 
5,388  L 

103.073  G 
5,388  L 
97.685  G 


36,358  L 
44,840  G 
46L 
53.320  G 
12,008  G 

Total  Daily  .  1,630,474  1,622,032  8.442  G 

Total  Sunday  .  316,856  251,528  65,328  G 

Grand  Total  . .  1,947,330  1,873,560  73,770  G 

•Sunday  .American  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage 
1933—54,405  lines;  1932—59,845  lines. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe-Democrat  . (m)  492,539  367,798  124,7410 

Post-Dispatch  . (e)  805,255  663,014  142,2410 

-  -  .  85,992  G 

25.882  G 
26,524  G 

352,974  0 
52,406  G 
352,974  G 


Sur-Times  . (e)  537,506  451,514 

Globe-Democrat  . (S)  138,524  112,642 

Post-Dispatch  . (S)  265,971  239,447 

Total  Daily  .  1,835,300  1,482,326 

Total  Sunday  .  404,495  352,089 

Grand  Total  .  2,239,795  1,834,415 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


Tribune  . 

434,747 

405,288 

Deseret  News  . . . . 

. (e) 

253,804 

245,182 

Telegram  . . 

. (e) 

356,857 

294,246 

T  ribune  . 

.  ...(S) 

130,957 

126,312 

Total  Daily  .  1,045,408 

Total  Sunday  .  130,957 


944,716 

126,312 


Grand  Total  .  1,176,365  1,071.028 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


Express  . 

218,894 

268,561 

News  . 

. (e) 

427,922 

448,519 

Light  . 

. (e) 

418,924 

402,304 

Express  . 

. (S) 

125,305 

129,155 

•Light  . 

. (S) 

185,328 

149,815 

29,459  G 
8,622  G 
62,611  G 

4.645  G 

100,692  G 

4.645  G 
103.337  G 


49,667  L 
20.597  L 
16.620  G 
3,850  L 
35.513  G 


1,065,740  1,119,384 


53.644  L 
31,663  G 
21.981  L 


352.028  G 
105.293  G 
457.321  G 


Total  Daily  . 

Total  Sunday  .  310,633  278;970 

Grand  Total  .  1,376,373  1,398,354 

•Sunday  Light  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage, 
1933—54,405  lines;  1932—59,845  lines. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union  . (m)  478,369  432,773  45.596  C 

Sun  . (e)  438,641  484,548  45.907  L 

Tribune  . (e)  1,683,323  648,620  1.034.703  C 

Union  . (S)  177,211  194,684  17,473  L 

Total  Daily  .  2,600,333  1,575,941  1,034.392  G 

Total  Sunday  .  177,211  194,684  17.473  L 

Grand  Total  .  2,777,544  1,760,625  1.016.919  G 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAUF. 

23,042  G 
418  L 
6,131  L 
23.565  C 
15.745  G 
14,329  G 

Total  Daily  .  2,085.483  2,045,425  40.058  0 

Total  Sunday  .  488,036  457,962  30.074  G 

Grand  Total  .  2,573,519  2,503,387  70.132  G 

•Sunday  Examiner  figures  include  American  Weekly  Im¬ 
age,  1933— 60.323  lines:  1932-71,618  lines. 


Chronicle  . 

502,844 

479,802 

Examiner  . 

548,467 

548,885 

Call-Bulletin  . . . , 

. (e) 

507,896 

514,027 

News  . 

. (e) 

526,276 

502,711 

Chronicle  . 

. (S) 

144,763 

129,018 

•Examiner  . 

. (S) 

343,273 

328,944 

Editor  &  Publisher  for  September  23,  1933 
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SEATTLE,  WASH. 


TACOMA,  WASH. 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  (N.  Y.)  GROUP 


1933 

1932  1 

Gain  or  Loss 

Post-Intelligencer  . . . 

...(m) 

328,264 

329,332 

1,068  L 

Ledger  . 

Star  . 

. . . .  (e) 

353,201 

314,865 

38,336  G 

Ncw9*Trfbune  ... 

. (e) 

Times  . 

. . . . (e) 

671,742 

630,099 

41,643  G 

Times  . 

. (e) 

•Post-Intelligencer  . . 

,...(S) 

155,549 

144,342 

11.207  G 

Ledger  . 

. (S) 

Times  . 

...(S) 

148,448 

144,187 

4,261  G 

1933  1932  Gain  or  Loss 

174,009  205,808  31,799  L 

412,049  364,373  47,676  G 

318,304  273,515  44,789  G 

88,561  4,213  G 


Total  Daily  .  1,353,207  1,274,296  78,911  G 

Total  Sunday  .  303,997  288,529  15,468  G 

Grand  Total  .  1,657,204  1,562,825  94,379  G 

•Sunday  Post-1  ntelligcncer  figures  include  American 
Weekly  linage,  1933—60,323;  1932—71,618  lines. 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 


Journal  . 

. (d) 

293,574 

221,608 

71,966 

G 

Tribune  . 

. (e) 

303,482 

223,140 

80,342 

G 

Journal  . 

. (S) 

61,848 

43,454 

18,394 

G 

Times  . 

122,464 

Blade  . 

. (e) 

575,387 

News-Bee  . 

. (e) 

305,478 

Times  . 

. (S) 

126,301 

Total  Daily  .  597,056 

Total  Sunday  .  61,848 

Grand  Total  .  658,904 


444,748 

43,454 

488,202 


•Journal  is  an  all  day  paper.  6ne  edition  measured. 


152,308  G 
18,394  G 
170,702  G 


SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

News-Times  . (e)  349,990  399,734 

Tribune  . (o)  436,300  428,539 

News-Times  . (S)  72,683  55,651 

Tribune  . (S)  41,527  54,120 

Total  Daily  .  786,290  828,273 

Total  Sunday  .  114,210  109,771 

Grand  Total  .  900,500  938,044 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 


49,744  L 
7,761  G 
17,032  G 
12,593  L 


92,774 

Total  Daily  .  904,362  843,696 

Total  Sunday  .  92,774  88,561 

Grand  Total  .  997,136  932,257 

TOLEDO,  OHIO 

91,785 
91,785 
266,552 
105,308 

Total  Daily  .  1,*03,329  909,981 

Total  Sunday  .  126,301  105,308 

Grand  Total  .  1,129,630  1,015,289 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  . (ra)  317,578  224,853 

Mail  and  Empire . (m)  302,730  273,368 

Star  . (e)  1,034,559  947,929 

Star  Weekly  . (w)  69,392  77,257 

Telegram  . (e)  1,048,988  1,023.352 

Grand  Total  .  2,773,247  2,546,759 


60,666  G 
4,213  G 
64,879  G 


30,679  G 
30,679  G 
38,926  G 
20,993  G 

93,348  G 
20,993  G 
114,341  G 


1933 

.Mamaroneck  Times  ....(e)  159,699 

Mt.  Vernon  .Argus . (e)  441,151 

New  Rochelle  Standard- 

Star  . (e)  365,717 

Ossining  Citizen-Register,  (e)  180,101 

Portchester  Item  . (e)  279,581 

Tarrytown  News  . (e)  234,699 

Yonkers  Herald-States¬ 
man  . (e)  343,815 

White  Plains  Reporter.  ..(e)  436,910 


1932  Gain  or  Loss 
128,170  31,529  G 
428,264  12,887  G 


292,721 

168,687 

319,271 

211,819 

339,637 

407,943 


72,996  G 
11,414  G 
39,690  L 
22.880  G 

4,178  G 
28,967  G 


Grand  Total  .  2,441,673  2,296.512  145,161  G 


WICHITA,  KAN. 


Beacon  . (e) 

Eagle  . (m) 

Eagle  . (e) 

Beacon  . (S) 

Eagle  . (S) 


422,236  414,456 

247,384  292,813 

335,651  290,595 

148,992  127,567 

122,121  94,480 


7,780  G 
45,429  L 
45,056  G 
21,425  G 
27,641  G 


Spokesman-Review 

. . .  (m) 

206.767 

234.195 

chronicle  . 

....(e) 

413,306 

474,005 

....(e) 

146,546 

178,365 

Spokesman-Review  . . 

...(S) 

98,597 

115,567 

Total  Daily  .  766,619 

Total  Sunday  . 


886,565 

115,567 


Grand  Total  .  865,216  1,002,132 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


522,219 

466,168 

. (e) 

516,749 

458,189 

Post-Standard  . . . 

379,843 

363,866 

. (S) 

66,858 

61,299 

•American  . 

. (S) 

98,445 

110,105 

Post-Standard  . . . . 

. (S) 

45,947 

49,145 

ToUl  Daily  .  1,418,811  1,288,223 

Total  Sunday  .  211,250  220,549 

Grand  Total  .  1,630,061  1,508,^72 

•Sunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly  lin¬ 
age.  1933—54,405;  1932—59,845  lines. 


41,983  L 
4,439  G 
37.544  L 


27.428  L 
60,699  L 
31,819  L 
16,970  L 

119,946  L 
16,970  L 
136,916  L 


56,051  G 
58,560  G 
15,977  G 
5.559  G 
11,660  L 
3,198  L 

130,588  G 
9,299  L 
121.289  G 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Times  . (e) 

Times-Advertiser  . (S) 


Total  Sunday 


Tribune  . (e) 


Tribune  . (S) 

World  . (S) 


460,905 

64,753 


466,703 

58,571 


460.905 

466,703 

5,798  L 

64,753 

58,571 

6.182  G 

525,658 

525,274 

384  G 

OKLA. 

394.355 

357.473 

36,882  G 

427,753 

360,512 

67,241  G 

91,989 

65,932 

26.057  G 

131,402 

107,131 

24.271  G 

Total  Daily  . , 

1,005,271 

997,864 

7,407  G 

92,725  G 
29,362  G 

Total 

Sunday 

271,113 

222.047 

49,066  G 

Grand 

Total  , 

1,276,384 

1,219.911 

56,473  G 

86,630  G 
7,865  L 
25,636  G 

Herald 

WASHINGTON,  D 

. (m)  325,183 

.  c. 

231.810 

93,373  G 

News  . . 

. (e) 

320,759 

252,858 

67,901  G 

226,488  G 

Times  . 

. (e) 

496,816 

489,508 

7,308  G 

Post _ 

337,134 

202,916 

134.218  G 

Star  . . . 

. (e) 

1,160,877 

1,161,146 

269  L 

•Herald 

. (S) 

190,801 

182,323 

8,478  G 

5,798  Ta 

Post  . . . 

. (S) 

151,062 

96,833 

54.229  G 

6;i82  G 

Star  . . 

314,871 

315,596 

725  L 

2,640,769  2,338,238 


Total  Daily- 

Total  Sunday  .  656,734  594,752 

Grand  Total  .  3,297,503  2,932,990 

•Sunday  Herald  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage 
1933 — 54,405  lines;  1932 — 59,845  lines. 


302,531  G 
61.982  G 
364.513  G 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Toul  Daily  .  822,108 

Total  Sunday  .  223,391 

Grand  Total  .  1,045,499 


717,985 

173,063 

891,048 


WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record . (•")  639,703  653,009 

Times-Leader  . (e)  604,919  617.231 

News  . (e)  328,314  316,324 

Independent . (S)  120,959  127,483 

Total  Daily  .  \,in,9Z6  1.586,564 

Total  Sunday  .  120,959  127,483 

Grand  Total  .  1,693,895  1,714,047 


104,123  G 
50,328  G 
154,451  G 


13,306  L 
12,312  L 
11,990  G 
6,524  L 

13,628  L 
6,524  L 
20,152  L 


Telegram  . 

. (m) 

403,379 

382,876 

20,503 

G 

Gazette  . 

442,856 

422,722 

20,134 

G 

Post  . 

. (e) 

282,416 

341,741 

59.325 

L 

Telegram  . 

. (S) 

101,863 

90,849 

11.014 

G 

Total  Daily  .  1.128,651  1,147,339 

Total  Sunday  .  101,863  90,849 

Grand  Total  .  1,230,514  1,238,188 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


Vindicator  . (e) 

Telegram  . (e) 

Vindicator  . (S) 

Total  Ktily  . 

Total  Sunday 


437,559  355,000 

346,449  328,191 

74,567  53,606 


.  784,008 

. .  74,567 

Grand  Total  .  858,575 


683,191 

53,606 

736,797 


18,688  L 
11,014  G 
7,674  L 


82,559  G 
18,258  G 
20,961  G 

100.817  G 
20,961  G 
121,778  G 


TROUBLE  SEEN  IN  FIXING  VALUATIONS 
TO  MEET  PRESENT  TAX  REQUIREMENTS 

True  Capitalintion  Based  On  Ten  Years*  Earnings  At  15  Percent 
Seen  As  Safe  Route  Through  Capital  Stock- 
Excess  Profits  Dilemma 


WHILE  many  newspapers  have  al¬ 
ready  filed  returns  with  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Bureau  for  the  calculation 
of  capital  stock  and  excess  profits  taxes 
under  the  1933  emergency  legislation, 
originally  required  for  Aug.  31,  the 
time  for  submission  of  this  information 
has  been  extended  to  Sept.  29. 

The  relative  merits  of  high  and  low 
capitalization  have  been  debated  con¬ 
siderably  among  publishers  and  their  ac¬ 
counting  advisers  since  the  law  was  en¬ 
acted,  with  about  equal  weight  of  opin¬ 
ion  on  each  side,  and  another  group 
holding  that  a  true  valuation,  without 
particular  regard  to  the  present  statu¬ 
tory  exigencies,  would  best  serve  all  in¬ 
terests.  One  newspaper  executive  who 
hqjds  the  latter  view  commented  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“In  my  opinion,  publishers  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  arrive  at  a  valuation  for  their 
properties  will  gain  the  largest  benefit 
in  the  long  run  if  they  use  a  basis  that 
will  fairly  reflect  the  true  value,  rather 
than  an  arbitrary  one. 

“Two  matters  should  be  given  consid¬ 
eration.  apart  from  the  effect  the  dual 
tax  may  have  on  the  publishers’  pocket- 
books.  The  first  is:  The  value  arrived 
at  may  later  be  used  (in  case  of  death 
of  one  of  the  owners)  by  the  Inheritance 
Tax  Division  as  a  basis  for  arriving  at 
Ae  value  of  the  stock  of  the  deceased. 
Particularly  might  this  be  the  case  if 
the  value  is  inflated.  Second :  In  the 
event  there  is  a  revamping  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Tax  Laws  by  Congress,  thought 
should  be  given  to  the  chances  of  the 
Capital  Stock  Tax  and  the  Excess  Prof¬ 
its^  Tax  being  included.  This  thought 
IS  important,  for  if  the  true  value  is  un¬ 
derstated  in  order  to  escape  a  fixed 


charge,  which  is  what  the  Capital  Stock 
Tax  is,  it  may  be  difficult  to  change  the 
valuation  materially  later. 

“I  see  the  dual  tax  in  this  way.  If 
the  valuation  is  placed  high  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  larger  returns,  then  a  fixed 
charge  is  immediately  placed  on  the 
books,  whether  or  not  such  increased 
earnings  materialize.  If  a  low  valu¬ 
ation  is  placed  (in  order  to  escape  this 
fixed  charge)  on  the  assumption  im¬ 
proved  earnings  are  far  off,  then  one 
runs  the  risk  of  holding  one  tax  down, 
but  being  caught  by  the  Excess  Profits 
Tax,  the  higher  of  the  two. 

“Use  a  basis  that  will  reflect  a  fair 
value  and  stand  on  it. 

"The  ordinary  method  of  determining 
the  value  of  a  business  is  to  take  the 
earnings  for  whatever  period  may  prop¬ 
erly  represent  a  business  cycle  in  that 
business,  and  capitalize  the  average 
earnings  for  the  period  at  some  rate. 
In  the  selection  of  a  capitalization  rate, 
it  must  be  determined  how  many  years 
an  investor,  as  of  the  basic  date,  could 
reasonably  anticipate  that  such  earnings 
would  continue,  considering  the  hazards 
of  the  business. 

“In  my  opinion  ten  years  at  least 
should  be  considered  a  cycle  in  the  life 
of  a  newspaper,  because  it  would  take 
approximately  that  long  to  build  a  news¬ 
paper,  if  rebuilding  were  possible,  ft-1- 
lowing  the  making  of  a  serious  mistake 
in  connection  with  its  policy. 

“Taking  the  natural  hazards  of  the 
newspaper  business  into  consideration, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  not  less  than  a  IS 
per  cent  rate  of  capitalization  should  be 
used  for  a  ten-year  period,  and  from  17 
to  20  per  cent  for  a  five-year  period. 

“In  valuing  a  newspaper  property 
quite  a  numlier  of  items  need  to  be  con¬ 


sidered,  some  of  which  are: 

"1.  A  morning  newspaper  in  certain 
territories  has  not  the  value  of  an  after¬ 
noon  paper.  This  is  due  in  those  locali¬ 
ties  to  the  greater  advertising  appeal  of 
an  evening  paper,  and  the  further  fact 
that  the  reader  has  more  time  to  give  to 
the  contents  of  an  evening  paper  than  to 
a  morning  one.  Quite  a  number  of  cities 
have  only  one  morning  paper,  with  two 
or  more  evening  papers. 

“2.  What  has  been  the  trend  in  popu¬ 
lation,  bank  deposits,  stores,  banks,  spe¬ 
cialty  shops,  home  owners,  etc.?  Is  the 
city  on  a  main  highway,  and  has  it  good 
railroad  and  steamship  facilities? 

“3.  Does  the  town  depend  on  one 
class  of  business  for  the  employment  of 
a  large  proportion  of  its  inhabitants,  or 
is  its  manufacturing  diversified? 

“4.  Are  industries  coming  to  the  city 
or  moving  away? 

“5.  Personnel  of  the  newspaper  and 
the  principles  it  has  stood  for.  The  same 
for  its  contemporaries. 

“6.  Type  of  circulation — relative  per¬ 
centages  of  home  delivered  mail  and 
street  sale. 

“7.  Condition  of  its  machinery,  equip¬ 
ment,  real  estate  and  location  of  plant. 

“8.  Age  and  past  history  of  the  paper 
and  if  the  paper  has  attained  any  pres¬ 
tige  outside  of  its  immediate  territory. 

“9.  Retail  selling  price  of  the  paper. 

“10.  Will  the  circulation  income  off- 
■set  the  cost  of  the  newsprint  paper? 
Price  per  ton  of  newsprint  paper? 

“11.  Fixed  charges  against  the  paper 
and  the  cost  annually  to  finance  such 
charges. 

“The  last  price  at  which  stock  of  a 
newspaper  may  have  been  sold  does  not 
always  reflect  the  real  value.  One  may 
be  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  51 
per  cent  of  the  stock,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
quire  control,  but  will  not  pay  the  same 
price  for  the  remainder,  preferring  to  let 
the  minority  gamble  on  the  future. 
Others  would  not  purchase  a  newspaper 
without  full  control. 

"Value  of  a  newspaper  should  not  be 
based  on  its  circulation.  For  instance, 
one  newspaper  with  100,000  circulation 


may  make  a  good  profit  and  another 
with  the  same  circulation  may  go  in  the 
red  heavily  each  year. 

“After  having  arrived  at  a  valuation, 
the  following  methods,  other  than  the 
two  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  may  be 
helpful  for  comparative  purjwses: 

“A.  Average  gross  earnings  over  a 
five  or  ten-year  period,  plus  present  net 
worth,  or  plus  property  and  plant. 

"B.  Seven  times  the  average  net 
profit  over  a  five  or  ten-year  period. 

“C.  Present  net  worth,  plus  $10  per 
subscriber.  If  retail  selling  price  is 
above  2  cents,  then  increase  this  to  $12, 
or  more.” 


HELFENSTEIN  NAMES  AIDES 


President  of  Florida  Press  Appoints 
Board,  Supervising  Committee 

Live  0.ak,  Fla.,  Sept.  22 — C.  P. 
Helfenstein.  president  of  the  Florida 
State  Press  Association,  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  the  personnel  of  the  board  of 
directors  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Those  appointed  are:  G.  C.  Willings, 
Pensacola  News-Journal ;  R.  L.  Sweger, 
Gadsden  County  Times,  Quincy ;  E.  L. 
Matthews,  Jr.,  Bradford  County  Tele¬ 
graph,  Starke;  W.  H.  S.  Johnson,  Cres¬ 
cent  City  Journal;  R.  H.  Berg.  Mel¬ 
bourne  Times;  G.  C.  Burr,  Jr.,  Winter 
Hai’en  Herald,  and  P.  K.  Garrett, 
Punta  Gordo  Herald. 

Officers  of  the  organization  who  also 
will  serve  on  the  board  are:  Helfen¬ 
stein;  J.  J.  Schumann,  Vero  Beach 
Press- Journal,  first  vice-president ;  A. 
W.  Newett,  Leesburg  ledger,  second 
vice-president ;  Russell  Kay,  Florida 
Clipping  Service,  Tampa,  secretary,  and 

I.  M.  Mc.Alpin,  Plant  City  Courier, 
treasurer. 

supervising  committee  to  aid  other 
committees  in  their  work  was  also 
named.  Members  are  C.  C.  Codring- 
ton,  l^ke  City  Reporter,  Chairman; 

J.  C.  Robinson,  Orange  County  Chief, 
Apopka,  and  H.  H.  Hudson,  fituszdlle 
Star-Advocate. 
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UR,  OVN  VOR!X> 

or  Letters 


PRESENTED  frankly  as  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  historical  writing,  “Amer¬ 
ica  Through  Women’s  Eyes”  (Macmil¬ 
lan)  is  another  astonishing  exhibition 
of  the  Beard  family’s  skill  in  looking 
upon  the  old  things  and  finding  undis¬ 
covered  treasure.  Of  the  550  odd  pages 
in  this  volume,  Mary  R.  Beard  has  writ¬ 
ten  only  a  few  and  those  in  introduction 
of  the  words  penned  by  women  under  a 
myriad  of  circumstances  and  emotions 
since  the  days  of  the  Puritans.  Men 
without  women,  who  had  made  the 
original  landing  at  Jamestown,  she  notes, 
had  miserably  failed  to  find  the  clue  to 
prosperity,  and  the  error  was  soon 
rectified  by  discerning  folks  in  Eng¬ 
land  who  arranged  to  ship  comely  lasses 
in  payment  for  the  leaf  tobacco  of  \’ir- 
ginia  at  the  rate  of  $80  per  girl.  Boys 
and  girls  of  good  family,  the  narrative 
develops,  were  often  kidnapped  for  over¬ 
seas,  as  well  as  men  and  women  with 
their  baby  children,  so  great  was  the 
need  for  constant  replenishment  of  the 
colonial  stream.  Daniel  Defoe  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  so  many  good  maid  ser¬ 
vants  were  sold  to  America  that  there 
was  a  lack  for  domestic  service  in 
England. 

Several  women  are  found  by  Mrs. 
Beard  to  have  been  leaders  in  colonial 
affairs,  notably  Margaret  and  Mary 
Brent,  who  came  to  Maryland  in  1668 
with  nine  colonists,  took  up  large  plan¬ 
tations  and  provided  one  of  the  two  in¬ 
stances  in  colonial  history  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  ancient  feudal  liegedom.  .\nne 
Hutchinson’s  part  in  the  settlement  of 
Rhode  Island  and  in  other  aspects  of  the 
daily  life  of  her  times  receives  merited 
tribute  at  several  points  in  Mrs.  Beard’s 
compilation,  and  Uie  influence  and  place 
of  women  in  colonial  society  as  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  author  holds  many  sur¬ 
prises  for  one  whose  colonial  history 
was  gathered  from  school  texts.  In  all 
the  colonies,  Mrs.  Beard  points  out, 
women  seemed  to  have  owned  land  on 
exactly  the  same  terms  as  men,  and  the 
Mistress  Brent  mentioned  above  (she 
never  married  but  bore  the  title  as  an 
honor)  sought  and  was  denied  a  vote  in 
the  Maryland  Assembly. 

Letters  and  diaries  of  women  who 
shared  all  the  perils  of  breaking  through 
the  American  wilderness  form  much  of 
the  opening  chapters,  and  the  jangling 
religious  conflicts  familiar  to  even  ele¬ 
mentary  students  are  seen  anew  in  terms 
of  varying  human  natures. 

Revolutionary  times  are  treated 
through  the  correspondence  of  John  and 
Abigail  Adams,  with  sidelights  from  the 
pens  of  women  who  were  a  part  of  the 
conflict,  even  in  the  making  and  the 
firing  of  cannon.  The  influence  of  pre¬ 
vious  research  by  Charles  and  Mary 
Beard  is  evident  throughout  the  l)ook, 
and  their  philosophy  is  especially  plain 
in  the  vivid  treatment  of  the  story  of 
the  pioneers  across  the  .\lleghanies  and 
in  the  rising  conflict  between  Northern 
machinery  and  Southern  agriculture. 

The  civil  war,  styled  in  characteristic¬ 
ally  Beard  accuracj-  as  "the  great  social 
war”  is  not  seen  in  terms  of  statesmen, 
generals,  strategy  or  cannon,  but  largely 
through  the  eyes  of  Clara  Barton  and 
Susan  B.  Anthony.  Two  succeeding 
chapters  develop  America’s  rise  after  the 
triumph  of  industrialism  over  the  farm, 
with  titles  that  are  adequately  descrip¬ 
tive  for  those  who  know  their  modern 
history — "The  Adornments  of  Capital¬ 
ism”  and  "The  Imperialist  I-'antasy.” 
They  are  followed  by  one  of  the  most 
significant  sections  of  the  l)ook,  pictur¬ 
ing  women's  battles  to  end  national 
wars,  their  campaign  for  temperance, 
for  social  justice  to  the  forgotten  worker 
in  the  No.th’s  new  and  expanding  in¬ 
dustrial  empire,  and  against  poverty 
and  the  destruction  of  health  by  little 
understood  manufacturing  processes. 

The  rise  of  women  into  full  privileges 
of  commerce,  politics,  and  the  profes¬ 
sions  had,  as  has  been  noted,  an  early 


beginning,  but  its  fruition  has  been 
within  the  lives  of  many  readers  of  these 
lines.  The  career  of  women  in  medi¬ 
cine  is  traced  interestingly  from  colo¬ 
nial  times  to  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  when  the  dual  barrier  of  sex  was 
finally  broken  through  and  the  presence 
of  women  physicians  at  hospital  bed¬ 
sides  was  at  last  tolerated,  as  was  the 
officiating  of  a  male  doctor  at  child¬ 
birth — for  centuries  a  function  reserved 
to  midwives. 

The  technique  of  .Mrs.  Beard  will  be 
interesting  to  all  makers  of  the  written 
word,  for  her  viewixjint  is  deftly  but 
markedly  imposed  upon  the  collected 
writings  of  many  others  equally  skilled 
in  their  own  tasks  and  times.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  a  history  that  fills  many  gaps  in 
current  conceptions  and  points  to  many 
others  hitherto  unnoticed. — A.  T.  R. 

«  *  * 

<*  A  MERIC.^N  Wines  And  How  To 
Make  Them”,  by  Philip  M.  Wag¬ 
ner,  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  is  addressed 
to  men  and  women  with  a  sense  of  the 
elegancies  of  the  table  and  to  those  who 
may  wish  to  make  their  own  wines  and 
to  serve  them  as  they  should  be  served. 

It  is  with  the  dry  natural  wines,  the 
grapes  which  should  be  used  for  their 
home  manufacture,  the  apparatus  neces¬ 
sary  for  wine-making  in  20-gaIlon  quan¬ 
tities  or  more,  the  procedure,  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  testing  the  wine  as  it  ferments, 
the  method  of  bottling  and  keeping  it, 
that  the  book  is  primarily  concerned. 

Much  attention  is  given  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  grapes  which  are  within  the 
reach  of  every  .American.  There  is  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  various  orders 
of  grapes  to  be  bought  in  this  country 
which  make  the  best  red  wines  and  an¬ 
other  to  the  various  orders  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  best  white  wines.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  grapes  are  discus.sed  and  the 
grapes  which  grow  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  volume  should  prove  an  invalu 
able  hand-book  to  the  home  wine¬ 
makers  of  this  country,  whether  they 
raise  their  own  grapes  or  buy  them.  The 
author  gives  attention  even  to  the  de¬ 
tail  of  the  proper  time  at  which  to  buy 
the  grapes  in  market,  a  season  which 
has  just  begun. 

Experience  is  the  real  base  of  the 
book.  Wine-making  at  his  home  in  the 
country  near  Baltimore  has  been  a 
hobby  of  the  author’s  for  several  years. 
The  book  is  issued  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf 
at  $2.— H.  S.  S. 

*  *  « 

N  the  September  Atlantic  William 
Trufant  Foster  writes  “To  Tell  the 
Truth.”  Just  a  few  years  ago  he  was 
constantly  preaching  the  gosi)el  of 
spending  to  continue  prosperity  and  was 
always  inveighing  against  thrift.  Now 
he  attacks  instalment  selling — not  in 
principle — but  for  the  misleading  state¬ 
ments  made  by  instalment  sellers  about 
their  charges  for  time  payments.  “Six 
per  cent  instalment  credit  is  a  myth 
pure  and  simple.”  Why  not  educate 
the  public  to  “comprehend  the  difference 
between  retail  and  wholesale  credit 
prices”?  The  customer  does  know  that 
“a  few  yards  of  silk  at  Gimbel’s  cos» 
more  per  yard  than  a  thousand  vards 
of  silk  at  Cheney  Brothers’  factory. 
But.  like  most  economists,  he  forgets 
that  the  consuming  public  still  does  not 
recognize  that  money  is  a  commodity 
and  that  the  rtdes  that  govern  prices 
of  soap  and  coffee  also  are  valid  for  the 
cost  of  credit.  If  vou  don’t  read  all  this 
article,  at  least  look  over  the  first  para¬ 
graphs.  Thev  contain  a  neat  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  inanity  of  the  all  too 
common  claim  in  retail  advertising  “Our 
prices  are  lower."  Ixtwer  than  what? 
— R.  W. 

*  *  « 

PERCY  CROSBY,  creator  of 

“Skippy,”  has  just  announced  the 
publication  of  a  new  book  entitled  “Al¬ 


ways  Belittlin’,”  the  third  book  which 
he  has  published  himself  at  McLean, 
Va.  In  addition  to  more  than  25  full- 
page  cartoons,  this  volume,  size  11  by  14 
inches,  with  stiff  covers,  contains  seri¬ 
ous  and  humorous  writings. 

Unlike  the  other  two  books  Crosby 
published  himself,  this  new  book  does 
not  deal  with  Prohibition. 


COOKING  SCHOOLS  MERGE 

The  consolidation  of  two  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  cooking  school  field  has 
been  effected  in  New  York.  The  Home- 
crafters  of  6  N.  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  has  merged  with  Weil,  Mc- 
Ginniss  &  Sloman,  Inc.,  of  535  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York.  For  the  past  five 
years  the  H  oniecrafters,  headed  by- 
Mrs.  Dorothy  .Ayers  Laudon,  have  con¬ 
ducted  cooking  schools  for  many  lead¬ 
ing  publishers.  Mrs.  Loudon  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Western  division  of  the 
new  organization.  Miss  Laura  K.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  cooking  school  lecturer,  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  Eastern  division.  The 
Homecrafters’  Chicago  office  will  be 
moved  to  the  535  Fifth  avenue.  New 
York,  offices  of  Weil,  McGinniss  &  Slo¬ 
man,  Inc. 


HEARST  DAY  AT  FAIR 

In  recognition  of  the  part  the  Hearst 
Newspapers  have  played  in  making  A 
Century  of  Progress  a  success,  Oct.  1 
has  been  designated  as  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Day  in  honor  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Rufus  C.  Dawes,  president  of  the 
fair,  announced  this  week.  Oct.  1  is 
the  date  of  the  first  annual  William 
Randolph  Hearst-C/tfea^o  Herald  and 
Examiner  Marathon  Swim  at  the  fair 
in  which  $10,000  in  prizes  will  be  award¬ 
ed.  A.  E.  Kunderd  of  Cioshen,  Ind., 
has  named  a  new  and  valuable  strain 
of  gladioli  the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Gladiolus  in  honor  of  the  publisher.  The 
prize  gladioli  are  being  exhibited  at  A 
Century-  of  Progress. 


NEW  JOB  FOR  GRISWOLD 

Frank  B.  Griswold,  who  for  the  past 
15  years  has  specialized  in  both  financial 
and  national  advertising,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  He  will  as¬ 
sume  his  new  duties  around  Oct.  1.  Mr. 
Griswold  was  with  the  New  York  Times 
advertising  department  from  1919  to 
1924,  following  which  he  became  eastern 
representative  of  the  Chicago  Journal 
of  Commerce.  More  recently  he  repre¬ 
sented  the  Walt  Street  Journal  in  the 
New  York  financial  district. 


HARGIS  IN  MIAMI 

Dick  Hargis  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald.  Mr.  Hargis  started  his  adver¬ 
tising  career  with  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
.Yeti'j  after  being  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Georgia.  He  has  also 
worked  on  the  Atlanta  Georgian,  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution,  Selma  (Ala.)  Times- 
Journal,  Nnv  York  Times,  Nero  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Mobile  Press- 
Register. 


JORGENSEN  WITH  BOONE 

H.  F.  Jorgensen,  formerly  in  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  Rodney  E. 
Rooiife  Organization,  has  returned  from 
a  lengthy  visit  to  Denmark,  and  will 
have  charge  of  financial  advertising 
classification  in  that  office,  effective 
Sept.  25. 


NEW  PROMOTION  BOOKLET 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  just 
issued  a  new  promotion  booklet  called 
"How  San  Francisco  Buys  Its  Mer¬ 
chandise,”  giving  maps  and  break-down 
of  family  buying  statistics  as  compiled 
by  Randolph  W.  Madison,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


B.  C.  LUMPKIN  PROMOTED 

Bryan  C.  Lumpkin,  news  editor  of 
the  Athens  (Ga.)  Banner-Herald  for 
the  past  five  years,  has  been  named 
managing  editor.  He  replaces  Dan 
Magill,  who  will  publish  a  state-wide 
weekly  paper. 


r 


BEER  LINAGE  IN  TEXAS  j 

Heavy  Copy  Placed  Sept.  15,  But 
Volume  Ha*  Dropped  Since 

Texas  papers,  which  bulged  with 
l>eer  advertising  Sept.  15,  when  the  3.2  I 
beverage  became  legal  in  Texas,  have  I 
carried  only  a  moderate  volume  of  1 
brewery  business  since.  The  San  An-  I 
tonio  Light  with  a  week-day  paper  of 
48  pages  on  Sept.  15  included  six  full- 
page  advertisements  of  various  brews 
besides  numerous  smaller  advertise¬ 
ments.  Beer  legalization  also  brought 
business  from  refrigeration  and  kindred 
lines. 

■Although  beer  was  sold  oiMMily  in 
some  Texas  cities  before  it  actually  be¬ 
came  legal,  most  newspai)ers  awaited 
the  legalization  date  before  i)rinting  ' 
l)eer  copy.  | 


SHOPPING  GUIDES  DROPPED 

On  the  grounds  that  offering  of  a 
shopping  news  type  of  publication  by  a 
newspajjer  tends  to  tear  down  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  newspaper  itself  and  creates 
non-profitable  advertising,  the  freely 
distributed  sections  have  been  di.scon- 
tinued  by  the  Aensa  (Cal.)  Herald  and 
the  Baldti'in  Park  (Cal.)  Bulletin.  The 
Herald  recently  came  under  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  Neal  Van  Sooy. 


Percy  Crcjby 


Oirfooits  Huwor 

Price  *2.00 

Volume  I  i"x  14"  in 
size,  finely  bound  in 
stiff  board  covers. 
Contains  many  pages 
of  cartoons,  as  well  as 
humorous  writings 
dealing  with  some 
of  the  most  timely 
topics  of  the  day. 


Percy  Crosby,  Puw/j/icr 

McLean,  Virginia 

Enclosed  please  find  $2.00  for 
which  send  me  copy  of 
“Always  Belittlin’.” 

NAME . 


ADDRESS 
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COLUMBIA  FORMS  NEWS 
I  GATHERING  SYSTEM 

I  - 

Broadcasting  Firm  Has  Separate 
Organization,  Capitalised  at 
$100,000,  to  Cover  News 
in  Leading  Cities 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
this  week  announced  the  establishment 
of  the  Columbia  News  Service.  Inc.,  as 
a  news  gathering  unit  ot  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  new  company  is  capitalized  at 

$100  000. 

Its  purpose  is  to  obtain  news  at  first 
hand,  for  broadcasting  puriwses,  on  com¬ 
mercial  or  sustaining  programs. 

The  officers  of  the  new  organization 
are  executives  of  the  parent  concern. 
William  S.  Paley,  president  of  the 
CBS,  is  president  of  the  news  organi¬ 
zation.  Kdward  Klauber  is  first  vice- 
president  ;  Paul  White  is  second  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  and  M. 
R.  Runyan  is  treasurer.  Mr.  White  is 
publicity  director  for  Columbia. 

Mr.  White  told  Editor  &  Pi  blisher 
this  week  that  the  new  comiwny  will 
establish  news  bureaus  in  leading  cities. 
News  organizations  were  already  func¬ 
tioning,  he  said,  in  New  V’ork,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  London. 
Others  are  being  added.  Mr.  White 
did  not  care  to  say  how  many  cities 
were  to  have  bureaus,  nor  how  many 
additional  men  were  to  be  employed. 
Some  former  newspapermen,  he  said, 
were  lieing  employed  now. 

Distribution  of  the  news  will  lie 
handled  by  the  Itroadcasting  chain's  tele¬ 
type  system  which  links  its  ‘X)  stations, 
lilr.  White  said. 

Asked  whether  this  action  had  been 
necessitated  by  the  Associated  Press 
policy  on  radio,  established  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  last  April,  and  which 
drastically  re.stricted  the  amount  of 
news  available  to  radio,  Mr.  \\'hite  said 
that  Columbia,  since  April,  had  covered 
certain  big  news  stories  with  its  own 
'  resources.  He  mentioned  the  attempted 
assassination  of  President  Kixisevelt  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  as  an  example. 

He  said  the  station  had  also  supplied 
news  to  Boake  Carter  for  his  broadcasts 
on  the  Philco  Radio  program. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  news 
organization  General  Mills  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  as  an  additional  client.  Starting 
next  week,  news  will  l>e  broadcast  on 
live-minute  periods  twice  daily  with 
General  Mills  as  sponsor. 

The  National  Broadca.sting  Company 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  it  con¬ 
templated  no  change  in  its  news- 
gathering  methods,  and  that  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  use  personal  contacts,  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  the  telegraph  for  collecting 
such  news  as  it  wants. 


BANK  OFHCERS  CLEARED 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  two 
closed  National  banks  in  Detroit  were 
absolved  of  any  criminal  acts  or  of 
moral  turpitude  and  the  two  institu¬ 
tions  were  held  to  have  been  solvent  at 
the  time  they  were  closed  on  Feb.  11, 
Judge  Harry  B.  Keidan,  sitting  as  a 
one-man  grand  jury  inquiring  into  the 
affairs  of  the  banks,  ruled  in  Detroit, 
Sept.  18,  at  the  termination  of  his  in¬ 
vestigation.  E.  D.  Stair,  publisher  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  was  president  of 
the  Detroit  Bankers  Company,  and  one 
of  those  whose  conduct  had  been  under 
fife  by  the  Rev.  Father  Charles  E. 
Coughlin  when  he  testified  before  the 
^nd  jury  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
Detroit  Bankers  Co.  was  the  holding 
WMpany  for  the  First  National  Rank. 
Detroit. 


ROTHERMERE  RETURNS 

Lord  Rothermere,  principal  owner  of 
the  London  Daily  Mail  and  other  jour¬ 
nals,  sailed  from  Quebec  for  England 
on  the  Empress  of  Britain  Sept.  16, 
?fter  spending  some  time  in  Canada 
investigating  newsprint  prospects.  Lord 
Rothermere  owns  Anglo-Canadian  Pulp 
a^  Paper  Mills,  Quebec,  which  sup¬ 
plies  much  of  its  output  to  his  British 
I«pers. 


JOHN  ELLIOTT  IN  U.  S. 

John  Elliott,  Berlin  correspondent  of 
the  Ncu‘  Fork  Herald  Tribune,  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  for  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  almost  five  years. 
While  he  is  here  he  will  stay  at  his  par¬ 
ents’  home  in  Morristown,  N.  J. 


NAZI  INSTRUCTIONS  TO 
PRESS  CITED 

German  Newspaper  in  Paris  Outlines 
Methods  of  Hitler  Government 
for  Controlling  News — Official 
Orders  Quoted 

The  methods  by  which  the  German 
government  contro'ls  the  news  published 
in  German  newspajicrs  are  set  forth 
in  a  German  newspaper.  Das  Xeue 
'!  aijehuch.  published  in  Paris.  The 
article  which  was  recently  reprinted  by 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  cites  the  follow¬ 
ing  official  instructions  sent  to  German 
newspapers  early  in  July: 

The  ministry  of  propaganda  orders 
communications  relating  to  appoint¬ 
ments  shall  be  published  only  if  they 
come  from  official  sources.  It  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  speak  of  the  economic  policy 
of  the  Reich  without  the  authorization 
of  the  minister  of  agriculture.  This 
applies  also  to  communications  from 
the  propaganda  minister. 

July  5,  the  minister  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  informs  newspapers  that,  in  their 
stories  about  (jerman  colonists  in 
Russia,  they  no  longer  criticize  the 
Soviet  or  the  Soviet  republic. 

July  6.  an  airplane  falls  at  Berlin 
near  the  Blue  and  White  Tennis  Club. 
The  minister  of  propaganda  forbids 
mention  of  the  incident.  The  Angriff 
receives  the  order  too  late  and  the 
news  appears;  a  Berlin  morning  paper 
reproduces  it.  The  minister  of  pro- 
I'aganda  declares  that  forbidden  news 
must  be  published  only  if  a  paper  has 
inserted  it  for  technical  reasons. 

July  7  it  is  decreed  that  “articles 
on  the  exporting  of  Hungarian  wines 
are  undesirable.’’  And  next :  “The 
government  asks  that  the  ‘Polish’  cor¬ 
ridor  be  not  spoken  of,  hut  simply  the 
‘corridor’  or  the  ‘X’istula  corridor.’ 
llenceforth,  we  will  write  'Eastern' 
Silesia  instead  of  ‘Polish’  Silesia.” 

July  10,  came  seven  orders: 

1.  Tile  tri])  of  Premier  Gomboes  of 
Hungary  to  Vienna  must  be  mentioned 
((uietly ;  the  reich  government  knows 
about  it. 

2.  It  must  be  insinuated  discreetly 
that  the  gold  standard  countries  are 
trying  to  draw  (iermany  into  their 
conferences.  The  reich  government  has 
decided  meantime  not  to  participate,  not 
having  lieen  invited  at  the  start. 

,3.  The  minister  of  agriculture  Darre, 
asks  not  to  have  published  at  this  time 
statements  about  agriculture.  In  a  few 
days  he  will  receive  the  press  and  in¬ 
struct  them  himself. 

4.  The  organization  for  the  fifteenth 
of  July  of  German  relief  days  must  be 
emphasized. 

5.  Only  official  n“ws  about  the  con¬ 
cordat  must  be  published. 

6.  Newspapers  must  not  speak  of 
the  preparations  for  the  iieasants’  dem¬ 
onstration  in  the  Lustgarten.  It  will 
be  described  when  it  takes  place, 
July  12. 

7.  Tlie  Henderson  visit  will  be 
treated  with  fairness.  Henderson  is 
not  to  be  attacked. 


NEW  TRANSMITTER  FOR  WSB 

The  new  ‘SO.OOO-watt  transmitter  of 
WSB,  the  .Ulanta  Journal's  radio 
broadcasting  station,  was  dedicated  re¬ 
cently  with  local  and  network  cere¬ 
monies.  Features  of  the  dedication 
broadcasts  were  messages  by  President 
Roosevelt,  Major  John  S.  Cohen,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Journal ;  Mer¬ 
lin  Hall  Aylesworth,  president  of 
N.B.C.  and  many  other  notables. 


WRl’HNG  COLUMN  IN  AMERICAN 

Alice  Hughes,  department  shop  re¬ 
porter  and  special  writer  for  the  Neiv 
York  IVorld-Telegram,  has  joined  the 
New  York  American,  where  her  shop¬ 
ping  news  column  is  appearing  daily. 


CLEVELAND  GROUP  DENIES 
REPORTING  A  ‘PROFESSION’ 

{Continued  from  page  6) 


resolutions  voted  by  the  New  York 
Guild  in  refereiKe  to  changes  in  the 
national  publishers’  NRA  code  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

Alfred  C.  Donn,  Newark  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
was  elected  temporary  chairman  of  the 
organization  and  Nathan  Goldberg,  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the_  Newark  Star- 
Eagle,  was  chosen  secretary-treasurer. 
The  latter  was  instructed  to  correspond 
with  Heywood  Broun  and  Morris  Ernst 
in  Washington  and  ask  them  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Newark  group  at  Friday’s 
meeting  on  the  publishers’  code. 

Another  meeting  of  the  Newark 
Guild  was  scheduled  to  be  held  Thurs¬ 
day  night. 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  21 — Although 
Philadelphia  newspapermen  were  the 
first  to  ask  recognition  under  the  NRA 
code,  no  permanent  organization  has 
been  completed  though  the  various 
newspaper  managements  have  not  indi¬ 
cated  any  opposition  to  such  a  move. 

Two  meetings  have  been  held,  each 
attended  by  about  12  newspapermen, 
but  about  200  reporters,  copy  readers 
and  staff  members  have  signed  the  pro¬ 
posed  “Philadelphia”  code  which  was 
submitted  today  to  General  Johnson  in 
Washington  by  MaeParker  of  the 
Record.  His  expenses  were  defrayed  by 
contributions  from  the  various  staffs. 

The  signers  of  the  code  represented 
100  per  cent  of  the  staffs  of  the  Cam¬ 
den  Courier  and  Post  and  the  Record 
owned  by  J.  David  Stern.  About  90 
per  cent  of  the  staffs  of  the  Ncios  and 
Evening  Ledger  signed  with  only  slight 
representation  from  the  Piiblie  Ledger 
and  Inquirer.  None  signed  from  the 
Evening  Bulletin  although  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  there  was  no  opposition  to  edi¬ 
torial  organization  from  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  lack  of  interest  in  the  proposed 
code  hy  many  of  the  newspapermen  was 
explained  by  the  fact  that  practically 
everything  asked  for  in  the  code  had 
previously  been  granted  by  the  news¬ 
papers. 

When  the  Philadelphia  newspapers 
signed  the  NR.A  blanket  code  all.  ex¬ 
cept  the  Bulletin,  voluntarily  placed 
their  men  on  a  five-dav  week  of  40 
hours  basis.  The  Bulletin  reduced  its 
hours  on  the  stagger  system,  retaining 
the  six-day  week,  there  being  no  request 
by  the  staff  for  a  change. 

Among  the  recommendations  of  the 
code  are  a  4fl-hour  five-day  week,  with 
a  few  exceptions :  specific  definition  of 
“executives”  eliminating  from  this  cate¬ 
gory  all  “executives  in  name  only” : 
working  schedules  which  bar  stagger^ 
hours;  eight -hour  work  day  except  in 
emergencies ;  overtime  compensation, 
either  time  and  a  third  pay  or  time  off 
equal  in  periixl  to  extra  hours  of  duty, 
without  loss  of  pay ;  regulations  for  out- 
of-town  work ;  restoration  of  pay  reduc¬ 
tions  as  soon  as  feasible;  specific  pro¬ 
vision  that  there  shall  he  no  reduction 
of  compensation  now  in  excess  of  the 
minimum ;  and  minimum  space  rates_  for 
correspondents  of  newspapers  in  cities 
from  500.000  population  or  oyer  to  those 
in  cities  under  2.500  population. 

The  cod'*  points  out  that  “many  of 
the  essential  requests  already  have  been 
voluntarily  suggested  and  put  into  effect 
by  tbe  publishers  themselves.” 


tSpeeial  to  Editor  ft  Publisher) 

Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20— Buffalo 
newspapermen  are  considering  forming 
an  association.  Although  a  small  group 
has  been  active  for  several  weeks, 
chances  for  unanimity  are  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  some  news  men  favor 
an  association  along  trade  union  lines 
while  others  prefer  to  formulate  a  pro¬ 
fessional  body. 

A  meeting  was  held  last  Sunday,  but 
no  action  was  taken. 

A  fact-finding  committee,  which  is 
endeavoring  to  ascertain  what  kind  of 
an  organization  might  be  wanted,  is 
composed  of  Don  Birmingham  and 


Frank  Murphy,  of  the  News;  Kenneth 
Crawford,  Fred  Charles  and  Lee  Miller, 
of  the  Times;  and  Thomas  C.  Brown, 
Frederick  W.  Kendall  and  Francis  Mor¬ 
rison,  v»f  the  Courier-Express. 


MERGER  IN  SHAMOKIN 

Daily  Newt  and  Dispatch  Combined 

With  J.  F.  Hoover  President 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Shamokin,  Pa.,  Sept.  18 — Reading 
habits  of  Shamokin  newspaper  subscrib¬ 
ers  were  altered  or  inffuenced  to  change 
today  for  the  first  time  in  46  years  when 
the  Shamokin  Daily  News  and  the 
Shaiitokin  Dispatch  appeared  as  one 
newspaper,  the  Shamokin  Netiv-Dis- 
paleh. 

The  consolidation  of  these  two  eve¬ 
ning  papers  was  effected  Saturday  and 
now  leaves  Shamokin  with  two  eve¬ 
ning  pajiers  instead  of  three.  The  other 
paper  is  the  Shamokin  Herald. 

J.  F'rank  Hoover,  president  of  the 
Daily  News,  is  president  of  the  merged 
company,  the  News-Dispatch  Publishing 
Company. 

Albert  Lloyd,  former  Northumberland 
county  judge  and  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  Dispatch,  becomes  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  corixiration.  Robert 
C.  Malick.  of  the  Daily  News,  is  sec¬ 
retary  and  J.  Monroe  Boyer,  of  the 
I  )ispatch,  treasurer. 

The  new  paper  is  published  from  the 
plant  of  the  former  Daily  News  and 
the  editorial  and  news  staff  consists  of 
the  following: 

Joseph  Agor,  S.  John  Bird.  Thomas 
Davis,  Isabelle  Deibler,  Anne  Gable  and 
W.  Irvine  Wiest,  from  the  Daily  News, 
and  H.  O.  Siglin.  Daniel  R.  G.  F'ar- 
row  and  Paul  Mac  El  wee,  from  the  Dis¬ 
patch. 

The  Daily  News  was  the  youngest 
of  the  three  Shamokin  evening  dailies, 
founded  in  1893  as  a  Republican  paper. 
The  Dispatch  was  the  oldest  daily, 
founded  in  1886  as  an  Independent  news¬ 
paper. 

De  Lisser,  Boyd  &  Terhune,  Inc.,  is 
the  national  representative  of  the  con¬ 
solidated  papers. 

STUDEBAKER  DRIVE  OCT.  1 

Will  Introduce  1934  Models  With 

Newspapers  and  Other  Media 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

CmcAta),  Sept.  20— Studebaker  Cor¬ 
poration  announced  its  introductory  pro¬ 
gram  for  1934  cars  at  a  meeting  of 
automobile  editors  in  South  Bend,  Ind., 
this  week.  The  advertising  schedule 
will  include  large  space  in  newspapers, 
magazines  and  posters,  as  well  as  night¬ 
ly  radio  broadcasts  over  the  Columbia 
network  for  one  week,  beginning  Sept. 
30,  featuring  air  and  stage  stars. 

Newspaper  advertising  will  begin 
Oct.  1.  RiKhe,  Williams  and  Cunnyng- 
ham,  Inc.,  Qiicago  agency,  is  directing 
the  campaign. 

ACQUITTED  OF  LIBEL 

C.  Leon  De  Aryan,  publisher  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Broom,  a  weekly, 
has  been  acquitteed  by  a  jury  of  a 
charge  of  criminal  libel,  brought  on  17 
counts,  brought  by  James  H.  Johnson, 
county  assessor  and  publisher  of  the 
Spotlight,  another  weekly. 


DAVIS  MERWIN  IN  HOSPITAL 

Davis  Merwin,  publisher  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  is  re¬ 
cuperating  at  a  local  hospital  from  an 
appendicitis  operation,  suddenly  necessi¬ 
tated  following  an  attack  while  playing 
golf  last  week. 


STOUT  SUCCEEDS  HOPE 

Dorian  Stout,  city  editor,  Montgotn- 
ery  (Ala.)  Journal,  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  to  succeed  John  E. 
Hope,  who  resigned  recently  to  accept 
a  position  in  Washington. 

CLARK  HEADS  WEEKUES 

Charles  Clark,  owner  and  editor  of 
the  High  Rher  (Alta.)  Times,  was 
elected  president  of  the  _  Canadian 
Weekly  Newspapers’  Association  last 
week  in  Vancouver. 
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_ Circulation _ 

CIRCULATORS  DISCUSS 
MEANS  OF  PROMOTION 


How  to  Regain  Readers  Lost  in  De¬ 
pression  Considered  by  Interstate 
Group — E.  P.  Kavanaugh 

Elected  President 

Prize  contests  for  readers,  trips  for 
carriers  and  “pep”  meetings  for  district 
managers,  solicitors,  carriers  and  can¬ 
vassers,  are  some  of  the  means  being 
taken  by  newspaper  circulation  man¬ 
agers  to  regain  readers  lost  during  the 
depression,  it  was  indicated  at  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  Interstate  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  in  Charleston, 
W.  \’a.,  Sunday  and  Monday,  Sept. 
17-18. 

The  circulators  also  expressed  the 
opinion  that  newspapers  themselves 
should  exert  every  effort  to  collect  their 
bad  circulation  debts,  rather  than  turn 
them  over  to  collection  agencies  and  at¬ 
torneys. 

It  was  the  consensus  that  the  editorial 
department  should  have  control  of 
county  correspondents,  but  that  editors 
should  cooperate  with  circulators  in 
picking  correspondents. 

The  association  passed  a  resolution 
unanimously  requesting  the  reelection 
of  Howard  W.  Stoc^hill,  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  Times,  as  a  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions. 

E.  P.  Kavanaugh,  Baltimore  Sun  and 
Evening  Sun,  was  elected  president  of 
the  association,  succeeding  John  H.  J. 
Kuntz,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New-Era  and 
Intelligencer- Journal. 

\\.  R.  Rauck,  Pittsburgh  Press,  was 
named  first  vice-president;  I.  Isenberg, 
Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  second 
vice-president,  and  Charls  K.  Blasser, 
York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  was  reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

Directors  elected  were:  Mr.  Kuntz; 
A.  V.  Ambrose,  Trenton  (M.  J.)  State 
Gazette  and  Times;  Chester  H.  Rob¬ 
erts,  Charleston  {W.  Va.)  Gazette, 
and  E.  S.  Dobson,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  sessions 
of  the  meeting  was  at  the  “Best  Plan 
Hour”  when  circulators  outlined  their 
most  successful  promotion  or  economy 
activities.  Promotion  by  carriers, 
strengthening  of  correspondents,  samp¬ 
ling,  campaigns  and  contests  were 
among  the  subjects  discussed. 

The  NR  A  newspaper  code  and  its 
effect  on  the  circulation  department  was 
another  subject  under  consideration. 

The  convention  closed  with  a  banquet, 
with  Giovernor  H.  G.  Komp  of  West 
Virginia  as  the  speaker.  The  circulation 
men  were  guests  of  the  Charleston 
newspapers  at  the  banquet. 

New  York  was  chosen  as  the  next 
meeting  place.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  in  June  in  conjunction  with  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  .Association  convention. 


Central  State*  Group  Meeting 

The  Central  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  will  hold  its  fall 
convention  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Oct.  17  and  18,  during  “A.  B.  C. 
Week”  President  R.  W.  Taylor,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  announced  this  week. 
J.  B.  Birks,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  & 
Review,  vice-president,  is  in  charge  of 
the  convention  program. 


SS-Pound  Melon  Wins  Contest 
T.  J.  Crosby,  of  Martha,  Okla.,  was 
declared  winner  in  the  “largest  water¬ 
melon"  contest  recently  conducted  by 
the  Altus  (Okla.)  Daily  Times-Demo- 
crat  when  he  submitt^  an  85-pound 
melon.  Crosby  received  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  newspaper. 


Minster  Circulation  Manager 

Daniel  L.  Minster  has  rejoined  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  He  received  his 
early  training  on  the  Lewiston  (Me.) 
5wn. 


The  new  officers  of  the  Interstate  Circulation  Managers'  Association  elected 
at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  this  week.  They  are:  (top  row)  Charles  K.  Blasser, 
York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  secretary-treasurer;  I.  Isenberg,  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal, 
second  vice-president;  (bottom  row)  W.  R.  Rauck,  Pittsburgh  Press,  first  vice- 
president,  and  E  P.  Kavanaugh.  Baltimore  Sunpapers,  president. 


INTERSTATE  CIRCULATORS  ELECT 


Conducting  “Kiddie  Show” 

The  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette  is 
sponsoring  a  weekly  Kiddie  Show  at 
which  prizes  are  awarded  for  the  best 
impersonations  of  the  comic  page  char¬ 
acters  of  the  Sunday  Comic  section. 
The  impersonations  are  held  in  a  local 
theatre.  .\n  exceptional  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  has  been  directed  to  the  Sunday 
paper  through  this  promotion,  accord¬ 
ing  to  William  Sanford,  promotion 
manager. 


65  Carrier*  Daily’s  Guests 

Sixty-five  carriers  of  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner,  winners  in  a  recent 
subscription  contest  in  which  200  car¬ 
riers  participated,  were  the  dinner 
guests  of  the  daily.  Sept.  12  at  Rabbit’s 
restaurant.  Horace  Powell,  circulation 
manager,  and  Mrs.  Powell,  and  the 
district  circulation  managers  also  at¬ 
tended  the  banquet.  Following  the 
dinner  the  boys  were  the  guests  of 
Dewey  Mousson,  manager  of  the  Knick¬ 
erbocker  Theatre. 


Adds  House  Repair  Feature 

The  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Bergen 
Evening  Record  has  started  a  new  de¬ 
partment  under  the  title  “Around  the 
House,”  for  readers  who  desire  infor¬ 
mation  about  what  to  do  when  plan¬ 
ning  home  changes,  repairs  or  improve¬ 
ments.  Joseph  A.  McCarroll  is  in 
charge. 


Contest  Prize*  Awarded 

Ralph  Burwick,  |14,  was  awarded 
first  prize  of  $100  in  the  carrier  sub¬ 
scription  contest  recently  conducted  by 
the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American  S' 
Republican.  Two  carriers  tied  for 
second  prize  were  each  awarded  the 
full-prize  of  fifty  dollars  each. 


New  Style  Feature 

Illustrated  articles  on  new  styles 
written  by  local  society  leaders  form 
an  interesting  new  feature  in  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  The  writer’s  fav¬ 
orite  new  gown  forms  the  subject  both 
of  the  article  and  the  art  work  ac¬ 
companying  the  feature. 

Mimeographed  Edition 

Most  unusual  of  Rio  Grande  Valley 
papers  produced  at  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
cent  storm  along  the  Gulf  Coast  in 
Texas  was  the  Mercedes  (Tex.)  News- 
Tribune.  The  masthead  was  printed  on 
legal  size  paper  and  the  news  was 
mimeographed. 


Extends  City  Edition  Delivery 

The  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berkshire 
Eagle  has  changed  its  route  policy  to 
include  the  cities  of  Lee  and  Lenox 
Dale  in  its  city  edition  delivery.  Pre¬ 
viously  these  two  centers  received  first 
editions. 


Hollywood  Boy*  Win  Trips 

week-end  boat  trip  to  San  Diego, 
and  a  trip  to  a  dude  ranch  were  first 
and  second  prizes  awarded  Holywood 
(Cal.)  Citizen-News  carriers  in  a  sub¬ 
scription  contest  just  completed.  .About 
25  boys  went  on  each  trip. 


Gathered  Election  Returns 

Becoming  reporters  for  an  evening, 
122  carrier  boys  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post  covered  as  many  election 
boxes  during  the  recent  run-off  election 
for  associate  city  commissioners  in 
which  Lewey  Robinson,  city  editor  of 
the  daily  was  a  successful  candidate. 
Prior  to  the  election  the  carriers  ran 
a  two-column  ten  inch  advertisement 
boosting  Robinson  and  paid  for  by  a 
collection  among  the  boys. 


Daily  Entertains  750  Carriers 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  carriers  and 
dealers  of  the  Memphis  Commercial 
.4ppeal  from  Tennessee,  .Arkansas  and 
Mississippi,  recently  enjoyed  an  all-day 
outing  at  Hot  Springs,  .Ark..  National 
Park,  in  recognition  of  meritorious 
work.  .A  special  11 -car  train  left  Mem¬ 
phis  at  9  a.  m.  F.  Goldschmid,  city  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  and  -A.  W.  Davis, 
county  circulation  manager,  were  in 
charge. 


Featured  in  Plymouth  Ad 

Joseph  Preher,  Louisville  Herald- 
Post  division  circulation  manager,  is 
featured  in  a  Plymouth  automobile 
newspaper  advertisement  this  week  un¬ 
der  the  heading :  “I  Use  Hydraulic 
Brakes  600  Times  A  Day.”  The  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  one  of  a  series  of  inter¬ 
views  used  by  Plymouth.  There  are 
photographs  of  Preher  delivering  pap¬ 
ers  to  newsstands. 

Conducted  Deer  Poll 

.A  “Deer  Poll”  was  recently  conducted 
by  the  Ashland  (Wis.)  Daily  Press  to 
aid  the  Wisconsin  conservation  commis¬ 
sion  in  determining  whether  there  shall 
be  a  five-day  deer  hunting  season  this 
year,  instead  of  the  originally  planned 
closed  season. 


Binghamton  Cooking  School 

The  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  will 
open  its  annual  four-day  free  cooking 
school  in  Binghamton  Central  high 
school  Sept.  26. 


Asheville  Cooking  School 

The  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  S' 
Times  cooking  school  will  be  held  Sept. 
25-28  under  the  supervison  of  Mrs. 
George  O.  Thurn. 


Contest  Prizes  Awarded 

At  a  meeting  of  the  several  hundred 
contestants,  150  winners  in  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal-Herald  yard  and  garden 
contest,  were  awarded  prizes  recently. 


NEW  YORK  MEETING  OCT.  24-25 
Circulation  Managers’ Association  Will 
Hold  Fall  Conference  in  Syracuse 

Members  of  the  New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  will 
hold  their  fall  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  24-25, 
Louis  Gautier,  of  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  and  president  of  the 
group,  announced  this  week. 

He  said  present  indications  point  to  a 
large  attendance  due  to  the  desire  of 
members  to  exchange  information  on 
operation  of  their  departments  under  the 
new  conditions  imposed  by  the  NRA. 


Sponsoring  Flower  Show 

The  Lansing  (Mich.)  State  Journal, 
is  co-sponsoring  with  the  Lansing 
Branch  of  the  Farm  and  Garden  Asso¬ 
ciation,  a  fall  flower  show. 


Dayton  Cooking  School 

The  Dayton  (O.)  Journal-Herald  his 
announced  that  its  annual  cooking  school 
will  be  held  Sept.  26,  27  and  28  with 
Mrs.  Edna  M.  Ferguson  in  charge. 


Aiding  Needy  Children 

The  Clozns  (N.  M.)  News-Journal 
is  raising  a  fund  for  purchase  of  school 
books  for  needy  children  of  Clovis. 
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NETWORK  REVENUES 
GAINED  IN  AUGUST 

Broadcaeting  Stationa  Received 

$100,000  More  For  Time  Than 
In  July — Total  Is  83.4%  of 
1932  Figure 

Broadcast  network  advertising  made 
good  gains  in  August,  rising  practically 
$100,000  over  July,  during  a  time  of 
year  when  the  trend  has  been  usually 
downward,  according  to  reports  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Records. 

As  a  result  the  dollar  cost  of  network 
time  reached  83.4  per  cent  of  that  in 
August,  1932,  or  8  points  higher  than 
the  July  comparison.  Tliis  carried  out 
a  rising  trend  which  followed  the  touch¬ 
ing  of  a  low  at  61.6  per  cent  in  April. 

By  comparison  with  the  monthly 
averages  from  1929  to  1932,  inclusive, 
the  -August  rise  in  time  charges  was 
equally  sharp.  This  form  of  compari¬ 
son,  which  corresponds  to  that  used  in 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Linage  Index 
for  newspapers  gave  August  a  percent¬ 
age  of  94.2,  against  a  revised  figure  of 
84.8  in  July,  which  had  set  the  lowest 
mark  yet. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  scored  a 
greater  proportionate  increase  than  Na¬ 
tional.  The  following  industries  used 
more  network  time  in  August,  1933, 
than  in  August,  1932:  Automotive; 
clothing  and  dry  goods;  financial  and 
insurance;  house  furniture  and  furnish¬ 
ings  ;  lubricants  and  petroleum  products ; 
paints  and  hardware ;  radios,  phono¬ 
graphs  and  musical  instruments;  travel 
and  hotels. 

The  following  table  gives  the  figures 
for  network  broadcasting  in  form  com¬ 
parable  with  the  figures  published  in 
this  paper  last  week  for  newspaper  and 
magazine  linage: 

Network  Broadcasting 


(Compiled  from  reports  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Records;  talent  costs  not  included.) 


1933 

Pet.  of 
Same 

1932  Month, 

Pet.  of 
Month’s 
Aver¬ 
age, 

Total — 

Dollars 

Dollars 

1932 

1929-32 

Aug. 

$1,907,481 

$2,285,680 

83.4 

94.2 

July 

1,816,407 

2,416,616 

75.2 

84.8 

June 

2,065,195 

2,997,296 

68.9 

90.0 

May 

2,287,143 

3,632,442 

63.0 

86.9 

April 

.nb(5— 

2,465,664 

4,004,484 

61.6 

90.3 

Aug. 

1,407,843 

1,745,338 

80.7 

July 

1,364,059 

1,825,433 

74.7 

June 

1,512,139 

2,081,466 

72.6 

May 

1,669,194 

1,690,177 

2,305,448 

72.4 

April 

2,649,892 

63.8 

Columbia 

Aug. 

499,638 

540,342 

92.5 

July 

445,414 

591,183 

75.3 

June 

553,056 

915,830 

60.4 

May 

624,256 

1,326,994 

47.0 

April 

772,793 

1,354,592 

57.0 

HAS  NEW  COLOR  PROCESS 

Associated  Newspaper  Color,  Inc., 

Reports  Improved  Printing  Method 

Associated  Newspaper  Color,  Inc., 
handling  color  advertising  in  sectional 
Sunday  magazines  and  comic  sections 
of  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Oakland 
Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times,  Long 
Beach  Press-Telegram,  San  Diego 
Union,  Portland  Oregonian,  Tacoma 
Ledger,  Seattle  Times,  Spokane  Spokes¬ 
man-Review  and  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
has  just  perfected  a  new  and  improved 
metfiod  of  printing  comic  strip  repro¬ 
ductions.  It  is  now  equipped  to  print 
comic  strips  with  this  new  prcKess, 
ranging  from  one  to  four  colors,  with 
good  registration,  and  in  size  from  two 
to  five  inches. 

President  Everett  Holman,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  also  announces  that  a  new  ruling 
has  just  been  placed  in  effect  that  no 
foreign  or  outside  plates  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted.  Hereafter  this  color  group  must 
have  the  original  art  work,  from  which 
plates  win  be  made  without  charge. 
After  such  plates  have  been  used,  ad¬ 
vertiser  may  have  them  free.  This 
policy  has  been  placed  in  effect  in  order 
to  do  away  with  production  difficulties 
encountered  when  plates  made  else¬ 
where  do  not  conform  to  mechanical 
and  other  requirements  of  the  ten  news¬ 
papers  in  that  color  group. 

Associated  Newspaper  Color,  Inc., 
maintains  offices  in  San  Francisco,  Los 
^geles.  New  York,  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 


mediately  revoke  a  manufacturer’s  per¬ 
mit  and  ruin  his  business  before  a  hear¬ 
ing.” 

.Another  point  of  attack  was  the 
requirement  that  formulas  be  stated  on 
the  label.  “No  benefit  would  be  de¬ 
rived  by  consumers  from  such  formula 
disclosure,”  it  was  stated,  “but  competi¬ 
tors  would  reap  the  benefit  of  the  re¬ 
search,  knowledge  and  experience  of 
other  established  concerns  who  had  dis¬ 
covered  or  perfected  their  formulas. 
Small  unreliable  concerns  who  do  no 
research  or  advertising  could  represent 
their  product  as  being  identical  with 
well-known  standard  brands  which, 
however,  may  be  made  more  scientifi¬ 
cally  under  expert  supervision  and  sani¬ 
tary  conditions.” 

Beside  the  formula,  it  is  held  that  the 
label  would  have  to  state  ten  other 
pieces  of  information. 

Albion  L.  Page,  president  of  the 
Vapo-Cresolene  Company,  New  York, 
gave  Editor  &  Publisher  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement : 

“Replying  to  your  telegram  of  yes¬ 
terday  in  reference  to  the  Tugwell  ar¬ 
ticle  which  appeared  in  your  Sept.  16 
issue,  we  are  glad  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  going  on  record  as  being 
unalterably  opfwsed  to  giving  the  Food 
and  Drug  .Administration  the  bureaucra¬ 
tic  power  which  they  seek  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  Food  and  Drug  Act. 

“The  present  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
law  gives  them  all  the  power  thev  need 
to  protect  public  health  and  no  one 
knows  it  better  than  the  Vapo-Cresolene 
Company.  For  two  years  we  waged  a 
war  against  their  unjust  demands  and 
then  were  compell^  to  surrender 
through  ‘multiple  seizure’ — a  most  in- 
innuitous  power  as  they  use  it. 

“If  those  in  charge  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  were  really  sin¬ 
cere  in  suppressing  dangerous  or  worth¬ 
less  home  remedies  they  would  not  pick 
on  Vapo-Cresolene  and  Lydia  Pink- 
ham.  two  products  that  have  been  on 
the  market  for  over  half  a  centurv  and 
operating  under  the  Food  and  Drug 
.Act  of  1906  ever  since  it  has  been  in 
force,  with  no  serious  trouble  until  the 
last  few  years. 

“\^aDo-Cresolenp  is  sold  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  we  contend  that 
there  is  _  no  medicine  which  gives  as 
much  relief  to  the  little  whooping  cough 
sufferer  as  it  docs;  yet  we  are  pro¬ 
hibited  from  mentioning  that  disease  on 
our  labels.  We  have  hundreds  of  un¬ 
solicited  testimonials  to  substantiate  this 
statement  as  well  as  all  other  diseases 
for  which  Vapo-Cresolene  is  adver¬ 
tised.” 

Another  statement  came  from  Guy 
S.  Shoemaker,  vice-president  of  Scott 
&  Bowne.  manufacturing  chemists,  El¬ 
mira.  N.  Y..  who  said: 

“.Answering  vour  wire  relative  to  the 
proposed  Food  and  Drugs  Bill  spon¬ 
sored  bv  Mr.  Tugwell. 

“We  feel  that  this  is  a  vicious  bill  in 
that  there  are  so  manv  hidden  catches 
to  it  that  it  goes  far  beyond  the  rea- 
sons_  given :  namely,  correcting  the  ad¬ 
vertising  abuses  that  prevail  in  certain 
cases. 

“I  think  that  what  is  being  attempted 
could  be  handled  under  existing  laws 
and  I  cannot  see  anv  good  coming  from 
government  censorship.” 

H.  M.  Blackett,  president  of  Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert,  Inc.,  Chicago,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  publishers,  commented 
as  follows  regarding  the  Tugwell  hill ; 

“This  bill  would  mean  that  all  adver¬ 
tising  would  come  under  about  the  same 
restrictions  that  apply  to  labels  today. 
Frankly,  the  situation  will  be  serious 
unless  this  bill  is  not  merely  changed, 
but  ‘killed’  entirely — for  the  reason  that 
the  people^  who  would  administer  it  are 
antagonistic  to  all  advertising.  .  .  . 

“I  don’t  know  how  much  food  and 
drug  advertising  you  carry  in  vour  col¬ 
umns.  But  we  who  are  specialists  in 
this  particular  field  of  advertising  feel 
that,  if  the  bill  goes  through  as  now 


contemplated,  there  simply  wilj  not  be 
any  tixxl  and  drug  advertising  five 
years  from  today.  You  may  think  this 
is  an  exaggerated  statement,  but  food 
and  drug  advertising  is  different  from 
other  classifications.  It  must  actually 
sell  the  products.  It  must  put  up  a 
strong  selling  story — strong  enough  to 
actually  move  the  goods  off  the  dealers’ 
shelves. 

"It  is  therefore  hoped  that  you  will 
use  your  influence  with  your  congress¬ 
men  and  senators  to  defeat  this  bill  en¬ 
tirely.  If  this  is  not  possible,  then  we 
hope  you  will  use  your  utmost  efforts 
to  have  its  administration  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  where  it 
really  belongs.  We  feel  that  regardless 
of  the  wording  of  the  statute,  no  law 
will  be  satisfactorv  if  it  is  to  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Department.  Their  interpretations  will 
in  all  cases  be  narrow  and  scientific.” 

William  P.  Jacobs,  secretary  and 
general  manager  of  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  Clinton, 
S.  C.,  sent  the  following  letter  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers  this  week : 

“Uncertainty  is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
advertising  linage.  As  we  go  through 
a  period  of  unsettled  conditions  and 
drastic  change,  we  all  face  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  which  cannot  be  avoided. 
We  are  all  hoping  that  the  'New  Deal’ 
will  be  successful  and  put  .American 
business,  and  thus  .American  advertis¬ 
ing,  back  on  its  feet.  However,  in 
periods  like  this,  there  spring  up  ‘would- 
be  reformers’  who  under  the  guise  of 
national  emergency,  try  to  put  across  all 
their  age-worn  regulative  ideas,  whether 
they  fit  in  with  a  recovery  program  or 
not. 

“One  of  these  ideas,  by  no  means  a 
part  of  the  recovery  program,  is  the  so- 
called  Tugwell  bill  to  regulate  adver¬ 
tising  of  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics. 
This  bill.  S-1944,  sponsored  by  Senator 
(Dr.)  Copeland  and  HR -6 111,  sponsored 
by  Congressman  (Dr.)  Sirovich,  will 
come  up  before  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

“If  it  passes,  it  will  not  aid  the  NRA, 
hut  will  actually  hamper  recovery,  for 
it  will  curb  the  legitimate  manufacturer, 
and  advertising  of  many  fine  concerns 
who  are  incidentally  your  customers. 
It  will  seriously  curb  advertising  lin¬ 
age,  and  thus  cripple  the  press,  when 
the  press  is  most  needed.  It  will  force 
many  manufacturers  to  discontinue  ad¬ 
vertising  and  slowly  liquidate  their 
business.  It  will  reduce  employment.  It 
will  seriously  reduce  Government  reve¬ 
nue.  .All  this  it  will  do  for  no  good 
reason.  We  already  have  adequate  laws 
on  the  subject  to  eliminate  the  quacks 
and  fakes. 

“While  we  all  fully  believe  in  hon¬ 
esty  in  manufacture  and  truth  in  adver¬ 
tising,  this  bill,  though  based  on  reform, 
is  neither  practical  nor  necessary  to  that 
end.” 

Criticisms  of  similar  nature  have  been 
made  by  some  newspapers  in  recent 
weeks. 

.An  editorial  in  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  under  the  heading  “.A  Free 
Press  Threatened,”  said : 

“The  food  and  drug  advertising  bill 
is  mischievous,  we  believe,  because  it 
imposes  an  intricate  set  of  rules.  Any 
misjudgment  would  threaten  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  penalty.  The  imposition  of  so 
complicated  and  unpredictable  a  system 
of  censorship  would  be  an  intolerable 
burden  upon  the  conduct  of  any  news¬ 
paper  of  general  circulation.  The  effort 
to  protect  the  public  against  unlawful 
products  would  defeat  itself  by  such  im¬ 
moderate  and  ill  considered  extension  of 
bureaucratic  authority.  The  protection 
should  be  given  in  another  way,  more 
direct  and  effective.” 

Another  newspaper  which  has  at¬ 
tacked  the  proposed  bill  is  the  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News,  which  in  a  long 
^itorial  recently  said : 

“The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
present  food  and  drug  law  has  given  the 
public  every  protection  needed.  There 
is  also  plenty  of  law  now  in  existence 
for  the  pimishment  of  actual  fraud.  A 
post  office  ‘fraud  order’  would  promptly 
put  any  fraudulent  concern  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but  the  objection  of  the  ‘brain 


trust’  is  that  the  fraud  must  be  proven. 
Under  the  Tugwell-Campbell  plan,  the 
mere  opinion  or  whim  of  a  bureaucrat 
would  be  sufficient  to  brand  the  most 
reputable  manufacturer  as  a  ‘fraud,’  and 
those  whims  and  fancies  would  change 
with  every  passing  change  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  bureaucrats  in  charge  of 
administering  the  law. 

“This  law  is  intended  not  merely  to 
‘regulate,’  not  merely  to  confiscate  all 
property  rights  in  private  formulas  and 
recipes  in  both  medicines  and  foods,  but 
has  been  carefully  designed  to  extermi¬ 
nate  the  package  medicine  business  and 
to  put  the  pacl^ge  foods  business  into  a 
straight  jacket  which  would  make  the 
manufacturer’s  life  hardly  worth  living. 

It  is  a  most  perfect  example  of  bureau¬ 
cracy,  not  merely  in  full  gloom,  but 
gone  to  seed.” 

N.  J.  INSTITUTE  OCT.  9 

“Newspapers  and  the  New  Deal’’ 
Will  Be  Theme  of  Rutgers  Meeting 

“The  Newspapers  and  the  New  Deal” 
will  furnish  the  general  theme  for  the 
twelfth  annual  Newspaper  Institute  to 
be  held  Oct.  9  at  Rutgers  University 
in  cooperation  with  the  New  Jersey 
Press  .Association,  Dr.  Carl  R.  Wood¬ 
ward,  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week. 

Speakers  at  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions  wil  include  Howard  Palmer, 
director  of  the  National  Editorial  .As¬ 
sociation,  Harold  L.  Learoyd,  night 
editor,  New  York  Times,  and  J.  E. 
Hasenack,  circulation  manager.  New 
York  Sun.  Round  table  discussions 
will  be  led  by  C.  F.  Stout  of  the  Plain- 
field  Courier-News  for  the  daily  papers 
and  Garvin  P.  Taylor  of  the  Montclair 
Times,  president  of  the  association,  for 
the  weeklies. 

.At  the  morning  session,  in  Rutgers 
gymnasium.  Professor  Walter  Stern- 
mons  of  Connecticut  State  College  will 
announce  the  awards  for  meritorious 
work  in  the  various  phases  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  annual  dinner  at  the  College  for 
Women  wil  be  addressed  by  President 
Robert  C.  Qothier  of  Rutgers,  Dean 
.Albert  E.  Meder  and  Professor  Allen 
Sinclair  Will. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  comprises  Dr.  Woodward,  Dr. 
Will  and  Wallace  Moreland  of  Rqt- 
gers:  Frank  A.  Robertson,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star;  Irving  S.  Reiners,  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  Evening  News;  D.  Howard 
Moreau,  Hunterdon  Democrat ;  J. 
Maliel  Brown,  Keyport  W-eekly,  and 
Eugene  Farrell,  business  manager, 
Newark  Evening  News. 

MAJOR  MARKET  MEETING 

Members  of  Newspaper  Group  Will 

Gather  in  Chicago  Oct.  18 

Directors  of  Major  Market  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  met  in  Chicago  last  week  to 
discuss  routine  business  and  formulate 
plans  for  the  annual  meeting  to  be  held 
Oct.  18  at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
during  “A.B.C.  Week.”  Members  of 
the  board  attending  the  executive  ses¬ 
sion  were: 

George  M.  Burbach,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  president;  W.  F.  Schmick, 
Baltimore  Sunpapers,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Herbert  Ponting,  Detroit  News. 
second  vice-president ;  L.  M.  Barton, 
managing  director;  John  Cowles,  Des 
Moines  Register-Tribune;  Col.  L.  W, 
Herron,  Washington  Star;  E.  E.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Kansas  City  Star;  Carl  _  P. 
Slane.  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript; 
J.  F.  Tims,  Jr.,  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune;  Frank  E.  Tripp,  Gannett 
Newspapers;  H.  R.  Young,  Columbus 
Dispatch;  and  Sherman  Bowles,  Spring- 
field  (Mass.)  Newspapers. 

INCREASES  CAPACITY 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 
has  just  installed  five  Intertypes  of  the 
latest  model  and  a  large  assortment  of 
new  matrix  faces.  Elach  of  the  new 
machines  is  equipped  with  the  Intertype 
automatic  quadding  and  centering  device. 
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SIX  GROUPS  UNDER  BASIC 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  CODE 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


their  share  of  administrative  expense 
and  failure  to  meet  such  obligations 
promptly  constitutes  a  code  violation. 
.Associations  oi)erating  under  the  code 
are  lorbidden  to  impose  inequitable  re¬ 
strictions  upon  admissons  to  member¬ 
ship  therein. 

One  memljer  is  to  be  designated  b> 
each  divisional  code  authority  to  form 
the  committee  known  as  the  Graphi" 
Arts  Code  Authority,  created  as  a  seif- 
governing  national  botly.  The  vote  of 
each  member  of  the  (jraphic  Arts  Code 
Authority  will  be  etjual  upon  all  ques¬ 
tions  coming  l)efore  the  body  involv¬ 
ing  the  exercise  of  any  power  granted 
under  the  disciplinary  and  statistical 
sections  of  the  code ;  uiwn  all  other 
tliiestions  the  vote  of  each  member  is  to 
be  weighted  in  proportion  to  the  share 
of  the  costs  borne  by  his  division  of  the 
(jraphic  Arts  Code  .Authority  in  ad¬ 
ministering  the  code. 

Powers  and  duties  of  the  Graphic 
-Arts  Code  -Authority  are  described  as 
follows : 

“1.  To  collect  from  the  Divisional  Code 
Authorities,  all  data  and  statistics  called  for 
l>>-  this  code  or  required  by  the  President,  or 
reasonably  pertinent  to  the  effectuation  of 
Title  I  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  and  to  Ale  same  with  the  President  or 
the  Administrator:  and  to  enforce  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  such  data  and  statistics  by  establish¬ 
ments  to  their  respective  Divisional  Code 
Authorities  in  case  such  Division  Code  Au¬ 
thority  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  collect  such 
data  and  statistics,  or  enforce  such  submis¬ 
sion.  The  data  and  statistics  shall  not  be 
revealed  by  the  Graphic  .\rts  Code  Authority 
except  to  a  governmental  agency  entitled 
thereto. 

“2.  To  coordinate  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  Divisional  Code  Authorities  concerning  the 
administration  of  this  code,  cost-Anding  meth¬ 
ods,  and  price-determination  schedules,  and 
other  trade  practices  adopted  by  the  several 
Divisional  Code  Authorities,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  would  insure  fair  competition. 

"S.  To  adjust  differences  that  may  arisie 
l>etween  Divisional  Code  Authorities,  between 
one  Divisional  Code  Authority  and  an  estab¬ 
lishment  under  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
Divisional  Code  Authority,  or  between  estab¬ 
lishments  under  thq  jurisdiction  of  two  or 
more  Divisional  Code  Authorities. 

“4.  To  review  on  appeal  all  penalties  as¬ 
sessed  under  this  code  before  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion  for  Anal  action. 

“5.  To  represent  any  Divisional  Code 
•\uthority  and/or  establishment  under  its 
administration  before  the  National  Recovery 
Administration,  when  called  upon  by  such 
Divisional  Code  Authority  and/or  establish¬ 
ment. 

“6.  To  employ  an  executive  secretary. 

“7.  To  incur  and  authorize  the  payment  of 
the  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  admin¬ 
istration.  including  the  employment  of  clerical 
help  or  services,  which  are  prescribe  in  an 
annual  budget. 

“8.  To  determine  and  collect  the  costs  of 
administration,  as  provided  herein,  from  the 
various  Divisional  Oxie  Authorities,  or  in 
default  thereof,  from  the  respective  establish¬ 
ments  within  their  jurisdiction.  Said  costs  of 
administration  shall  be  assessed  against  the 
respective  Divisions  in  the  proportion  which 
the  toUl  annual  payroll  of  establishments 
included  in  such  Divisions  bears  to  the  total 
annual  payroll  of  establishments  included  in 
all  Divisions. 

“9.  To  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  p'-ovisions  of  this 
code,  at  may  be  deemed  advisable  for  the 
government  of  said  Graphic  Arts  Code  Au¬ 
thority  and  the  conduct  of  its  proceedings.” 

.All  powers,  authority,  and  duties  re¬ 
lating  to  the  administration  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  code,  except  as  they 
have  been  by  its  provisions  conferred 
upon  the  Graphic  Arts  .Authority,  are 
reserved  to  the  respective  Divisional 
Code_  Authorities.  Autonomy  of  the  re- 
spective_  divisions  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
Industries,  except  as  limited  by  the 
provisions  of  the  code,  shall  not  be  in¬ 
fringed  nor  curtailed,  the  code  provides. 

Kstablishments  have  the  right  of  ap¬ 
peal  from  any  decision,  ruling,  regula¬ 
tion,  order  or  finding  of  their  Divisional 
Code  Authority  to  the  Graphic  Arts 
Code  Authority.  Divisional  Code  Au¬ 
thorities  and  establishments  have  the 
right  of  appeal  from  any  decision,  rul¬ 
ing,  regulation,  order,  or  finding  of  the 
Graphic  Arts  Code  Authority  to  the 
National  Recovery  Administrator  or 
the  President. 

.Appeals  must  be  filed  in  writing,  and 
unless  the  apf^llate  b<xly  grants  a  stay 
from  the  decision  appealed  from,  the 
decision  remains  in  force  until  it  is  re¬ 
versed.  and  the  appellant  must  abide 
by  it. 


The  usual  provision  is  made  that  the 
code  shall  not  be  interpreted  or  applied 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  mo¬ 
nopolies,  eliminate  or  oppress  small  en¬ 
terprises  or  discriminate  against  them. 

The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  code 
is  as  provided  in  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Recovery  Act,  and,  also,  that  the 
cost  of  investigation  may  be  added. 

Section  19  of  the  code  sets  forth  at 
length  the  machinery  for  amendment. 
Divisional  code  authorities  may  bring 
1  rojiosed  amendments  to  the  code  to 
the  Graphic  .Arts  Code  Authority, 
which  if  it  approves  them,  submit  them 
to  the  NR.A.  Proposed  amendments  to 
any  appendix  of  the  code  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Graphic  Arts  Code  Au¬ 
thority  or  direct  to  the  NR  A,  in  the 
latter  event  notifying  the  former  of  the 
submission.  Persons  assenting  to  the 
code  do  not  thereby  assent  to  any  modi¬ 
fications  by  amendment  or  by  Presiden¬ 
tial  action,  and  their  right  to  object  to 
such  modifications  is  preserved. 

The  NIR.A  tariff  provision,  slightly 
modified,  is  included  as  paragraph  (c) 
of  Section  20,  and  the  following  para¬ 
graph  provides  that : 

"No  provision  of  this  code,  or  any 
amendment  thereof,  shall  be  enforced, 
administered,  or  construed  in  any  man¬ 
ner  as  will  violate  or  infringe  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  as  now  enjoyed  and 
guaranteed  under  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.” 

Under  the  appendices,  each  group  has 
its  own  code  of  provisions  applicable  to 
no  other  group. 

Division  1  outlines  the  procedure 
adopted  at  the  July  conference  in  Chi¬ 
cago  for  administration  of  the  code 
affecting  commercial  relief  printing. 
The  country  is  divided  into  17  industrial 
zones,  from  which  a  national  executive 
committee  of  36  members  is  elected. 
Each  zone  is  to  have  at  least  one  rep¬ 
resentative  and  additional  representatives 
for  each  $55,0(X),000  of  printing  sales  in 
the  year  1929.  This  committee  can  ap¬ 
point  a  national  control  committee  of 
three  members  with  power  and  author¬ 
ity  delegated  by  the  national  executive 
committee.  Local  printers’  associations 
within  each  of  the  17  zones  are  em¬ 
powered  to  execute  local  administration 
of  the  code,  hearing  complaints,  con¬ 
ducting  investigations,  inflicting  penal¬ 
ties  and  carrying  out  the  legal  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  NIRA.  To  avoid  burdening 
the  courts,  each  local  association  is 
urged  to  have  all  printers  within  its 
jurisdiction  agree  to  arbitration  of  all 
complaints  or  disputes  among  local 
printers.  In  certain  cases,  appeal  may 
be  taken  from  these  decisions  to  the 
zone  executive  committee,  the  national 
executive  committee  and  even  to  the 
Federal  Administrator. 

The  International  Trade  Comiwsition 
Association,  administrative  unit  for 
trade  composition  establishments  under 
Division  1  also  has  a  code  of  fair  com¬ 
petition,  providing  for  its  own  regional 
administration,  subject  to  the  divisional 
code  authority. 

.Also  under  Division  1,  the  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Typographers  of  America  have  a 
subsidiary  code,  setting  up  four  regional 
administrative  units.  Its  code  of  fair 
competition  deals  only  with  minimum 
prices  for  advertising  typography  and 
reads  as  follows : 

“(a)  Sound  economic  principles  re¬ 
quire  the  sale  of  advertising  typography 
at  a  price  that  will  realize  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  typographers  a  fair  average  cost 
of  sale,  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

“Cost  shall  be  computed  in  accordance 
with  standard  accounting  practices  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  United  Typothetae  of 
.America  and  in  conformity  with  the 
regulation  promulgated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  distribution 
of  Federal  income  taxes.  Fair  and 
reasonable  minimum  prices  and  trade 
customs  shall  be  fix^  from  time  to 
time  for  each  respective  zone.  Such 
prices  shall  be  based  upon  the  fair  aver¬ 
age  cost  in  each  respective  zone.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  maintain  such  prices  shall  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  this  code.” 

The  appendix  for  Division  2,  the  non¬ 
metropolitan  newspaper  publishing,  and 
printing,  group,  provides  for  enforce- 


DATELINE  ON  THIS  SHOULD 
BE  WINSTED,  CONN. 

OUY  BUTLER,  of  the  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  sports  staff,  is 
credited  with  a  shotgun  assist  in 
winning  a  golf  match. 

Butler,  Morgan  Blake,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Journal;  Jimmy  Burns,  of 
the  Atlanta  Georgian,  and  “Uncle” 
Wilhert  Robinson,  former  manager 
of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  and  now 
of  the  Atlanta  Crackers,  engaged  in 
a  foursome. 

Butler,  a  southpaw,  hooked  a  high 
one  across  a  hedge  bordering  the 
fairway,  clearly  out  of  bounds,  and 
then  it  happened. 

A  hunter  in  an  adjoining  field 
fired  into  a  flock  of  doves  on  the 
wing.  Part  of  the  charge  hit  But¬ 
ler’s  ball  and  knocked  it  back  in 
bounds.  His  opponents  collapsed 
and  be  won  the  match. 

And  all  four  say  affidavits  are 
available  on  request  for  those  who 
don’t  believe  the  story. 


ment  by  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  follows: 

"The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
National  Editorial  Association  shall  be  used 
as  the  liasis  and  authority  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  code,  with  the  further  provision 
that  state,  regional  and/or  local  administra¬ 
tion  under  this  code  shall  be  carried  on 
through  state,  regional,  and/or  local  organiza¬ 
tions  now  cooperating  and/or  affiliated,  or  to 
be  affiliated,  with  the  National  Editorial  .Asso¬ 
ciation;  provided  that,  the  governing  body  of 
the  National  Editorial  Association  be  aug¬ 
mented,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  this 
code  only,  by  at  least  four  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  from  the  Pacific  Slope,  one 
f  om  the  Middle  West,  one  from  the  South, 
and  one  from  the  East.  The  selection  of  the 
representatives  from  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Managers,  Inc.,  and  the  allocation  of 
the  section  from  which  each  shall  be  selected 
shall  be  made  by  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers^  Inc.;  provided  further,  that  no  member 
of  Newspaper  Association  Managers.  Inc., 
shall  be  eligible  to  membership  on  this  ad¬ 
ministering  body  who  resides  in  a  state  in 
which  there  resides  a  regular  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association. 

“The  right  to  establish  and  enforce  state, 
regional,  and/or  local  rules  of  administration 
under  this  code,  shall  remain  with  the  re¬ 
spective  state,  regional,  and  local  cooperating 
and/or  affiliated  or^nizations,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  National  Editorial  .Association. 

The  right  of  appeal  directly  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Recovery  Administration  by  individual 
members  or  others  coming  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  code  is  recognized.  Sueh  appeal 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  rules,  regu¬ 
lations.  and  method  of  procedure  as  shall  be 
laid  down  and  p-omulgated  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Editorial  Association. 

“The  National  Editorial  Association,  its 
state,  regional  and  local  cooperating  and/or 
affiliated  organizations,  their  committees,  or 
agents,  shall  have  the  right  to  require  reports 
for  statistical  purposes  from  individual  pub¬ 
lishers.  corporations,  and/or  establishments, 
groups,  and/or  organizations  coming  under 
the  administration  of  this  code. 

“The  National  Editorial  Association,  through 
the  respective  state,  regional,  and  local  co¬ 
operating  and/or  affiliated  approved  organiza¬ 
tions,  shall  assess  and  collect  from  all  the 
individual  publishers,  and/or  establishments, 
coming  under  this  eode,  the  proportionate 
funds  necessary  to  defray  the  actual  costs  of 
the  administration  of  this  code,  as  provided 
in  ^  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

“The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  code  shall  be  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act.  and  in  addition  thereto  the  cost  of 
investigation  may  be  added. 

“The  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  shall  have  the  power 
^  appoint  its  member  of  the  Graphie  Arts 
Code  Authority. 

“Pa»t  II 

^^“Maintenance  of  Fate  Competition 

“Official  Notice  of  Publication:  In  each 
state  wlmre  a  rate  is  established  by  law  for 
•h'  K'ving  of  official  notice  by  newspaper 
publications,  the  price  to  be  charged  for  all 
notices  required  by  state  or  Federal  laws  to 
be  published,  shall  not  be  less  than  such 
statutory  rate.  Failure  to  comply  with  this 
provision  shall  constitute  a  violation  of  this 
code.” 

Periodical  publishers  and  printers, 
after  placing  administration  of  Division 
4_  in  the  hands  of  the  Periodical  Pub¬ 
lishers  Institute  set  up  the  following 
Code  of  Fair  Competition : 

“To  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  Na 
tional  Recovery  Administration  the  industry 
through  this  code  must  restrain  certain  prac¬ 
tices  which  have  deevloped  in  the  publishing 
field  and  which  are  harmful  to  the  public,  to 
publishers  and  to  advertisers.  All  harmful 
practices  work  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
Recovery  Act. 

“(o)  Retponsibilitiet  to  Purchasers  of  the 
Periodical  ; 

“1.  Misleading  or  deceiving  customers  with 
respect  to  the  service  to  be  rendered  by  the 
publisher^  shall  be  a  violation  of  this  code. 

“2.  Editorial  independence  by  each  member 
of  this  Institute  must  be  inviolate  and  any 


deviation  shall  be  considered  an  infraction  of 
this  code. 

“3.  The  industry  shall  establish  definite 
regulations  designed  to  prevent  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  misleading  and/or  untruthful  adver¬ 
tising  and  thus  will  protect  the  public.  Dis¬ 
regarding  these  regulations  shall  be  a  violation 
of  this  code. 

"(bj  Responsibilities  to  /idi'ertisers : 

“1.  Circulation  Practices:  The  circulation 
records  of  every  publisher  shall  be  open  for 
inspection  by  advertisers  or  advertising  agents 
or  by  the  United  States  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  and  all  reasonable  auditable  information 
which  they  request  shall  be  furnished.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  shall  constitute  a  violation  of  this 
code. 

"2.  Advertising  Rates:  It  is  a  require¬ 
ment  of  this  code  that  publishers  must  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  a  com¬ 
plete  schedule  of  all  advetrising  rates.  Fail 
ure  to  do  so  shall  constitute  a  violation  of 
this  code. 

"3.  Maintenance  of  Rates:  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  publishers  shall  make  no  deviation 
from  their  published  rate  schedules  on  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute  either  in 
the  form  of  money  or  otherwise,  or  secretly 
extend  to  certain  advertisers  special  privileges 
not  extended  to  all  advertisers  under  like 
terms  or  conditions.  Where  terms  provide 
for  time  or  space  discounts  and  they  are  not 
actually  earnml,  settlement  must  be  made  on 
short  term  basis.  Any  deviation  shall  con¬ 
stitute  a  violation  of  this  code. 

“4.  Records:  F'ailure  to  maintain  records 
or  wilfully  maintaining  or  issuing  an  in¬ 
accurate  or  false  record  of  circulation  or  of 
advertising  shall  constitute  a  violation  of  tbit 
code. 

“It  will  not  be  required  that  full  circula¬ 
tion  records  be  maintained  by  publications 
where  the  advertising  content  does  not  exceed 
5  per  cent  of  the  total  space. 

"Where,  however,  the  cost  of  fulfilling  term 
and/or  space  agreements  for  advertising 
entered  into  prior  to  July  1,  1933,  are  unduly 
increased  by  the  acceptance  of  this  code  and 
the  codes  of  allied  industries  under  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  it  is  equit¬ 
able  and  promotive  of  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
that  proMr  adjustments  of  such  agreements 
be  made  by  mutual  consent  between  the  parties 
thereto,  or  by  arbitration,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Institute  will  assist  in  effect¬ 
ing  such  adjustments. 

“5.  Defamation  of  Competitors:  The 

defamation  of  competitors  by  falsely  imputing 
to  them  dishonorable  conduct,  inability  to 
perform  contract,  questionable  credit  standing, 
or  by  other  false  statements  or  representa¬ 
tions.  or  by  false  disparagement  of  the  grade 
or  quality  of  their  product,  with  the  purpose 
of  misleading  or  deceiving  purchasers  or  of 
injuriously  affecting  the  business  of  such  com¬ 
petitors,  shall  constitute  a  violation  of  this 
code.” 


JONES  HITS  "SPEED  AUBI” 


Publisher  Says  Bad  Printing  Worst 
Foe  of  Newspaper  Advertising 

(Special  to  Editoe  &  Publishee) 

Brainerd,  Minn.,  Sept.  18— Carl 
Jones,  Minneapolis  Journal  publisher, 
made  an  appeal  to  newspapers  to  get 
away  from  the  “speed  alibi”  for  not 
improving  their  printing,  asserting  that 
dailies  were  losing  more  advertising  to 
radio  and  other  media  through  poor 
printing  than  from  any  otlier  cause,  in 
an  address  on  “The  Best  Wav  to  Get 
More  Newspaper  Advertising”  at  the 
Northwest  Daily  Press  Association 
semi-annual  meeting  here  last  week¬ 
end. 

Mr.  Jones  illustrated  his  remarks 
with  identical  advertisements  of  a  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  from  28  newspar 
rating  nine  of  them  as  good,  seven  fair 
and  12  poor. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Pine  Beach 
Hotel  and  was  in  the  nature  of  a  b  ’s^ 
ness  session  and  outing.  H.  E.  Ras¬ 
mussen,  Austin  (Minn.)  Herald,  presi¬ 
dent,  presided  at  the  business  session 
Saturday  morning.  A.  E.  Mc(5owaa 
secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Editorial 
As.sociation,  spoke  on  the  various 
newspaper  codes  now  before  the  NRA 
administration  in  Washington. 

Dan  Lundy,  of  the  Home  Drug 
Company,  Minneapolis,  discussed  the 
proMsed  Tugwell  food  and  drug  bill 
and  how  it  will  affect  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  if  passed  by  Congress. 

Following  the  business  session  and 
open  forum  discussion  on  .publishing 
problems,  the  members  enjoyed  an 
afternoon  of  golf  and  an  outing  on 
South  Gull  Lake.  On  Sunday  the  pub¬ 
lishers  attended  a  chicken  dinner  as 
guests  of  R.  R.  Ring. 


AIDED  OFnCER’S  FAMILY 

Forty  acts  and  ten  bands  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
in  a  benefit  performance  to  raise  a  fund 
for  the  family  of  Policeman  Michael 
McDonald,  killed  while  rescuing  a  kid¬ 
naping  victim.  The  benefit  was  pro¬ 
moted  by  Howard  Welch  of  the 
Chronicle. 
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REUTERS  MAN  KILLS  SELF 


B.  Butterfield  Wanted  Aasociate  to 
Hear  Fatal  Shot 


B.  Bernard  Butterfield,  26,  commer¬ 
cial  manager  of  the  New  York  branch 
of  Reuters  News  Agency  of  London, 
cnd^  his  life  Sept.  14  in  the  living 
room  of  his  apartment  in  New  York 
by  shooting  himself  in  the  head  with 
a  double-barreled  shotgun. 

A  few  minutes  prior  to  the  shooting 
Butterfield  telephoned  an  associate,  Al¬ 
len  D.  Trower,  at  the  agency’s  office 
^  Madison  avenue,  and  remarked: 
"Wait  a  moment,  hang  on,”  and  then 
followed  the  report  of  the  shot  over 
the  phone.  Trower  hurried  to  the  apart¬ 
ment,  opened  the  door  and  found  But¬ 
terfield,  clad  in  pajamas,  sitting  upright 
in  a  chair,  dead. 

Associates  could  advance  no  motive 
tor  the  suicide,  but  Trower  told  detec¬ 
tives  that  Butterfield  had  been  “feeling 
moody”  of  late. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  agency 
said  Butterfield  came  from  England 
iour  years  ago.  His  parents  reside  in 
Dulwich,  a  suburb  of  London. 

MOSES  FOLSOM 

ifoses  Folsom,  87,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman,  author  and  one-time  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Iowa  Editorial  Association, 
did  Sept.  11  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  He 
started  his  career  with  the  Youngs- 
tom  (O.)  Mahoning  Register.  In 
1869  he  moved  to  Chariton,  la.,  and 
later  became  editor  of  the  Charitgn 
Register,  Centerville  Citizen  and  the 
La  Mars  Sentinel.  In  1890  he  joined 
the  Hill  System  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  and  served  10  years  as  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager.  Later  he 
worked  on  the  St.  Paul  Daily  Globe, 
k  Louis  Farmer,  and  Southern  Field. 
In  1909  he  went  to  Florida  with  the 
national  Tribune,  and  later  became 
editor  of  the  St.  Cloud  Tribune  and  the 
Lynn  Hai'en  Tribune.  He  also  served 
two  years  as  secretary  of  the  Palatka 
board  of  trade. 

SERVICES  FOR  W.  C.  FREEMAN 

Funeral  services  for  William  C. 
Freeman  were  held  in  the  century  old 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Clinton,  N.  J., 
oo  Monday,  Sept.  18,  upon  arrival  of 
the  funeral  party  from  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  where  Mr.  Freeman  died  Thurs¬ 
day,  Sept.  14,  in  his  72nd  year.  The 
simple  committal  service  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  was  read  by  the  of¬ 
ficiating  clergyman,  Elwood  Scoefield, 
pastor.  Interment  was  in  the  family 
vault  in  the  little  cemetery  adjoining 
the  churchyard,  where  lie  buried  Mrs. 
Freeman’s  father,  mother,  brother  and 
suter.  Mr.  Freeman  is  survived  by 
his  wife,  Mary  C.  Freeman,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  Eleanore,  of  Durham,  N.  C.,  who 
we  at  the  Prince  George  Hotel,  New 
Vork  City,  and  his  son,  William  C. 
Freeman,  Jr.,  who  is  in  advertising 
work  in  St.  Petersburg. 


JAMES  L.  BUTTS 


James  L.  Butts,  50,  former  Ciucago 
D(uly  News  and  Shanghai,  China,  news¬ 
paperman,  died  in  San  Francisco  of 
spinal  meningitis  Sept.  13.  Mr.  Butts 
was  formerly  Shanghai  correspondent 
for  the  Daily  News  and  later  becarne 
nianaging  editor  of  the  China  Press  in 
Shanghai.  He  later  resigned  the  post 
to  become  manager  of  a  theatrical  com¬ 
pany,  with  which  he  toured  the  world. 
Two  years  ago  he  went  to  California 
and  became  interested  in  mining. 


IXTERXATIOXAL 

SERVICE 

Sydney  R.  Clarke 

Pr«ald«nt 

76,  Rue  des  Petits-Champi 
Paris,  France 

Tr Ir phone  >  Opera  M-27 
Cable  Aadreaai  Ricanlalir.  Parle 


Travel  Experts 

New  York  RepreeaDtatira: 

.  WOliam  L  Straim  &  Son 
MO  Madfaon  Avenue  New  York,  N. 


(H^bttuary 

10UIS  HUFF,  city  editor  and  fqr- 
-/  mer  sports  editor  of  the  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Ind.)  Telephone,  died  at  a  hos¬ 
pital  there  from  cerebral  hemorrhage 
recently.  He  was  overcome  by  the 
heat  while  participating  in  the  annual 
city  golf  tournament  Labor  Day.  Mr. 
Huff  has  been  with  the  Telephone  fpr 
the  past  three  years,  starting  as  sports 
editor.  He  was  an  official  and  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Indiana  Sports 
Writers’  Association. 

Miss  Anne  L.  Harlow,  58,  editor  of 
the  women’s  pages  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express,  died  Sept.  15  in  her 
home  in  that  city  following  a  long  ill¬ 
ness.  Miss  Harlow  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  of  the  newspapers 
formed  by  the  merger  since  1895.  In 
1917  she  went  to  France  as  a  Y.W.C  .A. 
worker,  returning  to  become  woman’s 
editor  of  the  Express.  She  continued 
with  that  newspaper  and  its  successor 
until  the  time  of  her  death.  Miss 
Harlow  conducted  a  daily  column,  “The 
Watch  Tower.”  She  was  a  member  of 
the  Scribblers  and  its  former  president, 
also  of  the  D.A.R.,  the  Buffalo  Town 
Club  and  Les  Amis  de  la  France 
James  E.  Warner,  founder  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cranford  (N.  J.)  Citizen  and 
Chronicle,  weekly,  and  a  leader  of  the 
Republican  party  in  Cranford  for  more 
than  30  years,  died  at  his  home  in 
Cranford  Sept.  17.  He  was  67  years 
old.  He  founded  the  Citizen  in  1898 
with  several  associates,  and  in  ,1921 
purchased  the  Chronicle. 

Mrs.  Rose  Reese,  65,  editor  of  the 
first  newspaper  at  Edmond,  Okla.,  and 
pioneer  Oklahoma  resident,  died  in 
Oklahoma  City  Sept.  8. 

Mrs.  Max  Greenberg,  mother  of 
Harold  F.  Greenburg,  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  &r  Evening  Gazette,  died 
Sept.  13.  . 

Herbert  Boyd,  newspaperman  widely 
known  in  Western  Canada,  died  in 
Vancouver  on  Sept.  11.  He  had  been 
employed  by  the  Vancouver  Sun  for 
several  years,  formerly  working  for  the 
Winnipeg  Tribune  and  Edmonton  Jour^ 
nal. 

R.  C.  Rivers,  72,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Watauga  Democrat,  Boone,  H- 
C.,  for  the  past  35  years,  died  Sept.  18 
in  a  Statesville,  N.  C.,  hospital.  Fpr 
many  years  he  was  d  colorful  figure  in 
political  campaigns  of  western  North 
Carolina  and  served  in  the  state  as¬ 
sembly  in  1929. 

Will  S.  Beels,  70,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hopkinton  (la.)  Leader 
for  34  years,  died  Sept.  11  in  his  home 
following  a  heart  attack.  A  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  went  to  Iowa  in  his 
early  manhood,  establishing  the  Oelwein 
Register,  later  the  Emmetsburg  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  finally  became  manager  and 
editor  of  the  Delaware  County  Nexvs, 
then  published  in  Manchester.  In  1900 
he  purchased  the  Leader  and  had  con¬ 
tinued  the  paper  since.  He  served 
several  terms  as  mayor. 
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Mrs.  Margaret  D.  Boyle,  wife  of 
E.  R.  Boyle,  president  of  the  Derrick 
Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the  Oil 
City  (Pa.)  Derrick,  died  at  her  home 
there  Sept.  13  following  a  two-week 
illness. 

Mrs.  Helen  Tenbroeck,  59,  who  had 
written  for  New  York  newspapers 
under  the  pen  name  of  “Mile.  Manhat¬ 
tan,”  died  Sept.  16  in  the  Bellgvue  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York.  Her  latest  writing 
appeared  in  La  Prensa,  New  York, 
Spanish  language  newspaper. 

Captain  Cecil  Dixon,  37,  formerly  of 
the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  employed  in 
the  circulation  department  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette  was  killed  Sept.  18  when 
struck  by  a  freight  train  near  Summer- 
lea,  Que.,  station. 


EDWARD  W.  KEMBLE 


ERNEST  H.  KRONSHAGE 

Ernest  H.  Kronshage,  58,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin 
News,  died  Sept.  17  at  his  home  there 
following  a  month’s  illness.  Shortly  after 
his  return  from  vacation  he  suffered  a 
paralytic  stroke  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  Following  a  post-graduate 
course  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  he 
started  his  career  as  drama  critic  and 
Sunday  editor  for  the  Free  Press,  later 
becoming  editorial  writer  and  then 
editor-in-chief  of  the  newspaper.  When 
the  Free  Press  and  the  Wisconsin  News 
merged,  he  remained  as  editorial  writer. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  daugh¬ 
ters  and  a  brother. 


Well-Known  Cartoonist  and  Writer 
Dies  At  72 

Edward  Windsor  Kemble,  illustrator 
and  writer,  who  gained  wide  attention 
for  his  daring  political  cartoons  and  his 
sympathetic  cartoons  of  negro  charac¬ 
ters  died  unexpectedly  Sept.  19  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter  in  Ridgefield, 
Conn.  He  was  72  years  old. 

He  was  born  in  Sacremento,  Cal., 
Jan.  18,  1861.  His  father  went  West 
in  the  1848  gold  rush  and  in  1849 
founded  the  Alta  Californian,  first  daily 
newspaper  published  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Later  the  family  returned  to 
New  York.  Young  Kemble  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  New  York  schools,  and  his 
first  staff  position  was  with  the  New 
York  Graphic  in  1881.  In  subsequent 
years  he  was  cartoonist  for  Century 
Magazine,  Harper’s  Weekly,  Life,  Scrib- 
neVs,  and  the  New  York  Sun.  He  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Sun  about  25  years  ago. 
He  also  contributed  short  stories  to 
Scribner’s  and  Collier’s. 


ROBERT  E.  DUNDON 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  Sept.  20,  for  Robert  E.  Dun- 
don,  46  years  old,  veteran  sports  and 
political  writer  and  correspondent  for 
metropolitan  newspapers,  who  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  drowned  fin  the  Louisville 
and  Portland  Canal  Sept.  18.  While 
walking  with  a  companion  along  the 
canal  bank,  Mr.  Dundon  slipped  or 
tripped  and  fell  into  the  water.  His 
last  newspaper  connection  was  with  the 
Louisville  Herald-Post,  which  he  left 
last  November  when  he  was  the  un¬ 
opposed  Democratic  nominee  for  State 
Senator. 
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MRS.  G.  R.  GOODFELLOW 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dowling  (}oodfellow, 
wife  of  George  R.  Goodfellow  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  mother  of  M. 
Preston  Goodfellow,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  died 
at  her  home  in  Brooklyn,  Sept.  19. 
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NEW  YORK  EDITORIAL  STAFFS 
ORGANIZE 

{Continued  from  page  7) 


ment  first  give  their  names  and  their 
newspaper  connections.  This  rule  was 
rescinded,  however,  when  it  was  found 
that  there  were  some  present  who  felt 
they  might  be  penalized  by  their  papers 
if  they  went  on  record  at  the  meeting. 

One  reporter  said  he  was  afraid  that 
if  he  “spoke  up,”  and  the  facts  were 
printed,  “I  might  be  writing  obituaries 
the  rest  of  my  life.” 

There  was  no  apparent  opposition  to 
the  Guild’s  program,  although  there 
were  a  few  “noes”  heard  on  every  vot¬ 
ing  proposition.  The  consensus  was 
that  the  program  was  “mild,”  and 
merely  insured  reporters  and  desk  men 
representation  at  Washington. 

It  was  voted  to  assess  all  reporters 
present  $1  to  help  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  committee  in  Washington.  Up 
to  Tuesday  of  this  week  $111  had  been 
collected,  but  the  money  was  still  com¬ 
ing  in. 

The  New  York  Daily  News  and  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  were  com¬ 
mended  in  a  resolution  for  their  “ad¬ 
herence  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
NRA  as  exemplified  by  their  respective 
ventures  beyond  the  present  newspaper 
code  to  extend  its  benefits  to  editorial 
workers.” 

Those  on  the  committee  are  paying 
their  own  expenses  to  Washington,  and 
are  hoping  that  when  the  Guild  is  or¬ 
ganized  in  its  final  form,  the  money  will 
be  refunded. 

The  date  for  the  next  meeting  has  not 
been  decided,  but  Mr.  Lilly  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  it  would  likely  be 
Sept.  30,  a  week  from  next  Sunday. 

The  opinion  was  often  expressed  at 
the  meeting  that  the  newspaper  men 
were  not,  so  to  speak,  forming  a  union. 
They  were  not  making  “demands,”  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  anxious  to  co¬ 
operate  with  publishers  for  their  mu¬ 
tual  interests.  There  was  no  “hard- 
boiled”  talk  at  the  meeting,  with  the 
exception  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son  and  possibly  Mr.  Brown,  nor  even 
any  denunciation  of  publishers’  prac¬ 
tices.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  Jamaica 
newspaper  man  was  an  individual  case 
discussed,  and  that  was  spontaneous  and 
brief. 

Mr.  Angly,  later  discussing  the  Guild 
with  Editor  &  Publisher,  said  it  was 
the  feeling  that  there  never  would  be  a 
better  time  for  newspaper  men  to  de¬ 
velop  a  guild  feeling  than  at  present.  He 
felt  that  as  citizens  reporters  should  be 
aware  of  their  position  in  the  newspaper 
picture  and  protect  themselves  when  it 
was  necessary. 

“The  publishers’  code,”  he  said,  “left 
newspaper  men  out  in  the  snow.  It  was 
done  bluntly  and  deliberately.  It  seems 
to  me  that  newspaper  men  are  intelli¬ 
gent  enough  not  to  take  this  lack  of 
consideration  lying  down.” 

Whether  you  agree  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  NRA  or  not,  Mr.  Angly  said, 
it  is  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  present 
situation  and  newspaper  men,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  all  citizens,  not  only  have  the 
right  to  lay  their  case  before  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  are  aiding  the  spirit  of 
the  NRA  by  doing  so. 

Mr.  Angly  said  he  believed  the  New 
York  situation  unique  in  that  there  was 
never  a  dearth  of  reportorial  ability,  as 
newspaper  men,  and  good  ones,  through¬ 
out  the  country,  were  anxious  to  get  on 
a  New  York  newspaper,  even  at  a  sacri¬ 
fice  in  salary. 

“The  New  York  newspaper  report¬ 
er,”  he  said,  “has  to  compete  against  all 
the  reporters  in  the  country.  Under 
these  competitive  conditions,  he  should 
have  some  means  of  protecting  himself.” 

Other  newspaper  men  to  whom  Edi¬ 
tor  &  PuBLisiHER  talked  this  week 
cited  examples  of  New  York  publish¬ 
ers  evading  provisions  of  the  NRA. 
although  they  display  Blue  Eagles 
conspicuously.  One  instance  was  told 
of  a  “by-line  man”  on  a  big  paper  whose 
weekly  salary  is  $18  a  week.  It  was 
held  that  such  a  condition  needs  instant 
correction. 


The  newspaper  men  are  anxious  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  being  considered 
“radical.”  They  stated  they  have  no 
intention  whatsoever  of  joining  a  par¬ 
ent  organization,  such  as  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  that  they  have 
aims  in  view  other  than  insuring  good 
working  conditions.  Uplifting  the  pro¬ 
fessional  and  ethical  standards  of  re¬ 
porting  is  one  of  the  objectives. 

The  fact  that  three  pronounced  lib¬ 
erals — Heywood  Broun,  Paul  Y.  Ander¬ 
son  and  Morris  L.  Ernst — are  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  Sunday 
meeting  is  not  to  be  construed  as  mean¬ 
ing  that  the  Guild  will  have  “radical” 
policies,  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  there  are  lib¬ 
eral  and  even  radical  elements  in  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  but  that  they  do  not  dominate 
the  organization. 


GALLAGHER  PROMOTED 

Charles  E.  Gallagher,  for  the  past 
11  years  city  editor  of  the  Lowell 
(Mass.)  Courier-Citizen,  this  week 
was  appointed  managing  editor  of  the 
Ez'ening  Leader,  published  by  the  same 
firm.  The  position  is  newly  created, 
and  in  addition  to  directing  the  news 
policies  of  the  evening  paper,  Mr.  Gal¬ 
lagher  will  write  a  daily  column. 
Joseph  P.  Clough  succeeds  him  as  city 
editor  of  the  Courier-Citizen.  His  as¬ 
sistant  will  be  Frank  VV.  Healey. 


WESTERN  N.  Y.  GROUP  MEETS 


55  Publuher*  Attend  Fell  Conference 
In  Rochester — Gannett  Speaks 

Fall  meeting  of  the  Western  New 
York  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  Saturday,  Sept.  16  at  the 
Hotel  Seneca  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with 
55  members  and  guests  present  for 
luncheon  and  the  afternoon  session.  Pre¬ 
siding  were  Mrs.  Anna  G,  Putnam, 
president,  of  the  Sodus  Record  and 
Avery  C.  Perkins,  secretary  of  the 
Le  Roy  Gazette-News. 

The  highlight  of  the  meeting  was  a 
talk  given  by  Frank  E.  Gannett,  head 
of  the  Gannett  newspaper  group.  He 
said  he  fully  believ^  the  NRA  was 
accomplishing  a  wonderful  work  in  the 
elimination  of  sweat  shops  and  child 
labor,  but  that  in  his  estimation  it 
would  be  supplanted  by  some  other  plan 
not  long  after  the  first  of  the  year.  He 
also  said  he  believed  a  strong  dose  of 
inflation  would  be  administered  by  Jan. 
1,  if  not  sooner. 

Some  newer  ideas  in  collection  meth¬ 
ods  were  elaborated  by  Lester  J.  Suess 
of  the  Lancaster  Enterprise-Times,  R.  E. 
Shultz  of  theh  Akron  Journal  and 
McKendree  O’Brien  of  the  Honeoye 
Falls  Times. 

^Following  this  Carl  Clark  of  the 
Perry  Record  spoke  on  “A  Half-Cen¬ 
tury  in  the  Newspaper  Game.” 

The  meeting  was  concluded  by  a  re¬ 


port  given  by  Walter  B.  Sanders  of  tht 
Nmda  News  who  with  Jay  Shaw,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  New  York  State  Press 
Association,  represented  the  weekly 
press  of  the  state  at  the  N.  E.  A. 
code  convention  held  in  Chicago 
cently. 


VISITED  NUDIST  CAMP 

A  group  of  Chicago  newspaper  t^. 
porters  and  photographers  visited  a 
nudist  camp  in  northern  Indiana,  68 
miles  from  Chicago,  last  weekend.  To 
get  in,  they  had  to  take  off  their  clothes 
and  promise  they  would  not  reveal  the 
exact  location  of  the  camp.  “Eye-wit- 
ness”  accounts  of  the  nude  housewives, 
children,  lawyers  and  students  partid. 
pating  in  outdoor  games  were  written. 
Photographers  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  and  used  cameras  with  long- 
range  lenses  to  get  their  picturet 
Newspapermen  who  visited  the  ramp 
were :  A1  Rose  and  George  Emme,  CW- 
cago  Daily  Times;  Frank  Cipriani  and 
Swain  Scalf,  Chicago  Tribune;  Robert 
C.  Mehaffey  and  James  Quinn,  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner,  and  Elgar 
Brown,  Chicago  American. 


DAILY  PAYS  DIVIDEND 

Directors  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
met  this  week  and  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  $1.75  a  share  on 
the  preferred  stock,  payable  Oct.  2  to 
stockholders  of  record  Sept.  20. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Rebuilt  Presses 


SCOTT  24  and  32-page  Presses,  also 
Modem  Unit  Type  Multi-Unit  Presses, 
Quad,  Sextuple,  Octuple. 

GOSS  24-page  and  32-page  with  color 
deck,  upper  formers,  good  for  black  and 
color  work. 

HOE  40-page  Simplex,  and  2  48-page 
Hoe  Sextuples,  1  Z-type  Unit  Super¬ 
speed  Octuple  with  Kohler  Reels,  2 
Lightning  Decked  Octuples. 

DUPLEX-1  Duplex  16-page  Tubular 
with  stereotype  equipment. 

Available  for  early  delivery. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Mub  Oftn  ft  Faclirj . PUinfaU.  N.  J. 

N*w  Tirk  Oftc* . 23ft  Wm  4lal  SitmI 


New  Hoe  Color  Mat 
Registering  Rack 


WITH  this  novel  device,  color  mats  are  quickly 
and  positively  set  to  design,  for  close  renter. 
Guess  work  is  eliminated.  It  will  pay  for  itseli  many 
times  over  in  reducing  costly  registering  time. 

SEND  FOR  DETAILS 

lEVlNG  TKU8T  COMPANY.  RECEIVES  IN  EQUITY  FOE 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Stereotype  Room 
Elfficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  eliminatioa  of  ro- 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Size*) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknessea— No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  Englftuid  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
Worcester,  Mass. 


INCREASED  PRESS 
CAPACITY  at  small  cost 

When  business  again  gets  into  full  swing,  will  yon  fial 
yourself  held  back  by  a  printing  press  that  can  aft 
longer  keep  pace?  ...  or  one  that  can  not  deliver  tk 
required  volume  at  a  low  enough  cost? 

There  has  never  been  a  better  time  than  to-day  for  shifting  to  faster,  msn 
mcmem  equipment.  Used  presses  of  standard  makes  in  the  straight  line  and 
nnit  types  are  available  to-day  at  extraordinarily  low  prices.  'They  offer  i 
splendid  opportunity  to  step  up  your  capacity  and  lower  yonr  operating  coEi 
at  a  very  small  outlay. 

Each  of  these  used  presses  is  guaranteed  to  be  in  good  working  order,  sad 
jnst  now  we  are  situated  to  take  care  of  a  good  range  of  requirements. 

Let  ns  know  what  you  might  consider,  and  we  »b«ll  bo  glad  to  tapply 
details  on  some  of  onr  best  values.  Write  to-day. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company 

1535  South  Paulina  Street 
CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  SAN  PRANC18GO 
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RADIO  AND  NRA 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  If  the  re- 
fgial  of  the  newspapers  to  forego  free 
gieedi  for  General  Johnson  and  the 
i;KA  has  made  them  lose  caste  in 
iVashington  as  compared  with  radio 
md  motion  pictures,  will  they  be  equally 
^pular  if  and  when  they  want  gov- 
jnmental  action  to  protect  their  indus- 
jial  status  against  the  unfair  and  un- 
^1  competition  of  a  radio  broadcast- 
industry  which  is  politically  estab- 
jjhed  and  maintained? 

1  know  many  publishers  who  will 
)Biy  that  any  industrial  crisis  is  im- 
^ng.  Six  months  ago  they  would 
Qve  ridiculed  the  suggestion  that  the 
icensing  of  newspapers  by  the  federal 
.(nemment  would  ever  be  seriously 
rtposcd. 

Technically  all  of  the  materials  exist 
or  an  industrial  crisis  in  publishing, 
j  the  realm  of  mechanical  invention 
*lio  has  completely  outstripped  the 
rinting  press.  The  magazine  Brood¬ 
ing  on  page  9  of  its  Aug.  15  issue 
rates  some  of  radio’s  new  develop- 
oents.  It  pictures  a  new  facsimile  ap- 
aratus,  “which  has  now  been  fully  de- 
rloped  and  waits  only  for  the  propi- 
ioos  time  for  its  introduction  (with 
tiiich)  a  broadcast  station  can  put  into 
B  listeners’  homes  over  its  own  chan- 
el  printed  schedules  of  its  coming 
fogram  events,  in  addition  to  news 
iMs,  complete  with  headlines,  car- 
jns,  illustrations,  style  sketches,  dis- 
tqr  ads,  diagrams  and  all. 

‘Here  is  one  way  it  would  be 
nrked: 

‘Ordinarily  I  turn  off  my  radio  set 
in  I  go  to  bed,  as  do  millions  of 
ther  listeners.  But  with  the  new  ser- 
ice  available,  instead  of  turning  my 
tl  off  at  bedtime,  I  would  merely 
row  the  switch  over  to  another  posi- 
QO  marked  ‘facsimile.’ 

Then  about  2  a.  m.  the  facsimile  at- 
idanent  would  begin  printing  for  me 
nail  newssheet,  which  would  unroll 
aath  the  radio  as  fast  as  it  is  printed, 
ithat  when  our  family  comes  down  to 
mkfet,  there  would  be  waiting  in 
receptacle  below  the  radio  set  a  com- 
lete  little  morning  newspaper,  with 
adline  news,  ads  and  radio  programs 
t  the  day. 

The  practicability  of  sending  such  a 
bloid  newspaper  through  the  air  by 
dio  has  already  been  thoroughly  dem- 
Btrated,  not  only  for  distances  of  50 
100  miles  around  a  broadcasting  sta¬ 
ll,  but  over  thousands  of  miles  across 
e  Atlantic,  to  ships  at  sea.  Such  fac- 
mle  methods  are  now  employed  to 
iiismit  complete  newspapers,  with 
adlines,  cartoons,  advertisements  and 
ather  maps  for  the  benefit  of  the  navi- 
tors.  Thus  the  modern  mariner  can 
re  daily  a  complete  picture  of  weather 
oditions  on  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean, 
ic  the  passengers  on  his  ship  can 
a  the  same  headlines  as  are  being 
id  at  home  on  land.” 

The  article  is  summed  up  thus — 
adio  has  not  one  but  several  aces 
its  sleeve  to  combat  its  slow  and 
nberipg  enemy,  the  printing  press...” 
Pposedly  these  aces  can  be  played  at 
ooment’s  notice.  They  are  being  held 
only  by  considerations  of  public 
ky. 

To  show  what  seem  to  be  the  present 
•iderations  of  public  policy,  it  is  well 
quote  from  the  Annual  Report  of 
ui  Ackerman  of  Columbia  Univer- 
School  of  Journalism.  He  says: 
'  concentrating  upon  the  radio  and 
■  ion  pictures  as  the  major  instru¬ 
cts  in  his  ‘symphony  of  action’  and 
^scouraging  free  discussions  of  eco- 
•ic  policies,  Gen.  Johnson  has  swayed 
«mas^  by  fear  and  created  doubts 
he  minds  of  the  intellectual  minority 
'*e  support  is  essential  to  recovery.” 
he  only  reason  for  perpetuating  the 
meal  and  mechanical  inefficiency  of 
printing  press  is  its  service  to  free 
■A.  If  we  are  interestd  only  io 
monies  of  action,  then  it  may  well 
tat  radio  should  be  allowed  to  dis- 
--  the  newspaper  as  the  effective 


means  of  disseminating  public  informa¬ 
tion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  feel 
that  the  preservation  of  our  American 
institutions  requires  the  maintenance  of 
free  speech,  then  we  must  carefully 
safeguard  those  practices  which  make 
possible  a  self-sustaining  publishing  in¬ 
dustry.  While  the  Constitution  guar¬ 
antees  the  right  of  free  speech,  few 
present-day  newspaper  publishers  are 
sufficiently  anxious  to  serve  their  pub¬ 
lic  to  continue  publication  at  a  loss. 
Unless  the  sources  of  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  press  are  protected,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  a  real  crisis  may  de¬ 
velop  in  the  industry. 

There  is  no  guarantee,  constitutional 
or  otherwise,  that  advertising  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  pour  its  greatest  volume  into 
publishing.  With  television  and  fac¬ 
simile  reproductions  once  commercially 
undertaken,  advertisers  cannot  be 
blamed  for  using  these  media.  They 
are  not  concerned  with  the  question  of 
public  policy  which  involves  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  free  press.  The  decision 
on  that  point  must  ultimately  rest  in 
Washington  where  the  rest  of  our  pub¬ 
lic  policies  are  being  determined. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  what  kind 
of  protection  can  the  press  of  the  coun¬ 
try  secure  as  a  matter  of  public  policy 
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Brokers 


if  that  protection  becomes  necessary  by 
way  of  safeguarding  the  economic  status 
of  the  publishing  industry? 

Most  sincerely, 

S.  Howard  Evans. 

Ventura  (Cal.)  Free  Press. 

NEW  MERGENTHALER  PRODUCT 

A  basic  improvement  in  high-pressure 
union  design  for  steam,  oil,  gas,  water 
and  air  lines,  is  featured  in  a  new 
product,  the  U.  S.  Union,  manufactured 
by  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
and  distributed  through  its  subsidiary, 
the  United  Superior  Union  Company. 
The  new  union  has  two  serrated  ends, 
one  hard  and  the  other  soft,  which 
form  four  distinct  seats.  This  is  said 
to  safeguard  against  leakage  and  give 
greater  protection  than  previously  ob¬ 
tained  from  other  types. 

KILGORE  NAMED  M.  E. 

John  Kilgore  of  Tallahassee,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Talla¬ 
hassee  (Fla.)  Daily  Democrat  to  suc¬ 
ceed  DeWitt  Lamb,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  associate  editor.  Jack  M.  Tap¬ 
ers  is  publisher.  Joe  A.  Cawthon,  who 
recently  resigned  as  editor,  will  direct 
the  commercial  printing  department  of 
the  paper. 


Newspaper*  For  Sale 


$6,000  will  flnance  controlln^  Interest  In 
western  county  seat  exclusive  dally.  E- 
645,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  ran  sell  an  exclusive  county  seat  weekly 
In  (tood  city  In  Tennessee,  very  attractive, 
at  $2,800,  cash.  If  sold  quickly.  Len 
Felgrhner,  Newspaper  Broker,  Nashville, 
Mich.  Or  J.  W.  Mapoles,  Murphy’s  Hotel, 
Richmond,  Va. 


For  $5,000  rash  can  sell  halt  Interest  In 
big  South  Dakota  weekly,  to  establish 
dally  In  highly  promising  field.  Len 
Felghner,  Newspaper  Broker,  Pythian 
Bldg.,  Nashville,  Mich.  _ 


Base  Ball  Player  Board 

World’s  Series  Base  Ball  Player  Board — 
Limited  Supply — Lease  or  Sale.  Order 
Now,  Magnetic  Player  Board  Corp.,  Now 
Bedford,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


Advertising  Manager — Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  and  capable  In  both  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising.  Direct  staff  for  In¬ 
creased  linage.  Promotion,  merchandising 
and  research.  Copy  writer  and  layout. 
Forceful  salesman.  Good  mixer.  Now  in 
Texas.  E-644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager,  3  years  In  charge 
of  advertising  department  of  paper  In  city 
of  150,000,  wants  to  make  connection  with 
any  good  paper  as  assistant  to  publisher, 
advertising  manager,  or  solicitor.  12  years' 
newspaper  and  agency  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  copywriter  and  layout  man,  superb 
salesman  with  records  to  back  all  claims. 
Age  35,  married,  go  anywhere.  Write 
E-620,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Assistant  to  Publisher  and  Production 
Manager.  Seasoned  in  all  departmenta 
Started  In  composing  room.  Fine  record. 
B-635,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  with  proven  record  of 
achievement.  Organizer  and  Boy  Promo¬ 
tion  man.  15  years  with  outstanding 
dallies.  Economical  results.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  E-627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager— Office-owned  routes 
are  hero  to  stay.  If  you  want  to  change 
your  method  of  delivery;  If  you  want  to 
get  circulation  and  KEEP  It;  If  you  want 
to  cut  out  waste;  If  you  want  a  Circulation 
Promotion  department  of  the  “doing  some¬ 
thing"  type — and  get  results,  put  your  bid 
In  now,  for  the  services  of  a  Circulation 
Manager,  now  employed,  but  desiring  a 
change,  because  he  wants  "to  grow.” 
Well  known  among  circulators  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  Married  but  will  go  anywhere. 
Tour  Inquiries  will  be  kept  In  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Can  furnish  the  highest  typo  of 
references.  E-$36,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion  man,  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  In  training  both  carrier  and 
adult  salesmen.  Best  referencea  E-643. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified— Former  classified  manager  on 
papers  15,000  circulation  desires  position 
as  manager  or  solicitor.  Conscientious 
worker  who  can  produce.  Within  500  miles 
of  New  York.  Best  referencea  B-641, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Manager,  now  employed,  well 
seasoned,  young,  and  aggressive.  Will  go 
anywhere.  E-651,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Composing  Room  Executive — Can  help 
you  meet  NRA  conditions.  Seasoned,  ag¬ 
gressive,  businesslike.  Fine  record.  E- 
634,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Copy  Reader,  rewrite  man,  editorial  writer; 
experienced,  accurate,  swift;  Al  makeup. 
E-621,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Desirable  Daily  Newspapers  In  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri;  all  ex¬ 
clusive  fields;  earning  dividends;  not  over 
priced.  J,  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New 
York. 


Attractive,  substantial,  profitable  dallies 
and  weeklies.  Tell  me  what  section  of  the 
country  you  like;  bow  much  you  want  to 
pay  down.  Leave  the  rest  to  me.  Len 
Felghner,  Nashville,  Michigan.  Eastern 
representative,  J.  W.  Mapoles,  Murphy's 
Hotel.  Richmond.  Va. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


Am  Interested  In  purchase  of  one  or  more 
newspaper  properties  In  contiguous  loca¬ 
tions  which  can  be  merged  Into  small 
chain. 

Will  consider  outright  purchase  or  con¬ 
trolling  Interest  where  present  manager 
would  remain. 

Must  be  located  In  live  community  with 
possibilities  of  development. 

Properties  must  be  on  paying  basis  and 
priced  to  sell  for  cash. 

Would  also  consider  purchase  of  In¬ 
terest  In  small  chain  In  Middle  West. 

In  reply  please  give  full  details  which 
will  be  held  In  strict  confidence.  Box 
B-626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Job  Plant  for  Sale 


Complete  Job  Plant  as  a  going  business. 
Modernly  equipped  to  do  all  type  of  work 
and  composition.  Owner  deceased.  'Twenty- 
five  miles  from  Philadelphia  with  a  trad¬ 
ing  area  of  25,000  population  exclusive  of 
Philadelphia.  Ideal  labor  conditions  and 
good  building.  Cost  $40,000.  Selling  price 
$25,000.  Box  E-631,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Insurance 


Build  Circulation  that  sticks  with  news¬ 
paper  accident  policies.  Write  Jim  G. 
Ferguson,  Vlce-Pres.,  Continental  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Premium* 


For  Exclusive  Premiums  to  build  circula¬ 
tion  contact  C.  R.  Bailey  (estab.  1888), 
Steneck  Bldg.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Promotion,  to  bring  "better  times."  Hud¬ 
son  De  Priest  A  Associates,  world's  record 
circulation  builders.  346  6th  Ave.,  N.  T.  C. 


Ask  for  affidavits  of  results  (both  In  cash 
business  and  new  added  subscribers)  of 
PARTLOWB  PLAN  clrculatlon-bulldlng 
campaigns  conducted,  and  being  conducted, 
during  the  peak  of  this  depression  period. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWB  COMPANY, 
OCCIDENTAL  BUILDING,  INDIANAPO¬ 
LIS,  IND. 


Syndicate  Feature 


Write  Progressive  Features,  906  N,  5th 
St.,  Springfield,  Ill.,  for  feature  that  brings 
results.  Our  dallies  prove  It. 


Help  Wanted 


City  Circulation  Manager  wanted,  with 
carrier  sales  school  experience.  State  full 
details,  salary  expected,  etc..  In  letter. 
E-649,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Literary  Business  Manager — Young  man  of 
culture  and  education  with  flair  for  man¬ 
agement  and  dignified  publicity  wanted 
by  quality  literary  agent,  teacher  and 
author.  Opportunity  for  ultimate  partner¬ 
ship  and  good  Income.  Character  and  In¬ 
terest  more  Important  than  experience. 
Must  be  willing  to  start  on  very  modest 
salary.  Press  agent  hacks  not  wanted. 
Thomas  H.  Uzzell,  342  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


Situation*  Wanted 


Advertising  Salesman,  exceptional  ability 
copy  and  layouts;  creative,  sales-bulldlng 
Ideas  on  local  and  national  display;  pleas¬ 
ing  address  and  appearance;  seeks  new 
connection;  best  of  references.  E-646, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager-Business  Manager,  or 
combination.  Proven  Executive  and  High 
Grade  personal  producer,  with  unusual 
background  of  Metropolitan  and  smaller 
city  experience,  now  employed,  seeks  more 
desirable  and  permanent  connection.  Un¬ 
questionable  record,  married,  responsible. 
E-648.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising — Newspaper  and  Magazine  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative,  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  three  In  foreign  countries.  Last 
six  years  with  Chicago  business  maga¬ 
zine  publishers.  University  graduate,  mar¬ 
ried,  age  34,  with  excellent  sales  record 
and  character  references.  Write  Erwin 
F.  McEwen,  8112  Ellis  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Advertising  Salesman— 12  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  display;  copy,  layouts;  resourceful. 


Editorial — News  editor,  copy  reader,  sports 
writer,  reporter.  Any  desk.  11  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Married.  Refsrencea  any¬ 

where.  Walter  T.  Hanson,  203  First  Ave., 
N.  E.,  Oelwein,  Iowa. 


Linotype  Machinist,  operator,  wants  charge 
of  small  newspaper  plant  where  he  can 
also  have  opportunity  to  sell  advertising 
or  printing.  An  all-around  printer  and 
capable  executive.  E-626,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaper  Composing  Room  Foreman— 
Thoroughly  experienced  newspaper  printer, 
age  34,  desires  foremanship  over  compos¬ 
ing  room.  Can  place  department  on  busi¬ 
ness  ba.sis.  Increase  production  and  lower 
costs.  Employed  on  large  and  small 
dallies.  Union,  E-647,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Reporter,  Desk  Man;  alert,  able,  ambitious. 
Six  years'  thorough  training  Eastern  field. 
Proposition  mo.  Hugh  Kingsley,  Rutland, 


Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery 
Co.,  480  West  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


NEWSPAPER 
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Bouskt,  Sold  and  Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Buslnoss  Establlshod  In  1899 
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Bj  MARLEN  PEW 


NO  developinent  in  the  newspaper 
field  in  a  long  time  has  been  more 
interesting  than  the  feat  of  New  York 
Evening  Post  in  changing  from  8-col- 
umn  standard  size  to  the  half-fold  form, 
while  retaining  in  astonishing  degree 
the  character,  contents  and  even  typo¬ 
graphical  flavor  of  the  historic  news¬ 
paper.  The  experiment  has  attracted 
wide  attention  and  will  be  watched  in¬ 
tently  by  the  craft  because  this  idea  of 
a  changed  forin  for  newspapers  not 
making  satisfactory  progress  in  the 
standard-size  competition  has  been  one 
of  the  most  discussed  topics  in  jour¬ 
nalism. 

In  calling  it  an  “experiment”  we 
mean  that  it  is  new  for  a  standard-size 
newspaper  to  make  the  shift  and  retain 
its  pristine  character.  However,  the 
half-size  newspaper  is  by  no  means 
new  in  American  journalism.  It  is  a 
well-established  fact  in  numerous  large 
and  small  communities.  Witness  New 
York  Daily  News  with  a  circulation 
which  outstrips  anything  ever  known 
in  this  country.  New  York  Mirror  is 
another  half-size  paper  of  large  circu¬ 
lation  and  in  Chicago  there  is  the 
Times,  in  Boston  the  Record,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  News,  all  of  similar  editorial 
pattern,  stressing  pictures  and  headline 
display,  and  another  group  composed  of 
Washington  News,  Los  Angeles  Illus¬ 
trated  Daily  News,  Newark  Ledger  and 
many  in  smaller  cities  that  are  in  half- 
fold  form  but  in  mak^-up  and  menu 
strictly  follow  the  technique  of  the 
standard-size  papers. 

The  latter  group,  or  some  of  them, 
resist  the  characterization  “tabloid.” 
The  Washington  News  conducted  a  con¬ 
test  some  time  ago  to  find  a  word  to 
substitue  for  “tabloid”  and  we  note  that 
the  New  York  Post  denies  it  is  tabloid. 
Tabloid  refers,  in  its  dictionary  mean¬ 
ing,  to  format — ^the  physical  character. 
But  those  who  resist  the  term  would 
have  it  also  refer  to  editorial  technique. 
*  #  * 

But,  “tabloid”  or  “non-tabloid”,  the 
half-form  idea  is  gaining  recruits 
and  has  established  in  new'spaj^r  prac¬ 
tice  a  whole  new  kit  of  competitive  fac¬ 
tors.  In  view  of  the  success  some  of 
these  newspapers  have  attained  this  must 
inevitably  be  the  case.  I  read  all  kinds 
of  newspapers,  enjoy  most  of  them  and 
care  little  enough  about  form.  But 
ever  since  Sir  Alfred  Harmsworth,  at 
Joseph  Pulitzer’s  solicitation,  publish^ 
a  stunt  edition  of  New  York  World  in 
half-form,  I  have  believed  the  idea 
would  win  in  this  country  as  it  did  in 
London  and  latterly  in  numerous  other 
cities  of  the  world.  It  is  nearly  30 
years  since  the  World  experiment  was 
tried.  Joseph  Pulitzer  despised  the  half¬ 
form  paper.  One  edition  was  enough 
for  him.  Genius  though  he  was  he 
could  not  envision  for  such  a  daily  a 
circulation  of  1.500.000.  Which  makes 
us  wonder  what  newspaper  ideas  this 
generation  is  overlooking  or  resisting 
that  w'ill  make  men  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  rich  and  famous.  It’s  any  man’s 
guess — my  own  notion  is  that  it  con¬ 
cerns  news  treatment  rather  than  physi¬ 
cal  character. 

*  *  * 

ON  the  occasion  of  the  100th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  New 
York  Sun  a  celebration  was  put  on 
the  air  by  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  running  for  one  hour.  In  the 
studio  I  counted  74  people  in  the  cast, 
including  the  musicians.  The  script, 
exclusive  of  music,  was  62  foolscap 
pages  in  length  and  Frank  E.  _  Mason, 
vice-president,  told  me  the  radio  writ¬ 
ing  staff,  composed  of  former  news¬ 
papermen,  had  written  it  in  two  days. 
It  was  a  thrilling  dramatic  history  of 
high-spots  in  the  career  of  the  Sun. 


John  Kennedy,  of  Collier’s,  familiar 
voice  on  the  radio,  was  the  narrator 
and  as  usual  spoke  with  driving  spirit. 
The  cast  was  professional,  and  included 
a  number  of  women  and  children. 

*  *  * 

Having  the  notion  that  few  news¬ 
paper  people  are  familiar  with  the 
technique  of  radio  drama  writing,  a 
new  art,  I  obtained  a  few  sheets  of 
the  Sun  script  for  publication.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  cast  was 
gathered  around  several  microphones, 
each  holding  a  copy  of  the  scriji.  Re¬ 
sponding  to  cues,  each  member  of  the 
cast  not  only  was  to  speak,  but  roughly 
act  the  part,  thus  to  transmit  some  of 
the  spirit  of  the  play.  Each  actor  was 
selected  for  peculiar  voice  quality.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  if  a  part 
called  for  a  child’s  thin  voice,  even  if 
only  a  few  lines  were  spoken,  a 
child  actress  was  present  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  An  aged  man  impersonated 
Charles  A.  Dana  and  a  big  booming 
voiced  actor  spoke  in  the  name  of 
Amos  Cummings.  And  so  on.  There 
was  no  attempt  to  disguise  voices  to 
fill  parts.  This  gave  the  act  authentic 
natural  effects. 

«  *  * 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  skits 
of  the  evening,  in  my  view,  was 
the  story  of  the  famous  balloon  hoax 
of  1^,  long  held  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  journalistic  fakes,  and  the  special 
pride  of  Moses  Y.  Beach,  who  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sun  in  those  days.  The  nar¬ 
rator,  Mr.  Kennedy,  introduced  it  with 
a  few  words,  concluding  with  the  line: 
“One  day  some  one  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Moses  Beach  of  the  Sun.” 

The  sound  man  in  the  studio  made 
a  knocking  sound  and  then  Beach  was 
heard  to  say,  “Come  in,”  in  muffled 
tone,  the  actor  having  turned  his  face 
away  from  the  microphone  to  gain  the 
effect  of  talk  through  a  door.  A  door 
was  heard  to  open,  and  I  saw  the  sound 
man  actually  work  a  door  handle  and 
hinge.  This  dialogue  followed: 

Voice:  Excuse  me,  sir - 

Beach:  What  do  you  want,  young 
man?  We’re  rather  busy  here.  We 
go  to  press  shortly. 

Voice:  Yes,  sir.  I — I  thought,  Mr. 
Beach,  that  if  you’d  be  in  the  market 
for  a  story - 

Beach:  A  story?  What  kind  of  a 
story? 

Voice:  Well,  you  see,  sir,  it  might 
be  a  little  fantastic,  but  it’s  thoroughly 
possible,  it  really  could  happen  almost 
any  day - 

Beach:  Could  happen?  You  want 
to  sell  me  a  story  that  could  happen 
but  hasn’t  happened.  Is  that  it? 

Voice:  Yes,  sir.  You  could  say 
afterwards  that  it  was  a  joke.  It 
would  stir  up  interest  in  the  town. 
Beach:  Hm.  What’s  the  stoiy? 
Voice:  Here’s  the  manuscript,  sir. 
...  A  balloon  trip  across  the  ocean. 

Beach:  Let  me  see  itl  Well. 

(Rattle  of  papers)  That  is  a  story  1 
The  Atlantic  ocean  crossed  in  three 
days!  Eight  persons  fly  from  England 
to  South  Carolina  in  a  steering  balloon. 
(Laughs.)  And  in  this  day  and  age 
of  1844!  It’ll  take  the  town  by  the 
ears. 

Voice:  Then  later  you  can  say  that 
it  would  be  entirely  possible  and  that 
you  published  the  story  because  you 
believe  in  fostering  the  conquest  of  the 
air. 

Beach :  Surely — surely — leave  that  to 
me.  How  much  do  you  want  for  it? 

Voice:  Anything  you  want  to  give 
me,  sir.  I  just  came  to  town,  with — my 
mother  and  a  sick  wife — I’ve  only  got 
four  dollars  and  a  half  to  my  name — 
I’ve  got  a  room  for  five  dollars  a 


month,  if  you  could  give  me  five  dol¬ 
lars,  well,  at  least  it  would  be  a  month’s 
rent - 

Beach :  Good.  Splendid.  Perfectly 
all  right.  By  the  way,  young  man,  er 
— what’s  your  name? 

Voice:  My  name?— Edgar  Allen 

Poe. 

(Music.) 

*  *  * 

Here  is  a  quote  from  an  article 
in  The  Nation  by  Paul  Y.  An¬ 
derson,  discussing  phases  of  op¬ 
position  to  the  NRA :  “The  newspaper 
publishers  are  still  up  to  their  tricks: 
I  venture  to  say  that  very  few  readers 
are  aware  that  unions  of  editorial  work¬ 
ers  have  been  organized  in  Philadelphia, 
Camden  and  Cleveland,  although  if  that 
happened  in  any  other  group  of  work¬ 
ers,  it  certainly  would  be  news,  and 
failure  to  publish  it  would  be  called 
deliberate  suppression.” 

That  was  a  swivel-chair  observation, 
imworthy  of  Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  read 
the  facts  in  newspapers  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Newark,  Qeveland  and 
Chicago,  not  all  but  some  of  them, 
and  no  doubt  it  was  in  other  newspapers 
which  have  not  come  to  my  desk.  The 
press  associations  carried  it.  Anyhow, 
the  inference  that  publishers  have  de¬ 
liberately  suppressed  it,  being  up  to 
“tricks,”  is  obviously  unwarranted  and 
unjust.  New  York  newspapers,  or 
most  of  them,  gave  the  local  news  fair 
play  this  week.  Editor  &  Publisher 
has  reported  all  phases  of  the  movement 
to  organize  editorial  men,  and  not  with¬ 
out  sympathy. 

Some  publishers  frankly  oppose  it, 
and  some  do  not.  The  problem  is  not 
simple ;  it  involves  more  than  a  question 
of  pay  and  hours.  One  prominent  news¬ 
paper  publisher  said  in  private  conver¬ 
sation  with  this  writer  this  week :  “The 
news  forces  have  had  a  bad  deal  in 
many  places.  They  have  just  seemed 
to  be  the  line  of  least  resistance  when 
cuts  were  forced  on  us.  Maybe  they 
must  act  in  concert  to  better  their 
condition.  It  makes  another  publisher 
problem,  but  I  would  not  object  if  I 
thought  news  men  could  remain  as  free 
and  loyal  as  they  are  as  individuals.” 

«  *  « 

CORRESPONDENTS  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  have  not  indicated  that 
there  was  much  bitterness,  denunciation 
or  rancor  at  the  organization  meetings 
of  editorial  workers.  Most  of  the  talk 
reported  to  us  has  been  sensible  and 
tolerant.  An  editorial  in  New  York 
Daily  News,  following  the  New  York 
editorial  organization  meeting,  does  not 
reflect  the  spirit  attributed  to  publish¬ 
ers  by  Mr.  Anderson.  For  his  special 
information  and  for  the  interest  of  the 
craft  it  is  reproduced  here.  It  was 
headed  “Birth  of  a  Newspaper  Union,” 
and  follows: 

“A  newspaper  editorial  workers’ 
union,  to  be  known  as  the  Guild  of  New 
York  Newspaper  Men  and  Women,  was 
organized  here  Sunday  evening,  and  its 
first  act  will  be  to  send  delegates  to 
protest  certain  features  of  the  publish¬ 
ers’  code  at  the  hearings  on  the  code 
next  Friday  in  Washington. 

“The  Newspaper  Guild’s  principal 
demands  are  three:  (1)  a  forty-four- 
hour  week  for  ‘all  newspaper  writers, 
except  authentic  executives  and  men 
engaged  in  supplying  signed  syndicate 
material’ ;  (2)  fixed  dismissal-notice 

periods,  ranging  from  one  month  for 
a  man  who  has  worked  three  years  on 
a  paper  to  six  months  for  one  who  has 
worked  eight  years  or  more;  (3)  mini¬ 
mum  wages  for  New  York  newspaper 
people — ^5  a  week  for  those  with  one 
year  of  experience,  $40  for  those  with 
two  years  or  more. 

“Naturally,  we  don’t  shout  with  joy 
at  the  prospect.  There  is  nothing  very 
agreeable  in  the  idea  of  having  to  deal 
with  your  reporters  or  rewrite  or  desk 
men  in  unit  groups,  instead  of  as  indi¬ 
vidual  employes  and  associates  in  a 
common  enterprise.  When  a  man  has 
gone  on  a  jag  instead  of  covering  an 
assignment,  one  month  or  six  months 
seems  a  long  time  to  wait  to  give  him 
the  gate. 

*  *  * 

“Nor  do  we  like  to  talk  like  teacher’s 


pet  to  the  other  newspapers.  The  Nen 
signed  the  blanket  code  without  i 
quibble,  and  is  living  up  to  it  at  a 
added  cost  of  $200,000  a  year, 

“Some  other  papers  proudly  flying  t 
Blue  Eagle  are  chiseling.  In  one  offi 
for  instance,  a  reporter  must  ask  for 
extra  day  off  if  he  wants  it,  and 
soon  suspects  he  is  in  disfavor  if 
does  ask  for  it. 

“Some  publishers  have  leaned 
heavily  on  the  lovely  thought  that  ne 
paper  men  are  professionals  and  arti 
and  therefore  shouldn’t  want  to  be  i 
eluded  in  codes  designed  primarily  b 
benefit  the  ‘workers.’ 

“Artists  or  no  artists,  the  fact  r 
mains  that  the  actors,  admitted  by  ther 
selves  to  be  even  higher  in  the  arti 
scale  than  newspaper  people,  organ! 
Actors’  Equity,  and  Actors’  Equi 
cleaned  up  a  lot  of  abuses  from  whi 
actors  were  suffering. 

“Alone  among  the  industries,  too, 
newspapers  insisted  on  retention 
child  labor,  in  the  form  of  newsl 
and  carriers  working  before  dawn  oi 
after  dark.  This  left  an  opening  f 
the  President  to  remark  some  day  ov 
the  radio,  if  he  feels  like  it,  that  ‘chi 
labor  has  been  abolished  by  the  NRA 
except  in  the  newspaper  business.’ 

«  «  * 

“So,  still  not  wishing  to  talk  li] 
teacher’s  pet,  we  can’t  blame  the  r 
porters  and  rewrite  men  for  organizii 
a  union  to  protest  against  the  subsi 
tute  code  as  it  affects  them  contra 
to  the  spirit  of  the  National  Recove 
Act. 

“Nor  can  we  see  how  the  papers  c 
avoid  taking  their  own  medicine.  Th 
criticize  Henry  Ford  for  not  sign! 
the  automobile  code;  they  urge  t 
President  to  use  the  Big  Stick  on  t 
coal  barons;  they  exhort  the  public 
sign  NRA  Consumer  pledges.  If,  the 
their  own  workers  organize  to  pr 
demands  for  compliance  with  the  spii 
of  the  NRA,  how  can  the  pape 
complain  ? 

“There  is  also  the  question  of  u 
freedom  of  the  press.  Would  the  prei 
be  as  free  if  reporters  and  edito;  ‘ 
writers  belonged  to  a  union?  It 
possible  that  at  some  future  time,  if 
writers  were  thoroughly  organized,  l 
might  object  to  writing  news  from 
anti-union  point  of  view.  That  is  so., 
thing  which  can  only  be  specula^ 
about. 

“It  is  also  a  question  in  our  mi 
whether  the  press  is  as  free  when  it 
subsidized  by  the  (Jovernment  as  it 
when  it  pays  its  own  way  100  i«r  c 
The  American  press  is  subsidized 
the  Government  to  the  reported  ext 
of  $100,000,000  a  year,  in  Post  Offi 
transportation  and  delivery  below  a 
So  we  sometimes  wonder  just  how  f 
the  press  in  the  United  States  is, 
way.” 

*  *  * 

CO-INaDENTALLY,  English  j 
nalists  also  are  complaining  j 
now  of  harsh  dismissals,  causing 
sentment  among  editorial  workers. 
Journalist,  organ  of  the  British 
tional  Union  of  Journalists,  Septe 
issue,  carried  a  bitter  story  about  “i 
ings”  on  Fleet  street,  the  writer  s 
ing  that  if  anything  goes  wrong  in 
newspaper  office,  some  one  must 
“canned,”  no  matter  how  unjustly 
what  the  discharge  may  mean  to 
individual.  “Some  day,”  says  the  w 
“I  am  afraid,  journalists,  despite 
reluctance  to  be  considered  mild 
will  take  the  same  view  of  unjusti 
and  harsh  dismissals  as  bus  men 
♦  *  ♦ 

**^OMPLETE  censorship  of  all  n 
^  and  editorial  matter  in  ev 
newspaper  and  publication  in  the  Un 
States  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  ( 
Hugh  Johnson  on  Jan.  1,  1934.  U 
the  provisions  of  NRA  the  adminis 
tion  may  withdraw  the  Blue  Eagle  f 
any  publication  it  desires.” 

So  said  Senator  Thomas  D.  S 
independent  Republican  of  Minn 
in  last  Monday’s  newspapers. 

(Jlad  to  have  so  gallant  a  def 
but  if  there  was  ever  an  exagge 
statement  in  print  that’s  it. 


i 


